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FOREIGN  i:;^KET  NOTES— COTTON 


Japanese  Cotton-  impiort.  and  Consumption  Estimates  for  Q-urrent  Crop  Year  1/  2/ 

-f':  ■■  By  Carl  C,  Campbell'  ^' '-'^  ; 

Itoketing  Specialist    '   '  ^   .  " 


It  is  ualikely  that  the  Japanese  Government  will  consider  obtaining 
cotton  under  the  provisions  of  Section  550  of  the'  ^iltual  Assistance  Act  until 
after  Japan's  additional  food  import  requireme nt s ■ have  be^n^met.  The 
Government  is  currently  giving  prior iiy  consideration  to  food  dmports  arxi 
will  probably  continue  such  action  until  tjoe-  food  situation  improves..^ 

Estimates  of  desired  raw  cotton  imports  during  th^  current  cotton  crop 
year  (August  1^  1953  -  July  31,  1954-5,  made  by -the  "Al]^  Japan  Cotton  Spinners' 
Association"  are  shown  on  page  2.    TTiese.  assume  that'  production  Will  continue 
at  the  present  level  and  that  current^ price 'relationships -between; the  various 
growths  will  remain  unchanged.    The " Association' s  estimate  of  consumption 
during  the  current  year,  which  is 'based  upon  the  Government's  arihounced 
import  program  for  cotton  and  the  level  of.  production  which  the  Government 
considered  when  developing  the  import  program,  is  also' sho^ni. ,  . 


LI  BR  A  R  Y 

CURRENT  SERIAL  RECORD 

FLB-r0'l954  * 


U.  S.  DEPARTl^ENT  OF  ASRtCULTURE 


1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for,  and,  competition 
with,  United  States  cotton  condu-cted  by  the  U,  S,  Depaitment  of- Agriculture, 
i-ir.  Campbell  acknoi.'-ledge s  .the •  help  given  him  by  the  staff  s  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Tqkyo.  and" the  Consulate  General' at  Osaka, 

2/    Statistics  presented  )ierein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 


All  Japan  Cotton  Spinners'  Association's  import  and  consunption  estimates 
for  Japan  during  the  current  crop  year  (August  1,  1953-July  31,  1954.) 

 (Bales  of  500  poupds  gross  weight)  


Growth 


Estimates 


Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Brazil  ,  „ 
Burma    ,  , 
. Egypt    ,  , 
India  , 
Iran  ^  .  , 
i-fexieo  ,  , 
Nicaragua 
Pakistan  , 
Paraguay  «  , 
Peru  e  ♦  »  ♦ 
Turkey  ,  ,  , 
Uganda  ^  c  » 
United  States 
Others  .  ,  , 

Total    .  , 


Ifote:    In  the  cases  where  estimated  consumption  exceeds  imports,  the 
inventories  of  those  gro\^hs  will  be  drawn  down* 

In  addition  to  the  cotton  consumed  by  the  spinning  mills,  it  is 
estimated^that  around  120,000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  consumed  for 
non-spinning  uses  in  Japan  during  the  cotton  crop  year, 

A  number  of  informed  sources  consider  that  the  Association's  estimate 
of  consumption  is  a  little  optimistic.    They  also  believe  that  the  estimate 
of  imports  from  Ilexico  is  high  since  these  sources  doubt  that  Japan  will  be 
able  to  obtain  this  much  Liexican  cotton  during  the  year  due  to  its  limited 
availabilities  and  the  fact  that  other  buyers  are  also  active  in  the  ^Jexican 
market.    These  sources,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  export  demand  was 
lovjer  than  expected,  estimate  that  total  consumrtion  (both  spinning  and 
non-spinning)  will  lil^ely  be  less  than  2. A  million  bales.    Based  upon  this 
estimate,  imports  are  expected  to  be  approximately  as  shown  in  the  following 
table:    (For  informational  purposes  an  estimate  of  purchases  this  season  up 
to  November  7,  1953,  is  furnished,) 


ether  estimates  of  Japaner^e  cotton  imports  during  the 
current  crop  year  (August  1,  1953-July  31,  1954) 

 (Bales  of  ^00  pounds  press  vfeight)  


Growth 


Etitiifiates 


Imports 


,:  Purchases  up  to 
.;  November  7,  1953 


United:  State  s 

M<=xico    o  <.  . 

Brazil  ,  ,  .  « 

Pakistan    .  , 

Egypt  •  . 

others    <,  ,  , 

Total  ,.  .  . 


1,0QC'  bales 

1/        .  800. 

-^00  - 
1/  lt>0 

A^O^  . 
60. 

340. : 


lyOOO  bales 


2,200 


290 

310 
90 

2C0 
AO 

170 


1,100 


1/    If  export  anrl  domestic  demand  for  textiles 
requires  the  imi^ortation  of  more  than  2«2  million 
bales  of  cotton,  it  is  considered  that  imports  from 
'       '     the- United  States  and  Brazil  v/ould  be  greater  than 
the  above  estimates, 

•1  Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources, 

it  appears  that  the  problem  involving  Pakistani  cotton  has  now  been 
settled  and  the  spinners  no  longer  have  to  delay  the  establishment  of  their 
buying  program  of  American  cotton. 

As  of  September  30,  1953,  the  Japanese  cotton  textile  industry  had  the 
following  equipment: 


Spinner-y  eaver  s : 
Spindles 
Combers 
Looms : 
Automatic 
Non-Automatic 
Independent  Weavers: 
Automatic  ) 
Non-Automatic)  ^^^^'^ 
Hand  Looms 


Installed 

1/  7,508,519 
1,067 

4-8,236 
2b, 083 


Operable 

7,508,519 
1,067 

4-8,236 
26,083 


Operating 

7,217,725 

2/  700 


55,622 


235,60/^  235,604  198,623 

15,019  15,019  10,403 

1/    In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  4-00,000 
"unregistered"  cotton  spindles  in  Japan  which  are  operating  with 
cotton  waste  aiid  staple  fiber.    These  spindles  have  been  installed 
since  the  Governmer-t  established  the  policy  of  allocating  foreign 
exchange  to  import  cotton  only  for  the  operation  of  spindles  that 
were  in  place  December  31,  1952.    2/  Estimated, 

Source:    All  Japan  Cotton  Spinners'  Association, 
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A  table  which  shows  the  percentage  of  the  various  yarn  counts  manuf acturec 
today  as  comrared  with  the  cotton. year  1935-1936  is  shown  below:  ^ 

Counts  of  yarn  mnufaetured 

 (Fercenta:;e  of  total) 


:  Sstiaated 
:  1953-54 

i  Percent 

5  Percent 

{  Percent 

Unc.er  10  s 

2.6 

:  0.5 

:  0o7 

10s  -  19s  . 

!      25.8  ' 

:      15,9  . 

>  13o3 

20s  -  29s  . 

I      31.6  . 

:  37.0 

:  35.8 

30s  -  39s 

:      16.7  : 

26,1  : 

27.9 

4.0s  -  4-9s  ! 

20,A  s 

13,3  i 

'     -  19.6 

50s  -  60s  : 

1.3  i 

1.6 

.  1.9 

Over  60s  i 

1.6  : 

0,6 

.  o,a 

Total  : 

1C0,0  : 

100-0  ! 

ico.o 

Exports  of  cotton  textile?  from  Japan  have  been  a  little  better  than  was 
expp,cted  earlier  this  year,  but  still  are  not  as  high  as  desired.    It  aDrears 
that  more  than  850  million  yards  will  be  exported  during  the  calendar  ye^ 
1953,  compared  with  765  million  in  1952.    However,  Jaran  would  be  exT;eriencing 
a  very  difficult  time  with  her  trade  imbalance  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  United  States  Special  Procurement  in  Japan  in  support    of  the  troops  in 
Japan  and  Korea  provides  enough  foreign  exchange  at  present  for  Japan  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  balance -of -paymentsc 
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V:ORLD  COTTON  PRODIICTIOII  REVISED  LWARD 


World  cotton  production  in  1953-54-  is  nm  estimated  at  36(.8  million 
l-^ales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  the  second  hi.t^hest  on  record  and  exceeded  only 
Ijy  the  1937-38  crop  of  39-0  rrdllion  bales.    The  current  estimate  is  about 
3  percent  or  approximately  IcO  million  bales  higher  than  those  for  each  of 
the  past  2  years ,    Since  the  issuance  of  the  preliminary  1953-^54-  world 
estimate  in  October,  higher  production  a-i'-.f^egating  3f5  percent  has  been 
reported  in  the  important  producing  countries  of  the  United  States,  India, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Hexico. 

World  acreage  data  (lacking  for  mny  countries)  indicate  a  decline 
in  cotton  acreage  from,  about  c4-e6  mJ.llion  acres  in  1951-'52  to  Si, 9  million 
in  1952-53  and  a  further  decline  to  80.2  million  in  1953-54- c    This  decline 
".^thout  a  comparable  decrease  in  production  is  attributed  m^ainlj'  to 
reductions  in  the  United  States  and  South  Brazil.    Production  in  the 
United  States  h^s  increased  because  of  higher  yields.    In  the  past  year 
significant  decreases  in  cotton  acreage  took  place  also  in  E.^^pt,  Tarkey, 
Pakistan,  and  S3T:'ia. 

Tlie  1953-5^  December  production  estimate  of  16,4-37,000  bales  for  the 
United  States  is  841,000  bales  higher  than  the  October  estimate  included 
in  the  last  report  on  world  production.    The  increased  production  vras  due 
primjarily  to  beneficial  late  rains  that  broke  a  prolonged  drought  in  Texas 
and  the  mdd~South  States,  follo^^ed  }yj  unusually  favorable  weather  during 
the  harvest  m.onths. 

Foreign  production  as  a  whole  is  lower  by  nearly  300,000  bales  fran 
20o6  million  in  1952-53  to  20-3  million  in  1953-54-.    Incomplete  infor- 
m-ation  from.  Communist  countries  indicate  a  probable  increase  of  nearly 
4-00,000  bales  to  7»25  million.     In  the  non-Comjnunist  forei.gn  cotton  areas 
production  as  a  whole  declined  "by  about  600,000  bales  to  13.1  million  in 


Decreases  in  foreign  production  v'ere  sharpest  in  Egj^pt,  Pakistan, 
and  SjTia  ".•.iiere  cotton  acreage  was  restricted  by  law  m  favor  of  food 
production  program.s  and  in  South  Brazil  vrhere  acreage  was  reduced  because 
of  a  lack  of  price  guarantees  at  the  time  cotton  was  planted  and  the 
existence  of-m.ore  attractive  prices  for  alternative  crops.    A  decrease 
of  nearly  50,000  bales  or  7  percent  in  production  in  Turkey  resulted  from 
a  voluntary  shift  by  farmers  to  cultivation  of  other  comm.odities . 


1953-54.. 
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The  only  significant  increases  in  foreign  production  in  1953-54- 
T-rere  in  Jjidia,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,    The  increase  in  India  was 
dne  partly'"  to  favorable  ■'.^'eather  bat  ri^.ainl^'"  to  moderation  of  restrictive 
regulations  and  a  revi-'/al  of  cotton  planting  follo7.^ing  about  10  years 
of  restriction  of  cotton  cultivation  in  favor  of  food  crops.  Rising 
mill  consumption  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  necessitjr  foi* 
meeting  mill  requirem.ents  v.'ith  hea\^'-  imports  of  cotton  in  the  past  3 
years  probably  T-rere  among  the  factors  responsible  for  moderation  of  the 
restrictions. 

Such  information  as  is  available  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
indicates  production  is  slightly  higher  than  in  1952-53  due  to  improved 
Tfeather  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  strong  governjnent  efforts  in  China  to 
e^cpand  cotton  cultivation  to  reduce  the  requirem.ents  for  im.ported  cotton. 

The  current  estimate  of  rrorld  production  is  about  3*5  m-illion  bales 
more  than  the  estimated  rrorld  consum.ption  in  1952—53-    The  level  of  cotton 
consumption  is  not  expected  to  change  significantly  in  1953— 5-^'- • 

Tliis  is  one  of  a  series  of  re.gularly  scheduled  reports  on  rrorld  agricultural 
production  approved  "cy  the  Foreign  Agricult^aral  Service  Gomriittee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign 
Service  reports. 
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FOREIGN  l^IARKET  N0TE3— COTTOM 


Spain  AnhQiiii5es  New  Policy  on  Textile  Exports  and  the 
Pricing  of  Raw  Cotton  Used  for  Sucii  Exports    1/  .. 


The .National  Cotton  Center  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  received  on  , 
January  l6,  195U  instructions  from  tne  Spanish  ninistiry  of  Gorntneroe 
calling'  for  the  distribution  t_o  textile  manufacturers  of  co:ton  at  low 
prices  as  a  stLwilus  to  tne  .exportation  to  dollar  and  sterling  areas 
of  cotton  piece  goods©    'Received  on  tne  same  day  was  an  order  establish- 
ing a  system  of  export  payments  to  stimulate  snlpments  abroad  of  piece 
goods  liiade  in  whole  or  in  part  icfitn  rayon,  :  ,  ^ 

The  new  orders  replace  Account  16,900  of  the  Consortium  of  Cotton 
Textile  Manufacturers,  wnicn  formerly  permitted  exporters  to  use  the 
foreign  exchange  earned  through  textile  exports  for  tne'  importation  of 
raw  cotton  at  world  market  prices,  which  are  approximately  30  percent 
lower  than  domestic  Spanish  prices.    Also  terminated  were  the  special 
facilities  whereby  manufacturers  exported,  rayon  piece  goods  under  Ac-, 
count  16,900  and  shared  in  the  privilege  of  importing  cotton  witn  the 
foreign  exchange  tney  thereby  earned.  .  , 

Under  the  new  regulations,  all  foreign  exchange  from  textile  ex- 
ports are  to  be  paid  directly  to  tne  Spanish  Foreign  Exchange  Institute, 
witn  the  manufacturers  receiving  only  pesetas  as  payment  for  tne  exports, 
In  order  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  cotton  piece  goods,  nowever, 
manufacturer-exporters  will  aiso  receive  certificates  entitling"  tnem  to 
purchase  from  the  National  Cotton  Center  raw  'cotton  at  the  same  low 
prices  as  charged  the  Spanish  Army,  at  present  36,5  pesetas  per  kilo£/ 
or  slightly  above  the  world  market  price.    All  export  snipments  must 
be  approved  through  the  Consortium  of  Cotton  Textile  Manufacturers  by 
the  government  Cotton  Delegation,  .viiicn  will  cooperate  witn  tne.  Spanisn 


T7      Based  on  a  report  from  the  American  Consulate  General, 
Barcelona,  Spain, 

2/     Equivalent  to  \]S^)0.uABA  per  pound  at  ratio  of  3S.95  pesetas  per  USr;i,CO. 
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Ministry  of  Commerce  in  supervising  the  exportation.    The  export  of 
rayon  textiles  or  piece  ^oods  containing  toxn  cotton  and  rayon  will  be 
enco^-Lraged  tnrougn  tae  pa^nnent  of  export  subsidies,  wnicn  wixl  be  paid 
on  au-1  sales  to  doij.ar  and  sterlin--;  areas p    Tnere  is  no  indication  in 
the  new  regulation  of  the  amount  oi"  i-ne  subsidy  whicn  will  be  determined 
by  a  special  commission  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 

A  translation  oi  tne  Spanisn  Government's  order  on  cotton  textile 
e^5)orts  follovjs: 

NATIONAL  COTTON  C2NTER 

R'dlss  for  t.ie  exportation  oi  cotton  piece  ^oods 
arproved  cy  the  C-o'oncix  of  liiniste^^s  on  Janu.ar\"  6,1931-;- 

Honorable  Sir; 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  cotton  textile  industry's  divesting 
itself  throu  ,n  exportation  of  any  excess  production_,  whenever  the 
excess  arises  from  an;/  cause  (national  under-cons'unption,  etc,'),  the 
Government  nas  al/jays  been  concerned  witn  organizing  a  system  of  aid 
for  these  exports,    Tne  last  of  tnese  systems,  even  if  it  did  permit 
exports  during  tne  years  1932  and  1933^  must  be  considered  Improper 
because  of  the  speculative  margin  tnat  it  offered  to  exporters  tnrough 
tne  free  use  of  the  foreign  excnange  earned  for  investment  in  the  pur- 
chase of  cotton 6 

Therefore,  it  is  necessar:/  to  establish  a  ne^-r  procedure  which, 
eliminating  tne  inconveniences  of  tne  previous,  permits  us  to  support 
non-speculative  exportation  which  endeavors  only  to  decrease  costs 
tnrougn  larger  production,  witnout  obtainin~  special  profits  in  foreign 
markets.    At  least  for  the  present,  this  system  can  orJ.y  be  one  to 
eliminate  purchases  of  cotton  by  the  exporters  and  to  compensate  tnem 
through  sufficient  supply  of  the  raw  material  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  specifically  that  whicn  is  charged  to  tne  Arm;/  Supply  Corps  a 

3;;  virtue  tnere  of,  tnis  l-iinistr;y"  nas  resolved  the  following: 

1.    There  is  hereby  establisned  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer- 
exporters,  a  s;/5tem  of  suppl;/  of  raw  material  at  special  prices, 
provided  the  foreign  exchange  produced  from  tne  textile  exports  is 
turned  over  to  the  Spanisn  Foreign  'n^change  Institute,  wnereby  tnere 
wilx  oe  delivered  to  tne  manufacturer-exporter  by  order  of  tne  Cotton 
Delegation  tnrougxi  toe  National  Cotton  Center,  a  specified  quantity  of 
raw  cotton  billed  at  tne  same  price  as  tnat  cnarged  tne  Army  Supply 
Corps , 


2«    Witn  suf i'icient  advicnce  noxice  ^  rior  "go  tiio  be^:' inning  of"  each 
quarter  tiie  Coti:.on  Le-^e  r^tioii  cQinraunicate  to  the  Cotton  Textile 

I4andfacttirer3.  Cons-ortiiLTi ■  i-ne  vouantitv  of  cotton  wnic:i  wi-LL  have  to  be 
iianded  over  during  the  follo.jing  quarter  at  the  Army  -..rice  for  each 
dollar  value  (or  tne  equivalent  inr-oLxier  foreign  excnange)'  derived 
ironi  exports, 

'  ,        -  -        ■  ...  r  . 

3»-  The  cotton  manufacturers  i-iho  wish  to  export  piece  goods  under 
the  sySteru  of  spec-ial  supply  of  txhe  ratv  material  may  p;rysent  "tueir 
export  requests  on  the  appropriate  forms  and  with  tne  normal  information, 
accompanied  by  a  cost-price^  scnedule  o-f ■  tiie  article  to  be  exV. orted' 
filled  out  in  triplicate,  each  copy  of  wnich  x-cil±  nave  attached  to  it 
a  small  sample  of  the  article, 

h*     In  addition  to  the  normal  requirements  for  all  export  licenses, 
it  will  also  be  necessai^/--,  in  regard  to  tne  openiric-  and  handlin?^  of  ti^e 
credits  covering  tnese  licenses  for  taem  to  be  processed  tiirough  Spanish 
or  foreign  banks  Miicn  are  recognized  to  be  first  class  ins'titutions, 
-In  tnis  latter  case  the  credits  must  De  confirmed  by  a  oanK  op.erating 
in  Spain,  •  ^ 

•  5»    These  requests  will  be  presented  to  the  Consori-ium  of  Cotton 
Textile  Manufacturers,  wnich  .;ill  ior.ie,rd  tnem  Immediately  to  tne 
CoLton  DelegaLion  for  examination  and  Lae  issue  of  an  appropriate  report, 

■  6,"-  The  Cotton  DelegaLion  >:ili  examine  tnese  requests  and  if  it  ' 
finds  tn-em  in  order,  will  forward  them  witn  an  inai cation  of  its- approval 
to  tne  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Tariff* Policy,  one  only  agency  issuing  xicen- 
ses,    Tne  relegation  will  show  on  the  licenses  the  maximum  price  to  be 
received  for  tne  cotton  given  as  reimbursement,  in  accordance- ivitn  inter- 
naT:ional •-prices  for  the  article-.     If  there  should  be  any  difference 
between  tne  maximuiTi  price  set  and  i-ne  price  indicated  in  tne  rec'uest, 
tiiis  difference  cannot  oe  rer:iibareed  in  cotton  but  can  onxy' be  re^^  aid  in 
casn  by  tne  Spanisn  Foreign  Excnange  Insti-tute, 

7,  In  case  tne  Bureau  of  Trade  actualj.y  issues  the  license,  it 
will  send  one  copj  to  -the  Cotton  Delegation  and  another  to  tne  Consortium 
for  tneir  records. 

8,  Tne  manufacturer  will  make -said  exports  in  tne  same  manner  as 
for  any  otner  merchandise,  nanding  over  in -tne  normal  viay  tne  foreign 
excnange- to''tne  Spanisii  Foreign  Exchange  Institute, 

9,  'tfhen  the .exportation  has  been  made  and  tnis  has  been  verified 
by  certification  issued  by  tne  customs,  and  by  lEME  (Spanisii  Foreign 
Exchange  Institute)  tnat  tne  foreign  exchange  nas  been  delivered,  they 
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may  request  Lhs  reiraburseTient  in  ra-w  .lateriai.    This  request  .nust  also 
be  presented  to  GITA  (GonsortiuiTi  of  Cotton  Textile  x"-.anuiacturers) ,  vjaich 
will  verify  i-ne  documents  presented,  and  for^.vard  it,  along  with  its 
report,  to  the  Cotton  Delegation. 

10,    The  Cotton  Deiegauion,  after  studying  tne  dossier,  in  case  of 
approval . -.Til i  issue  appropriate  instructions  to  the  national  Cotton 
Center  for  tne  delivery  to  the  exporter  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  due 
hLm,  entering  the  delivery  of  tnis  cotton  in  tne  account  which  nas  to 
be  kept  for  each  exportation.    If  from  the  study  of  the  case  tne  Dele- 
gation sees  the  need  for  supple  me  ntari'A  infon'-iatlon  or  justification, 
it  may  request  them  before  granting  tne  order  of  dexiver^/  of  tne -cotton, 
withholding  issuance  of  the  deli^/ery  order  untij.  it  nas  received  the 
inf orniation . and  even  refusing  tne  issuance  if  for  any  -^ood  reason  tne  * 
Delegation  believes  tnis  course  justified.'  • 

11.    Any  change  in  tne  actual  conditions  of  the  export  from  tne 
inform'dti'on  given  in  tne  request  wij-1  automatically  result  -  witxhout 
prejudice  to  otner  types  of  penalties  wnicn  might  be  applied  -  in  the" 
loss  of  tne  rignt  to  reimbursement  in  cotton  not  oniy  in  tne  case  of 
the  altered  exportation  but  also  in  any  otxier  exportati^^n  vaiich  the 
same  person  may  nave,  pending »  ...  -  ' 

12*    All  tne  exportations  v;ill  be  to  tne  dollar  or  to  the  sterling 
areas-.    In  order  to  export  to  countries  under  "c^ecxring"  agreements,  it* 
will  be  necessary  in  tne  case  of  each  such  country  to  eonsult  the  Cotton 
Delegation  tnrough  the  Consortium.,      .   •       •  •  ' 

13,    The  Cotton  Delegation .will  set  for  eacn  quarter  a  figure 
indicative  of  tne  quantity  of  extorts  mien  it. considers  normal, 

II4.   "The  UnderSecretariat  of  Commerce  will  issue  appropriate  - 
supplementary'  regulations  for  t^e  execution  of  tne  provisions  of  tnis 
order • 

I  have  tiie  nonor  to  com:;iunicate  tnis  to  you  'for  your  knowledge 
and  execution, 

Maj/-  God  keep  you  many  years..  i  :• 

Madrid,-  January  9-,  1?5L-  ■  '  ■ 

,     .  .  .      Signed:  Arburua 

The  Honorable  Under  Secretary  of  Com:nerce,,  Madrid,  ■ 
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"    ':'  FOREIGN  MARKET  NOTi:S--COTTON  / 

The  Cotton  Marketing  Situation  in  Hong  Kong  1/  2/ 


by  Carl  G.  Cainpbell 
Marketing;  Specialist  , 

At  present  there  are  thirteen  c6tton  spinning  mills  in  Hong  Kong 
vjith  a  tota^  spindleage '  oi  202.^960.'  Since  oome  of  tnese  spinning  raills 
are  adding  spindles  in. order  to  balance  and  rationalize  their  plants  and 
since  some  new  milj-s  plan  to  open^  it  is  anticipated  tiiat  ' the  spindleage 
vjill  be  increased  to.  a  total  . of  220,000  by  April  1,  j.S5hj  and"  ultimately 
to'250,000. 

Currently,  the  spinning  mills  are  operating  twenty-three  nours  per 
day,  six  days  per  ;veek.    At  sucxi  a  rate  of  operation,  it  is  estimated 
tmt  tne  mills  will  consume  l60,000  to  170,000  r;ales  (500  Iba  gross 
weight)  of  cotton  during  this  cotton  crop  year,  '  ,It  la  expected  that  imports 
of  cotton  will  total  at 'least  160^000  bales  during  tne  year.. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  free  money  narket,  and  spinners  there  can  obtain  any 
needed  currencies  for  the  purcnase  of  cotton-.    Tnerefore,  tneir  princi- 
pal consideration  in  buying  cotton  is  pricee    At  present,  sellers  of 
American  cotton  experience  two  principal  difficulties  in  selling  cotton 
in  Hong  Kong*    They  are^   (1)  AiTierican 'cotton  is  priced 'above  other  cottons 
'which  can  be  used  by  the  spinners  (vis,,  Pakistani  and  Brazilian);  and 
(2)  United  States  dollars  command  a  premium  on  the  Hong  Kong  Exchange 
Market,  whereas  otner  types  of  exchange  may  usually  be  obtained  at  a 
discount* 

IT    part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for,  and  compe- 
tition with.  United  States  cotton  conducted  by  the  U»S«  Department  of 
Agriculture,    Mr,  Campbell  acknowledges  the  help  given,  him  by  the  staff  of 
tne  United  States  Consulate  at  Hong  Xong, 

2_/    Statistics  presented  herein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 
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Hong  Kong  must  use  at  least  25  percent  Sterling  Area  cotton  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  in  order  to  benefit  under  "Empire  Prefer- 
ence" in  cotton  textile  trade  uita  certain  Sterling  >i.rea  countries,  . 
Tnereforej  it  is  expected  tnat  at  least  25  percent  of  Hong  Kong's  cotton 
imports  will  be  from  the  sterling  Area  (principally  Pakistan)  in  tne  near 
future  since  "Empire  j^reference"  gives  an  important  advantage  in  selling 
textiles  in  .nost  Sterling  Area  countries.  ■ 

The  spinners  and  mercnants  in  Hong  Kong  are  taking  into  account  the 
chance  that  United  States  cotton  jrices  may  become  competitive  in  the 
international  markei.  through  a  possible  exp'ort  subsidy.    Being  particularly 
price-conscious  tney  want  to  be  certain'  tney  will  be  able  to  obtain  United 
States  cotton  should  it  become  competitive*     respite  zhe  fact  they  like 
its  uniformity  and  other  cnaracteristics,  it  is  not  anticipated  tnat  the 
spinners  and  mercnants  \;ilj.  import  American  cotton  until  the  price  does 
be  c  ome  c  omp e  -i:  i t  i ve , 

Althougn  Hong  Kong's  trade  is  currently  experiencing  a  recession, 
considerable  construction  is  currently  under wsy  in  Hong  Kong,  .  Office 
buildings^  apartments,  hotels,  etc,  are  being  constructed.    This  build- 
ing boom  is  probably  the  res'ult  of  four  factors,  principalj.y;     (1)  There 
is  a  shortage  of  housing  and  hotel  and  office  spacer  (2)  since  available 
capital  cannot  be  utilized  in  financing  trade  which  is  currently  at  a  very 
low  level,  investors  are  seeking  otner  outlet sj  (3)  prirxipaj.  invested  can 
be  recouped  in  tnree  years  since  "key  money"  and  advance  rent  are  collected; 
and  (h)  some  investors  must  stay  in  Hong  Kong  regardless  of  ivhat  happens 
and  sucn  investors  nave  limii-ed  opport'Unity  to  transfer  their  capital  to 
otner  locales,  . 

Like  Japan,  Hong  Kong  is  naving  to  seeK  .larKets  fartxier  and  farther 
avjay  as  competition  increases  in  nearby  markets,     .-nereas,  laicistan  was 
one  of  Hong  Kong's  most  important  i.iarkets  for  cotton  textiles  in  past 
years,  at  the  present  time  Pakistan  buys  a  very  smalx  volume  of  cotton 
textiles  from  Hong  Kong,    Altn-ugiri  tne  Hong  Kong  mercnants  would  like  to 
resuine  textile  trade  witn  Gnina  in  the  volume  tnat  such  trade  once  enjoyed, 
generally  they  do  not  exjiect  tiiat  the  Communists  will  ever  pennit  very 
much  trade  in  consumer -type  goods.    Therefore,  they  are  seeking  markets  in 
Africa  and  the  Mddle  East  to  replace  some  of  their  traditional  markets. 
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The  Cotton  I-farketing  Situation  in  Thailand  1/  2/ 

..  -  By  Carl  C.  Campbell         |        .  ^ 
I^rketing  Specialist      /  huLmi 


Cotton 


It  is  estimated  that  Thailand  cultivated  approxnWiSfel^Ail®P)^^ 
of  cotton  in  1953,  which  should  yield  a  crop  of  aboutl D5 , 000  L i5'"307t}DO™Bale s 
(500  pounds  gross  weight).    It  is  estimated  that  12,000  to  15,000  bales  of 
this  cotton  will  be  collected  for  mill  use,  and  that  the  reminder  will  be 
used  for  hand  spinning  and  non-spinning  uses.    It  is  anticipated  that  in 
addition  to  the  local  cotton,  the  mills  will  require  approximately  3,000  bales 
of  imported  cotton  during  the  1953-54-  cotton  crop  year  if  the  mills  operate 
at  the  desired  rate.    The  Thai  mills  like  American  cotton  and  would  probably 
buy  it  if  it  were  priced  competitively. 

The  Thai  Cotton  Textile  Industry 

There  are  two  cotton  spinning  mills  in  Thailand  -  one  is  wholly  owned 
by  the  Thai  Government,  and  the  Government  shares  an  interest  in  th©  other 
mill.    The  total  spindleage  in  Thailarxi  is  around  35,000  spindles.    So  far, 
the  operators  are  reported  to  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  mills  but  it 
is  expected  that  their  operations  will  improve.    It  is  also  reported  that 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  proposition  that  the  local  mills  should 
be  protected  and  assisted  through  limitation  of  imports  of  cotton  yarn  to 
4-0  percent  of  requirements  since  the  local  mills  have  the  capacity  to  manu- 
facture 60  percent  of  estimated  requirements.    No  effort  is  expected  to  be 
made  to  expand  the  Thai  textile  industry  very  much  in  the  foreseeable  future, • 

l7    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for,  and  competition 
with.  United  vStates  cotton  conducted  by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Tit,  Campbell  ackno^^ledge s  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Bangkok, 

Statistics  presented  herein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary* 


import  Requirement g  of  Cotton  Textiles 

Most  cotton  textiles  that  are  currently  imported  into  Thailand  com3 
from  Japan.    It  is  expected  that  Japan  will  continue  to  be  the  principal 
supplier  although  m.ar^  other  countries  will  participate  in  the  business. 
Indications  are  that  cot ton. fabric- imports  will  approximate  150  million  yards 
in  1953  but  will  probably  be  less  in  195-!+  because  the  market  is  cixrrently 
overstocked^    It  is  expected  that  the  year-end  carryover  will  be  drawn  d.o\m 
to  some  extent  during  the  coming  year,  which  will  probably  reduce-  imports 
accordingly^  .     :  , 

Recent  Imposition  of  Im.i3ort  Controls  ■  ,       '_:  .- 

The  Thai  Government  recently  announced  that  all  items  imported  after 
November  16,  1953,  must  be  covered  by  an  import  license.    Indications  are 
that  the  importation  of  some  lu:cary-type  goods  will  be  restrictedt  However, 
it  is  not  anticipated  that,  the  importation  of  either  raw, cotton  or  cotton 
fabric  will  be  affected.    However j  as;  previously  mentioned  in  this  report, 
importation  of  cotton  yarn  may  be  limited  to  '4.0"  percent  of  the  estim.ated 
requirements^    The  reasons  for  the  import  controls  were  that  the  value  of 
the  local  currency  has  weakened  and  foreign  exchange  balances  of  the  central 
bank  were  being  drawn  down  to  undesirable  level Sj>  particularly^  in  the;  aage  of 
the  Pound  Sterlings    The  Government  hopes. that,  by  restricting  .imports  to - 
essentials,  the  local  currency  will  be  strengtheneid  and  that  foreign  exchange 
balances  will  be  raised  to  satisfactory  level So        ^  .    .  -         \,        ^  ' 
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mdia  Eases  Import  Restrictions  on  United  States  Cotton 

The  tigat  licensing  restrictions  i.iiposed  by  the  Governinont  of 
India  on  tne  import  of  united  States  cotton  have  been  greatly  relaxed 
tnis  week.    Accordin^^  to  a  cable  received  today  from  tne  Araerican 
Consulate  General  in  Bombay^  dated  February  li,  tne  Governiaent  of  India 
"will  license  effective  immediately  the  free  importation"  of  American 
cotton  of  staple  lent:tn  l-l/lb  inch  and  over^    Sucn  cotton  must  be  for 
mill  account,  i»e,,  it  must  go  into  iinmediate  consumption  and  cannot  be 
held  by  Indian  importers  for  speculation.    The  Indian  statement  did  not 
mention  any  iLmitation  on  quantities  to  be  imported * 

previous  to  this  action,  no  new  licenses  v/ere  being  issued  for 
imports  of  American  cotton.    Licenses  issued  in  late  19!>1  for  cotton 
purcnased  at  that  time  are  still  outstanding  in  tne  amount  of  about 
90; 000  bales  i^of  300  pounds),  and  tne  expiration  date  was  recently/ 
extended  to  June  30,  195^«    Tnese  licenses  apparently  are  not  affected 
by  tne  requirement  tnat  new  imports  be  only  for  mill  account.,  However, 
sources  in  tae  United  States  point  out  tnat  most  of  the  contracts 
covering  tne  90,000  oales  mentioned  above  nave  been  terminated  by  the 
shippers. 

Though  no  specific  information  is  available  in  Washington^  C, 
as  to  tne  amount  of  United  States  cotton  tnat  may  be  Lmported  by  India 
during  tne  remainder  of  the  . marketing  year,  informed  sources  estimate 
that  India  may  require  nearly  300,000  bales  of  Ainerican-tyi.'e  cotton  from 
tne  United  States  and  other  countries  in  1935-3li*    As  of  November  30, 
India  had  imported  about  12,000  bales  fro-i  the  United  States  since  tne 
beginnin?;  of  the  marketing  year  on  August  1,  1953c 
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FCREIGN  liARKET  I\X)TES —COTTON 

The  Cotton  I^^rketing  Situation  in  Burma  1/  2/ 

By  Carl  C.  Campbell 
Itoketing  Specialist 

Cotton 

Although  Burma  is  not  as  yet  devoting  ap  much  acreage  to  cotton  as  vjas 
cultivated  in  prev'ar  yearsj  production  has  reached  approximately  the  prewar 
level  due  to  incr^^ased  yields  per  acre«     It  is  not  anticipated  that  Burma's 
cotton  crop  will  be  increased  materially  ^^7ithin  the  next  few  years.  Burmese 
acreage  and  production  data  are  as  follow: 

BURM:    Cotton  acreage  and  production,  average  1935-39,  194-5-49^ 

annual  1951-52  to  1953-54- 


Crop  year  ; 

;  Har\?-ested  . 

\  Production 

(Beginning  August  1)  ; 

!  acreage 

:  (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 

.lyOOO  acres 

:                1,000  tales 

Average  J 

\  428 

\  97 

1945-49  . 

.  178  I 

5  32 

Annual  ! 

1951-52  ! 

\  300 

:  75 

1952-53  ! 

:       360  ; 

5   .  90 

1953-54  ! 

!l/    325  ■ 

1/  84 

27  Estimated. 
Sources    Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 


1/    Part  of  a  contijiuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for,  and  competition 
with,  United  States  cotton  conducted  \)j  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Vtr,  Campbell  acknoi.jledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Rangoon, 

2/   Statistics  presented  herein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 


-  2  - 


The  present  production  of  H-3  and  11^5  is  approximately  3,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross  x^^eight)  per  year  but  the  Government  hopes  to  increase  the 
total  production  of  these  types  to  12,000  bales    (500  pounds  gross  weight) 
which  will  supply  the  total  requirements  for  the  operation  of  the  Government 
Cotton  Spia'.ing  and  vJeaving  lilil.    Ultimately,  the  Governn^snt  hopes  to  devote 
600,000  acres  to  cotton  but  does  not  expect  to  reach  this  goal  until  greater 
interns-l  s-tability  is  achieved  and  certain  improvement  projects  have  been 
realized.     .Although  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  staple  length  of 
the  cotton  grown  in  Burma,  the  major  portion  of  the  crop  is  still  5/8"  and 
under . 

At  pre  sent J  it  is  estimated  that  about  7,500  bales  (500  pounds  gross 
weight)  of  the  crop  are  used  for  hand  spinning  and  non-spinning  purposes 
in  Burmj  about  6,000  bales  (500  pounds  gros.s  weight)  are  used  by  the 
Government  Cotton   Spinning  &rd  Weaving  ilili  and  the  balance  is  exported, 
Burmese  cotton  export  data  are  as  follow' 

BWm t  ^ Cottbh  exports,  1948-4.^  to"  1953-54: 

(Bales  of  500  pounds"  gross -.weight)   

Crop  year  i  Quantity 

(Beginning  August  1}     :  ^  

%      1,000' bales 

0 

.    1948-49  •:.     V,  : '  30 

1949-  50  :  s       i?  .  .         .  ■  ■ 

1950-  51:.:     ,   .  -  ■  •  .  5  •■   :.  33         •       ":   .  . 
1^^51-52  ^  .  75 

1952-  53  :  83 

1953-  54:-  .  :•  .  •     i/    "^5    .        .  ...    r.      .  ,. 

Q 

17  Estimated, 

Source  J    Compiled  from  official  statistics  ; 

and  estimates?  of -the  Burmese  Government^    ■  ' 

Note:    Burmese  cotton  is  baled  in  bales  of  ....  ■' 

370  pounds  gross  and  360  pounds  net,         ..'  '  . 
Bale  figures  in' this  report  have  been 
converted  to  a  500  pound  gross  weight  .  _ 

basis,  •■  V-' 

iiost  recent  exports  of  Burmese  cotton  have  gone  to  Japan  and  the 
Continent  arid  it  is  expected  that  this  trade  will  continue 

The  Government  mill  plans  to  import  about  the  equivalent  of  3,200  bales 
(500  pounds  gross  weight)  from  Pakistan  during  the  1953-54  crop  year.  If 
United  States  cotton  prices  were  competitive,  it  is  possible  that  American  . 
cotton  would  be  purchased  instead  of  cotton  from  other  sources  since  the 
Burmese  technicians  at  the  mill  like  American' Cotton.    It  is  expected  that 
the  Government  mill  will  import  from  4,000' to  6,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross  • 
weight)  annually  in  the  future,  since  it  is  not  anticipated  that  requirements 
for  medium  staple  cotton  can  be  fully  met  with  local  cotton,  ■ 


Cotton  Textile  .p^ndustry  :  '  ■         ;  j 

At  present,  there  is  only  one  botton  spinning  mill  in  Burma  which'  is 
located  near  Rangoon,    It  is  a  modern  mill,  GoVernment-owned  arid  operated, 
and  has  20,000  spindles  and  200  automatic  loomsc    Currently,  the  mill  is 
operating  the  equivalent  of  two  and  one-half  shifts,    Itj5  annual  production 
of  yarn  is  around  5,5  million  pounds^    Fifty  percent  of  the  mill  production 
is  20s  count  and  the  balance  in  I6s*s,  10s*s,  and  5s's,    Since  imported 
■fabrics  are  currently  selling  at  very  low  prices,  the  mill  cannot  compete 
and  has- discontinued  the  operation  of  most  of  its  looms^  .The  Government  is 
considering  the  feasibility  of  opening  another  mill  of  the  same  size  in  the 
cotton  growing  area  in  northern  Burma,  but  so  far,  riothing  concrete  has  been 
dbne  in  starting  the  construction, 

;     In  addition  to  the  automatic  looms  at  the  Government  mill,  the  cottage 
industry  in  Burma  operates  about  250,000  hand  looms,  whicfc^  turn  out  20  to  25 
million  yards  of  fabric  annually,  ; 

Imports  of  Cotton  Textiles 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  textile 
in  Burma  is  normally  about  9  yards,    Uith  a  population  of  17  million  people 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  requirement  would  be  153  million  yards  of  good 
Considering  that  the  Government  mill  could  turn  out  approximat-ely  6  million 
yards  and  the  hand  loom  industry  could  turn  out  25  million  yardsy  this  would 
indicate  an  import  requirement  of  over  120  million  yards*    However,  inaanuch 
as  there  is  still  civil  disturbance  in  a  considerable  area  of  the  country 
and  trade  with  that  area  is  restricted,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  consumer 
demand  in  the  disturbed  area  is  not  being  completely  satisfiedc  Therefore, 
Burma's  import  requirements  of  cotton  textiles  probably  should  be  considered 
to  be  less  than  normal  so  long  as  this  situation  continues.    Yarn  and  fabric 
import  data  are  as  follow: 


BURIiA:    Imports  of  cotton  yarn,  thread,  and  fabric, 
average  1937-^1,  annual  194-8-/49  to  1952- -53 


Year  i 
(October  1-September  30); 

;  Cotton  yarn  ! 
5    and  thread  ! 

[    Cotton  fabric 

;  1,000  pounds  J 

iljOOO  linear  yards 

Average  ! 
1937-/41  ! 

J     25y095  s 

;  165,125 

Annual  { 
~[9^..^9  ! 
194-9-50 

1950-  51  : 

1951-  52  ! 

1952-  53  ! 

!  6,267  ! 
:      17,172  ! 

9,285  ! 
:  14,452  : 
\2j  12,000  ; 

!  22,596 
;  69,8/42 
:        144-,  913 
1/  68,859 
.1/  2/140,000 

1/    Square  yards  rather  than  linear  yards, 
2/  Estimated, 

Source:  Official  statistics  of  Burmese  Government  and 
trade  sources. 


-  ^  - 


Until  October  1,  1953,  India  enjoyed  preferential  treaticent  as  far  as  . 
tariff  on-  imports  of  cotton  fabric  into  Burma  were  concerned,  vis,  India 
10  per cent J  United  Kingdom  25  percent,  and  others  50  percent^  Therefore, 
India  has  been  the  principal  supplier  in  recent  years.    However?  on 
October  1,  1953,  a  neii  tariff  schedule  went  into  effect  and  the  duty  on 
cotton  fabrics  imported  into  Burma  from  all  sources  is  ikdw  25  percent. 

The  Burmese  market  is  currently  overstocked  vdth' cotton  fabrics  because 
of  a  great  demand  for  goods  from  India  to  arrive  before  October  1,  1953^ 
so  as  to  benefit  by  the  preferential  duty^     Indications  are  that  this  large 
purchase  of  goods  from  India  may  prove  unprofitable  since  the  25  percent 
reduction  in  duty  on  Japanese  goods  apparently  permits  Japanese  goods  to  now 
compete  with  the  Indian  goods  even  though  the  Indian  goods  were  brought  in 
when  the  preferential  duty  was  applicable^     It  is  anticipated  that  Japan 
will  become  the  principal  supplier  of  cotton  textiles  to  Burma  after  the 
overstocked  position  is  corrected.    This  is  expected  to  take  about  six  months. 
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Importation^  of  Cotton  into  Indr.a 


At  the  mo.-nent /  litixe  consideration  is  being  given  to  tne  importa- 
tion of  cotton  into  Ixadia  because;  (a)  currently  Luere  is  a  surplus  01 
fine  and  superfine  textii.es  in  the  market  (tnese  types  of  fabric  are 
manuiactured  from  imported  cotton) j     (b)  durin?i;  tnis  time  of  tne  year 
vchen  it  is  cool;  the  big  demand  is  for  coarse  and  medium  textiles  wnich 
are  heavier  and  whicn  are  mostly  manufactured  from  local  cottony 

(c)  the  price  disparity  betveen  xextiles  made  from  local  cotton  and 
textiles  made  from  imported  cotton  is  great  because  tne    rice  of  local 
cotton  is  .maintained  considerably  bexow  tne  .jorld  market  price sj 

(d)  demand  for  fine  and  superfine  textiles  is  sxott  in  both  tne  domestic 
and  export  market;  and  (e)  indications  are  that  tne  1953-5a  Indian  cotton 
crop  will  not  onxy  be  considerably  larger  than  tnat  in  1952-53  "but  taat 
the  staple^  in  some  cases^  .will  also  be  improved^    Tnese  and  other  fac- 
tors have  tended  to  ini'luence  tne  milis  to  put  aside  consideration  of 
imports  untix  later.     However,  .-.aili  stocrcs  01  cotton,  especially 

1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for,  and 
competition  witn,  United  States  cotton  conducted  cy  tne  Ue  Se  Department 
of  Agriculture o    Mr,  Campbell  acknowledges  the  help  given  nim  by  the 
staff  of  tne  United  States  Erabassy  at  jew  Delhi e 


2^/    Statistics  presented  herein  arc-  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary., 

NOTE:    Since  tne  tLme  of  Mr,  Campbell's  visit  to  India  hotice  has  arrived 
via  cable  tnat  tne  Indian  GoverniTicnt  nas  greatly  eased  the  import  restric- 
tions on  U,  S-.  cottono    This  was  reported  in  a  circular  issued  by  tnis 
Office  (number  FC  6-5h,  dated  Februarv  5,  195U),  v.'hicn  should  have 
already  reacned  the  readers  of  tnts  report. 


imported  cotton^ are  so  low  that  plans  must  soon  be  made  for  importa- 
tion of  more  cotton.     It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  tne  mills  must 
eitner  import  around  600^000  bales  (500  lbs,    gross  weight)  or  cut.  =baek 
tneir  operations.    Therefore^  it  is  estimated  that  India  wil±  find  it 
necessary  to  import  about  tne  following  quantities  from  the  indicated 
sources  during  1953-5U: 

Source  1^000  bales 

(50Q  lbs,  gross  weight) 

Egypt  and  Sudan  180 

East  Africa  165 

United  States  and  Others  '                  1/  290 

Total  635 

1/    About  120  thousand  of  tnis  amount  will  be  covered  by  import  licenses 
for  American  cotton  which  were  issued  during  the  1951-52  season  and  of 
which  90  thousand  are  still  outstandings    action  taken  on  Eecember  22, 
1953^  extends  their  validity  to  June  30,  195Ut>    riow  much  of  tne  remain- 
der will  come  from  the  united  States  will  depend  upon  price availability 
of  simiu.ar  cotton  from  other  sources  'under  favorable  '  conditions,  avail- 
ability of  dollar  financing,  etc.    However,  it  is  anticipated  tnat 
around  100  thousand  of  the  120,000  bales  mentioned  above  will  probably 
eventually  be  imported  from  the  United  States, 

Status  of  Cotton  in  India  .  •     .  ' 

During  tne  1952-53  cotton  crop  year,  India  drew  down  ner  inventory 
of  cotton  by  almost  600  thousand  bales  (500  lbs*  gross  weight),  Tne 
inventory  of  American  cotton  dropped  by  over  275  tnousand  bales,  and 
that  of  Indian  by  a  little  over  I4.OO  tnousand  bales,  vjnereas  tne  inven- 
tories of  jigyptian  and  East  African  were  increased  a  little «  Tne 
following  data  give  status  of  cotton  in  India  durin3  1932-53  season: 


:            ■'        i    '  ■              "rn  +  -1  q     V  "Consiim'ptioh 
^                tAujrr       1952:Froduction    i^'^'^'^^'^Pf^iy-srrid  i:xoorts 
Grovrbh  .--    .  carryin-     -  tnnd  Imports  t^^'^l'  ^fZiMo:  1,  '^2 

J  Gar  17^ over 
s July  31,  '53 

Indiciri  0  •  •  0 1  ' 
E;?ypti?n  e  » ,  ' 
United  States; 
Others  2/ 
Total  •>  •  9  0. 

l  '      1,000    '  i  ' 1,000          '  1,000      ;  1,000 
5       bales      :       bales      s       bales      j  bales 

5  1,000 
:  bales 

b                                                                   4                                                                    >^  • 
ft                                                                    «                                                                    •                                                         .  4 

f     1,712*3    s     2,975.0    i     U,6b7.3  ■  :1/  3,liU6.8 
r          30,5    I   ..,    202«9    s    ,     233oii    s;-  151.6 
{     ,.    339.1'  :'  r         78.6.  ,  $.  '     U17.7/  J  3ShcO 
82,5   's  ".  ';:^80V5'    :        363*0    i  21^.9 

:  ■  l,2l|0c5 
:  81.8 

:  63.7 

5  lh7.1 

:      2,1dUoU  .t.    ,3,537.0          5,701..4    :      UA6b.-3'  ' 

;  1,533.1 

1/    Of  this  quantity,  .it  is'  estiiaated  that  220  bfles  .r.'as  used  for  non-inill  uses 
and  290  bales  iTas  exportedo;      ...  •  ....... 

2/   ilostly  East  African, , .,..1^,/  ' 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources «.  ... 

Around  17  iriillion-  .acres  is  beinp"  devoted  to  potton  in  India  in  the 
1953-5U  season  and.  It  .is,  anticipated  that  the  crop.  mil.  approximate 
iiO  million  Indian-size  bales  (e'qu.ivaleht  to  3  •»  53"  nil  Hi  on  50P-pound  pross 

Y:eirht  bales.) .It  is  considerod  that  tne  distribution^  of  this  cotton  ivill 

....  .  .  I 

be  about  as  folloTfS.?. 

Distr.lbuti.o.n  .  '  '  .      .   1,000  bales 

"~.  (5Q0.  IbSo  gross  Veight) 

..Mill  coxisumption  "  .3,05.0 

Non'«mill  consumption  '                          '        '  220 

Export  210 

Inventor^"  Increase  .  ,. .  50 

India  has  had  very  favorable  groivin.p-  conditions  this  year  and  this  is 
th'e  principal  reason  for  the  increase)  i'n  production,    Hoivever,  the  crop  is 
not  turning  out  as  .veil  as  T.as  exi^cted  earlier  in  the  season  and  recent 
estimates  by  both  Government  and  private  sources  nave  adjusted  tlie  crop 
downvfard,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  crop  vdll  be  15  to  20  percent 
better  than  last  year* 


-  k  - 


So  far  tnis  season,  the  Indian  Government  has  announced  an  export 
quota  of  ■  175  tnousand  Indian  bales  of  cotton  l±/i6"  "and  below.-  in 
-staple  (equivalent  to  lu3  tnousand  300-pound  baj.es),    A-i-though  it  is 
not  exp'ected  tnat  tne  Indian  Goverriment  will  autnoriae  the  export  of 
longer  staple  cotton,  it  is  expected  tnat  it  will  autnorize  tne  export 
of  an  additional  quantity  of  resi«±ype  cotton  before  this  season  ends. 


Cot' on  xextile  Equipment 

"        The  cot"Lon  spindleage  in  India  now  totals  over  J-l«5  .nilxion  and 
additional  spindles  are  being  installed.    The  Indian  Govern-Tient  encour- 


-ages  "one 


expansion  of  spindleage  but  discourages  tne  installation  of 


power  looms,  in-  tne  belief  tnat  more  handlooms  should  be  operated  as 
a  means  of  providing  employment  for  more  people.     It  is  expected  tnat 
this  policy  of  discouraging  the  installation  of  power  looms  will  be 
continued  for  some  years  to  come  since  it  is  anticipated  tnat  India 
vyii.1  continue  to  nave  an  unemployment  problem, 

production  of  Cotton  Textiles  in  India 


Mill  production  is  estimated  at  around  1,500  million  pounds  of 
cotton  yarn  and  li,900  million  yards  of  cotton  fabric  for  the  calendar 
year  1953 «     Fabric  production  by  the  mil^s  is  about  200  million  yards 
higner  than  anticipated  a  few  months  ago.-.    Production  of  fabric  on 
handlooms  is  still  estimated  at  about  1,000  mAiiion  yards  in  1953j 
however,  tne re  are  no  data  to  support  this  estimate  and  it  mignt  be 
nigher  than  actual  production  of  tne  handloom  industr;^^  because  the 
hi=-h  production  of  mill -made  fabric  quite  likely  nad  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  demand  for  the  nigner  priced  handloom  fabric 3»    Following  are 
data  showing  the  trend  of  production  of  the  various  types  of  yarns  in 
India : 


(Percentage 

of  total  production) 

Yarn  Description 

r  (Sep 

Year 
t ember -Aug 

ust) 

:  1950-51  : 

1951-52 

:  1952-53 

i  percent  ; 

percent 

: -  percent 

Coarse  (17s  and  Under) 

11 

Q 
y 

11 

Medium  (l6s  to  35s) 

hh 

57 

59 

Fine  (36s  to  his.) 

38 

28 

25 

Superfine  (L6s  and  Over) 

7 

6 

_i 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

-  5  - 


Actually,  the  increase  in  tne  production  of  medium  yarns  should 
continue,  and  tnis  trend  may       b^^neficial  to  the  Aitierican  cotton 
mi^rket  since  the  Indim  mills  use  American  for  spinning  30s  to  50s. 

Domestic  Demand  for  Cotton  Textiles 

Althou;{h  local  d^.mand  for  all  cotton  t^-xtiles  declined  a  few 
months  ago,  demand  for  coarsL.-  and  medium  goods  recovc;red  in  Wovomber 
and  currently  goods  are  moving  at  satisfactory  rat^Sj    It  is  expected 
that  farm  incomL,  will  continue  at  a  r-wiasonably  ai_>n  levvl  and  th-t 
dome. Stic  dv-mand  wil^  continue  to  be  reasonably  strong  since  tne  farm^-rs 
had  a  v^ry  good  crop  this  yeare 

Exports  of  Cotton  T-xtiles  from  India 

During  c-l^ndar  year  1953  India  exported  701s, 3  million  yards  of 
cotton  fabric,  an  increase  of  107o5  million  yards  over  1932.  Though 
tnis  is  considerably  suort  of  th-  G;oal  of  1,000  million  yards  whicn 
India  Sct  for  tne  7r:.ar,  it  is  more  tnan  was  expected  e^rliur  in  tne 
y^ar.    Burmese  importers  mad.^  heavy  purchases  of  Indi^.n  goods  prior  to 
October  i,  1953  in  ord:.r  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  import  duty 
tnat  would  be  applied  on  Indian  goods  after  that  date-,    This  fact,  plus 
the  fact  tnat  tn^:.  Indi-...n  Gov.rnm  nt  ruTiovod  tn,.  10  j-'-rc-nt  export  tax  from 
medium-typ^.  goods  and  now  permits  txie  drawback  of  importy  duty  paid  on 
cotton  used  to  manufacture  cotton  textiles  containing  hOs  and  above 
yarns  that  arc  exported,  gave  th..  oxport.^rs  r.n  incentive  and  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  quote  attractive  prices  to  prospective  buyers, 
India  i^^iLl  probably  continue  to  be  abi^  to  quote  prices  xmicn  will  move 
the  textiles  tnat  ar^  manufactured  from  local  cotton.    It  is  not  gen- 
erally expected  that  India  will  export  very  many  t'..xtiles  tnat  aru 
manufactured  from  imported  cotton.    Some  people  consider  tnat  India 
must  Gj^ort  about  25  perc  .nt  of  her  mill -made  fabric  if  production 
continues  at  the  present  high  rate,     Otn^rs  consider  ta-.t  domestic 
demand  will  continue  to  exp.-.nd  and  tnat  India  !,>dll  not  have  to  export 
such  a  big  portion  of  her  productions    Howev:.r,  at  tnis  time,  it  is  not 
possiblv^  to  judge  accurately  India's  future  purchasing  powero 

Visit  of  an  Ai'ii^rican  Tecnnical  Group  • 

Both  the  Indian  Government  -.nd  tne  Indian  textile  loadwrs  are 
interested  in  a  group  of  United  States  technicians  visiting  India  to 
hold  meetings  similar  to  the  m^ ..tings  held  in  the  various  E^iropean 
countries  last  June  and  Juiy,    The  Textile  Association  (India)  is 
holding  a  Centenary  Celebration  in  Bombay  in  March  and  April  ±9^h  and 
it  has  been  su-'gest^d  tnat,  if  the  American  technical  group  visits 
India,  th-  most  appropriate  time  would  be  during  the  Centenary 
Celebratione 
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Report  on  the  Cotton  Situation  in  Pakistan  1/  2/ 

By  Carl       Campbell  ' 
I'krketing  Specialist 


During  1953-34-,  Pakistan  is  devoting  approximately  3^1  million  acres 
to  cotton  production  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  crop  will  total  1,5  million 
Pakistani" size  bales,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  1^27  million  500 -pound  bales. 
Due  to  unfavorable  growing  conditions  in  some  areas>  mixing  of  varieties  in 
some  instances,  and  poor  ginning  in  most  instances;  local  authorities  doubt 
if  the  quality  of  the  crop  this  year  will  be  up  to  normal^ 

Recently,  the  local  mills  which  operate  on  a  relatively  high  profit  ' 
margin;  have  been  paying  fairly  high  prices  for  cotton.    There  has  also  been 
heavy  trading  on  the  part  of  speculators.    These  two  factors  have  tended  to 
make  export  business  difficult,  and  export  sales  have  declired.  However, 
since  they  only  expect  to  have  1  to  1.1  million  bales  (4-00  pounds)  to  export 
they  do  not  anticipate  having  a  large  carryover.    Exports  to  China  dm^ing 
this  season  are  expected  to  approxim.ate  200,000  bales  (of  4-00  pounds),  to 
Japan  500,000  bales,  and  to  th-e  United  Kingdom  and  others  significant  quantities. 
Some  observers  believe  that  unless  cotton  export  prices  are  brought  down  to 
a  competitive  level  (through  reduced  speculation  or  through  a  reduction  in 
the  prevailing  export  tax),  Pakistan  will  experience  difficulty  in  exporting 
her  cotton  except  in  those  cases  where  price  is  not  the  determining  factor^ 
This  may  be  the  situation  with  respect  to  China,  possibly  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  some  others  if  Pakistan  will  agree  to  purchase  textiles 
from  those  respective  countries  at 'prices  that  are  proportionately  higher  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  high  price  of  Pakistani  cotton.    Such  tie-in  sales 
may  be  possible  but  there  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in  working  them  oat, 

1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for^  and  competition 
with.  United  States  cotton  conducted  by  the       S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
KiTp  Campbell  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  bj'-  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Karachi, 

2/   Statistics  presented  herein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 
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At  the  present  time,  289  F  Fine  (Sav  Ginned),  which  is  generally  considered 
by  buyers  to  be  similar  to  liicdling  1$/16'',  is  selling  for  over  28  U.S..  o^a^.^  pe 
pound,  which  would  Tiake  it  approximately  36  cents  per  pound  for  export  after 
the  export  tax  and  handling  costs  are  added.    This  price  is  believed  to  be 
too  high  in  view  of  the  prices  prevailing  on  the  world  market  today ^    As  a 
result,  exports  of  Pakistani  cotton  are  expected  to  be  slow  until  such  time 
as  the  price  becomes  more  competitive.    Also,  Japan  is  not  expected  to  reenter 
the  Pakistani  market  unless  Pakistan  carries  out  her  commitment  under  the 
Pakistan- Japan  trade  agreement  ard  imports  the  quantities  of  cotton  fabrics 
covered  by  the  agreement 

The  Lancashire  Spinners  recently  formed  a  Lancashire-I^.kistan  Cotton 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  exports  of  British  textiles  to  Pakistan 
and  5-mports  of  Pakistani  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom^    It  is  not  expect-ed 
that  Pakistan  will  increase  imports  of  cotton  textiles  to  any  great  extent, 
howover,  because  restriction  of  imports  of  consumer  goods  must  be  continued 
if  imports  of  es^:ential  items  for  defense  and  industrialization  are  held  to 
the  programmed  levels^    It  is  not  believed  that  Pakistan  v/ill  modify  these 
programs  in  order  to  increase  imports  of  consumer  gx>ds.    Therefore,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  import  increased  quantities  of  Pakistani 
cotton  if  Pakistan  does  not  import  more  British  textiles. 

Cotton  Textiles 

At  present,  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  cotton  textiles  in  the  market 
in  Pakistan  because  authorized  imjxjrts  have  been  practically  td.1  during  1953» 
Although  the  local  mills  have  been  expanding  their  production  materially, 
supply  has  been  far  short  of  denard.    Consequently,  prices  for  cotton  textiles 
have  been,  and  still  are,  very  high.    It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  prices 
have  recently  softened  somewhat  for  the  following  reasons:     (1)  The  Government 
has  begun  purchasing  on  its  own  account  from  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Japan  (It  is  expected  that  under  this  program  approximately  75  million  yards 
of  fabric  will  be  imported  and  distributed  at  reasor^ble  prices  within  the  next 
3  to  4-  months, )  J  (2)  the  Government  has  announced  that  it  intends  to  license 
the  -import  of  cotton  textiles  by  privat'^  importers  during  1954-5         (3)  there 
have  been  rumors  that  the  Government  may  establish  price  controls  for  cotton 
textiles  if  prices  continue  at  such  a  high  level r    Uhile  cotton  textile  prices 
have  declined  to  some  extent  in  Pakistan,  they  are  still  relatively  high. 
Since  expected  imports  and  local  production  are  expected  to  fall  well  below 
demand,  it  is  believed  they  will  continue  at  a  high  levelA    It  is  estimated 
that  4-  to  6  yzJ^ds  per  capita  is  being  supplied,  whereas  normal  demand  is 
estimated  at  from  8  to  10  yaids  per  capita. 

The  Cotton  Textile  Industry  in  Pakistan 

At  present,  it  is  estimated  that  around  700,000  cotton  spindles  are 
operating  in  Pakistan,  eit'ier  on  a  one-,  two-^  or  threes-shift  basis.    By  the 
end  of  1954-,  it  is  anticipated  that  1  raillion  spindles  wiJJ  be  operatingc 
The  Goverrjnent '  s  industrialization  program  has  a  goal  of  2  raillion  spindles 
and  importation  of  sufficient  spindles  to  reach  this  goal  has  been  authorized. 
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Two  million  spindles,  operated  on  an  efficient  basis,  probably  would  produce 
more  yarn  than  Pakistan  could  be  expected  to  consume  and/or  export  in  the 
form  of  textiles.    Hovrever,  the  people  who  support  the  2  mill  ion- spindle 
program  say  that  the  spindles  may  not  be  operated  in  a  manner  that  will  give 
such  a  level  of  textile  production.    Others  say  that  if  there  is  excess  capacity 
that  the  competition  for  business  should  result  in  improved  quality  and 
efficiency  in  production,  which  should  improve  Pakistan's  sales  possibilities 
in  the  export  field.    They  support  the  spindle  goal  also  because  they  believe 
that  Pakistan  must  become  an  exporter  of  cotton  textiles  in  order  to  realize 
the  maximum  benefits  of  her  position  as  a  surplus  producer  of  raw  cotton. 
To  support  this  belief,  they  state  that  a  bale  of  cotton  exported  in  the  form 
of  yarn  or  fabric  is  of  far  more  value  to  the  economy  than  if  it  yeve  exported 
as  raw  cotton^ 

Like  India,  Pakistan  has  a  large  hand  loom  industry  which  receives  some 
governmental  protection.    So  far,  however,  such  protection  has  not  been  as 
great  as  that  given  to  the  Indian  hand  loom  industry  because  of  the  more 
urgent  need  for  rapid  development  of  a  textile  mill  industry  to  meet  the 
country's  need  for  textiles  quickly  and  more  efficiently^    At  present, 
approximately  12,000  power  looms  are  operating  in  Pakistan^  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  total  of  15,000  will  be  in  operation  by  tlie  end  of  1954-.    The  Government' 
program  calls  for  4-0,000  power  looms  by  the  time  the  total  number  of  spindles 
reaches  2  million. 

Since  the  Government  gives  preferential  treatment  to  the  textile  industry 
with  regard  to  taxes,  import  regulations,  etc.,  and  since  the  industry  has 
proved  to  be  very  profitable  in  Pakistan,  it  is  expected  that  the  Government's 
spindle  goal  v/ill  be  reached  by  the  end  of  1957, 

General 

All  types  of  imported  consumer  goods  are  in  short  supply  in  Pakistan, 
and  the  prices  for  such  goods  are  very  high.    Since  the  Government  will 
probably  continue  to  limit  funds  for  the  import  of  consumer  goods  as  long  as 
expenditures  for  defense  and  industrialization  remain  at  high  levels  (expected 
for  several  more  years)  it  is  not  anticipated  that  prices  will  decline  very 
much  or  that  domestic  consumption  will  increase  appreciably.    Therefore,  indi- 
cations are  that  the  standard  of  living  in  Pakistan  is  not  likely  to  improve 
appreciably  within  the  next  few  years  r.nd  as  a  restJlt,  the-  Ibw  jser  capita  con- 
sumption of  textiles  is  not  lilcely  to  show  much  increase  during  such  a  period. 
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Report  on  Cotton  Production  and  the  Textile  Industry  in  Aden  1/  2/ 

By  Carl  G,  Campbell 
i'larketing  Specialist 


A  raw  cotton  production  project  (known  as  the  "Abyan  Scheme")  was  started 
in  194-8.    This  project  is  located  about  4-0  miles  inland  from  the  port  of  Aden 
in  the  Protectorate  of  the  same  name.    Thus  far,  the  project  has  been  very 
successful  and  about  16,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  are  expected  from 
the  1953-54-  crop.    The  British  Raw  Cotton  Commission  has  contracted  to  take  the 
total  production  of  the  project  through  1957,     However,  the  life  of  the 
contract  is.  uncertain  at  this  time  as  the  Commission  is  to  be  liquidated| 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
marketing  the  cotton  because  of  its  desirable  quality,  and  relatively  low  price. 
The  cotton  produced  is  Egyptian-type  with  a  staple  length  of  1-1/8"  to  1-1/4-". 
Strict  control  is  maintained  over  the  seeds  and  the  ginning  to  maintain  pure 
strains  and  high  quality.    Therefore,  the  cotton  is  quite  uniform  and  of  good 
quality.     If  all  suitable  land  was  devoted  to  cotton  the  Abyan  area  could 
produce  50  to  60  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually.    It  is  not  expected  that 
the  crop  will  ever  exceed  30  thousand  bales,  hov/ever,  since  local  authorities 
consider  that  at  least  half  the  acreage  in  the  area  must  be  devoted  to  food- 
stuffs.   There  are  other  areas  in  the  Protectorate  that  would  be  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  but  such  areas  are  far  inland  and  transportation 
facilities  are  non-existent  except  by  air.    Also,  it  is  difficult  to  develop 
them  because  of  civil  strife  in  some  outlying  areas.    Therefore,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  such  areas  will  be  exploited  for  many  years,  if  ever, 

Aden  is  an  important  entrepot  post  for  trade  with  Eritrea,  Ethiopia, 
the  Somalilands,  the  Sudan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen,    However,  in  recent  years, 
its  importance  has  declined  somewhat  since  these  countries  are  carrying  on 

1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for,  and  competition 
with,  United  States  cotton  conducted  by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I£r.  Campbell  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Consulate  at  Aden, 

2/    Statistics  presented  herein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 
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more  and  more  direct  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  Ethiopia. 
Ifevertheless,  a  coneidcrahle  ainoiint  of  goods  still  flows  into  and  out  of  these 
countries  through  Adeno 

At  present;,  Aden  is  experiencing  a  sort  of  boom  because  the  Anglo  Iranian 
Oil  Corapany  is  building  a  big  refinery  at  "Little  Aden",  which  is  located 
approximately  20  miles  out  in  the  Protectorate ^     It  is  a  very  big  project 
and  the  Influx  of  workers,  along  with  the  arrival  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  m-:  terials,  has  stimulated  a  high  level  of  economic  activity. 

At  present,  trade  with  the  siirrourrding  countrips  is  satisfactory,  but 
it  is  not  booming.    Althoi:gh  most  people  consider  that  the  living  standards 
of  the  nearl^y  countries  are  improving,  the  rate  of  improvement  is  so  slight 
from  year  to  year  that  it  is  hardly  noticeableo     It  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  earning  power-  of  the  average  individual  can  be  increased  very  much  in 
the  foreseeable  future^  th^efore;  it  is  not  expected  that  the  people  v;ill  be 
in  a  position  to  enjo^f  any  siseable  increase  in  their  standard  of  livings 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  considered  that  the  import  requirements 
of  consumer  goods  for  the  area  will  increase  signif icantl;/  in  the  next  few 
year So 

Like  other  raw  material  producing  regions,  the  Red  Sea  area  experienced 
a  sort  of  general  economic  recession  after  the  boom  brought  about  b^  the 
Korean  war.    However,  at  this  time,  conditions  in  the  area  seem  to  have 
recovered  to  what  might  be  considered  normal. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  textiles,  business  in  the  area  was  rather  slow 
until  recently.    At  present^  business  in  cotton  textiles  is  brisk.  Gray 
sheetings  and  drills  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  and,  in  recent 
months,  India  has  monopolized  this  business^    In  the  past,  the  Ur_ited  Kingdom 
was  one  of  thp  principal  suppliers  of  finished  goods  to  the  area  but  Japan 
is  now  the  chief  source  for  these  goods.     It  is  expected  that  India  will 
continue  to  be  the  area '  s  most  important  supplier  of  .gray  goods,  and  that 
Japan  will  continue  as  the  principal  source  of  finished  goodso 

Aden  has  a  cottage-type  weaving  and  finishing  industry.    Its  volume  of 
production  is  minor,  however,  and  the  finished  product  is  of  lov;  quality. 
Althoagh  there  has  been  some  discussion  of  establishing  a  cotton  spinning 
plant  in  Aden,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  project  will  be  started  in  the 
foreseeable  future « 
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Report  on  the  Cotton  teketlag  Situation' in  Ethiopia  1/  2/ 

By  Carl  C.  Campbell  •       -  ' 

Ihrketing  Specialist 


■Ethiopia  is  an  interesting  ard  scenic  country  and  her  people  are  friendly 
and  lilcefel^^^     The  -Empire  of  Ethiopia  (the  federation  of  Etidopia  and  Eritrea) 
is  principally  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  state.    Its  area-  totals  approxi- 
mately 4-00,000  square  miles,  and  rariges  from  sea  level  to  15,000  feet.  The 
land  area  is  distributed  approximately  as' follovs: 

Percentage  of  total  ■ 
31 


Permanent  wasteland 
Unused  but  potentially  productive 
land 

Cultivated  area  • 
■Permanent  meadovg  and  pastures  " 
Forests 
Total 

Source:    American  Embassy,  Addis  Ababa 


iTl  I  B  R  A  RY 

7^  ■  CUHREr'T  SERIAL  RECORD 


4^5 
7 

100 


A  census  of  the  Empire  has  never  be^^n- taken.    Present  estimates  of  the 
population  range  from  10  to  20  Tnin^ion,    Hoi-Jever,  the  most  reasonable  estimate 
is  considered  to  be  12  million  (11  million  in  Ethiopia  and  one  million  in 
Eritrea) ,  .  •■    .  -  -  • 

The  ' princix:al  products  of  the  .Empire  are  cereals,  coffee,  ai/d  hides  and 
skinSe  Host  of  the  cereals  are  consumed  locally,  whereas  most  of  the  coffee 
and  hides  and  skins  are  exported,  ■  •• 


1/    Fart  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  cutlets  for,  and  competition 
with,  United  States  cotton  conducted  by. the  U,  S.-  Department  of  Agriculture, 
ilr.  Campbell  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff  of  the  United; States 
Embassy  at  Addis  Ababa. 

2/    Statistics  presented  herein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary''. 
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Raw  Cotton 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  data  regarding  cotton  acreage  and 
production  in  the  Empire.    Hovjever,  it  is  estimated  that  the  eo.uivalent  of 
3,000  bales  (of  500  pounds)  of  short  staple  and  3,500  bales  (of  500  pounds) 
of  long  staple  cotton  will  be  produced  in  the  Empire  during  the  1953-54-  crop 
year.    The  short  staple  cotton  wi.ll  be  used  locally,  principally  for  hand 
spinning,  whereas  the  long  staple  will  be  exported  as  this  type  cotton  is  not 
required  locally. 

The  mill  interests  in  the  Empire  hope  to  obtain  Government  cooperation 
and  approval  to  operate  plantations  or  cotton  producing  projects  in  sufficient 
number  to  supply  the  cotton  requirements  of  the  local  mills  so  that  the  mills 
would  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  imported  cotton.    If  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  the  Government,  these  interests  are  willing  to  provide 
financing  and  bring  in  foreign  technicians,  eq.uipment,  seeds,  etc.,  for  these 
plantations.    It  is  estimated  that  over  60,000  additional  acres  would  have 
to  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  order  to  realise  this  objective. 
The  Government  is  expected  to  cooperate  in  this  matter.    However,  it  will 
probably  take  from  5  to  10  years  or  more  to  develop  a  cotton  production  program 
that  would  provide  the  local  industry  with  its  total  cotton  requirements. 
Such  requirements  will  be  between  12  and  16  thousand  bales  annually  after 
the  mill,  v^i±oh  is  being  put  up  in  Addis  Ababa,  begins  operations.    If  this 
cotton  production  program  is  pursued  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  ginning 
facilities  because,  according  to  unofficial  reports,  there  are  no  operable  gins 
in  the  Smpii-e  except  for  the  gin  which  is  used  to  prepare  the  long  staple 
cotton  that  is  exported.  ^ 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Empire  will  import  12,000  to  15,000  bales 
(of  500  pounds)  during  1953-54,  and  that  for  the  next  few  years  thereafter 
she  will  import  15,000  to  20,000  bales.    It  is  anticipated  that  the  United  Statei 
will  be  the  principal  supplier  unless  U.S.  prices  are  too  far  above  world 
market  prices, 

•^he  Cotton  Textile  Industry 

At  present,  the  Cotton  Company  of  Ethiopia,  Ltd,,  operates  a  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  mill  at  Diredax>7a.    This  mill  has  22,000  spindles  (approxi- 
mately one-half  Italian  origin  and  -one-half  British)  and  358  looms.    This  mill 
produces  around  5  million  pounds  of  yarn  annually,  of  which  approximately 
75  percent  is  sold  for  the  local  hand  loom  industry.    The  remaining  25  percent 
is  woven  into  coerse  sheeting  by  the  mill.    The  mill's  production  of  fabric 
totals  5.5  to  6  million  jards  per  year.    It  is  estimated  that  this  mill's 
production  represents  about  one-third  of  the  Empire's  requirements  of  cotton 
yarn  and  about  one-tenth  of  thn  Empire's  requirements  of  cotton  fabric.  The 
mill  produces  good  quality  yarn  and  fabric. 

Diabaco  Cotton  Company,  Ltd.,  is  currently  constructing  a  cotton  spinning 
mill  in  Addis  Ababa.    Originally,  the  mill  will  .have  3,600  spindles  (Long  Draft 
American  equipment)  and  the  management  expects  to  begin  operation  next  June, 


It  is  expected  that  the  ca.paclty  of  this  mill  vill"- eventually  te  -increased 
to  a  total  of  6,00C  spindles,,  and  that  some  looms  will  also  be  installed  at 
some  future'  date.  .  It  is  believed  that  this  mill  will  'produce"  lesr  than 
5G0,C00  pounds  of  yarn  din-ing  its  first  year  of  operaticno 

The  hand  loom  "industry"  in  the  Srapire ' weave s  over  30  million' yaras  of 
cotton  fabric  annuallyj  which  is  about  one-half  the"  estimated  requirements 
of  the  Empire. •  It  is  expected  that  hand-loomed  fabrics  will  continue  to  be 
widely  used  since  the  Governrnent  encourages  both  hand  spinning- arid  x^^eavin^, 
Although  there  is  some  hand  spinning  of  cotton,  it  is  not  as  significant  to 
tbe  economy  as  the  hand  weaving,  for  the  ■  "indus"ory"  probably  supplies  consider- 
ably less  than  10  percent  of  the  Empire's  yarn  requirements. 

Foreign  Trade  ,  ..  ••'  •  ' 

In  recent  years,  the  Empire  has  enjoyed  a  xavorabie  balance  of  trade  and 
balance  of  payments.    Coffee  makes  up  approximately  one-half  of  the  value  of 
exports.    Cotton  textiles  make  up' sbout  one-third  of  the  value  of  imports. 
The  Ethiopian  Dollar  is  a  very  strong  currency/ and  consequiently  foreign 
exchange  controls  in  the  Empire  have  not  been  as  restrictive  as  the  controls 
in  most  countries. 

It  is  expected  that  the  'p'mpire '  s  exports  of  coffee  and  hides  and  skins 
(which  together  usually  total  over  70  percent  of    value  of  exports)  will 
continue  at  reasonably  high  levels.    Therefore,  it  is  anticipated  that  imports 
can  be  continued  at  the  requ5.red  level  from  all  currency  areas. 

At  present;  aboat  90  percent  of  the  Empire's  raw  .-jotton  requirements 
(for  mills)  must  be  imported;  over  50  percent  of  cotton  yarn  requirements 
(hand  vjeavers)  must  be  imported|  and  slightly  under  Z.5  percent  of  cotton  fabric 
requirements  must  be  imported^    As  the  production  of  raw  cotton  is  increased 
in  the  Empire  and  the  production  capacity  of  the  cotton  miLls  is  expanded, 
the  quantities  of  these  items  that  must  be  imported  can  be  reduced.  Hov/ever, 
it  is"  not  antj.cipated  that  the  importation  of  these  items  can  be  signit icantly 
reduced  in  the  next  few  years,  since  it  is  not  believed  that  local  production 
of  these  items  can  be  expanded  very  rapidly. 

Indian  cotton  goods  have  recently  dominated  the  market  in  the  Empire 
because  of  the  low  prices  at  which  they  have  been  offered.    It  is  expected 
that  India  will  continue  to  dominate  the  gray  goods  market  but  Japan  probably 
will  become  the  principal  supplier  of  finished  goods.    However,  it  is  possible 
that  India  might  also  contini'.e  to  have  an  important  role  in  the  finished 
goods  narket,     w'rtocks  of  textiles  in  the  Empire  appear  to  be  about  normal 
at  present. 

Per  Carita  Consumption  of  Cotton  Textiles 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  standard  of  living  in  the  Empire  has 
improved  to  some  extent  in  recent  years,  and  that  the  income  of  many  farmers 
has  been  increased,  principally  because  of  increased  exports  of  coffee. 


-  ^  - 


However,  this  improvement  has  not  been  too  significant,  although  it  is 
apparent.    It  is  considered  that  the  improvement  would  have  been  greater 
(l)  if  the  export  taxes  on  commodities  such  as  coffee  had  not  absorbed  some 
of  the  income  from  export  sales,  and  (2)  if  customs  duties  on  imported  goods 
had  not  increased  the  price  of  such  goods  to  the  consumer.    It  is  recognized 
by  local  leaders  that  export  taxes  and  import  duties  are  an  important  source 
of  revenxie  to  the  Government,  but  these  people  feel  that  the  duties  tend  to 
limit  consumption  of  textiles  and  other  consumer  goods  to  a  greater  extent 
than  would  be  true  if  G-overjiment  revenue  were  obtained  through  other  types 
of  taxation,. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles in  the  Empire  is  5  to  6  yards.    Although  it  is  not  considered  that  the 
yardage  consumed  has  been  increased  in  recent  years,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  quality  of  the  textilf^s  used  has  improved.    Statistics  shov/  increasing 
imports  of  finished  goods  and  less  and  less  imports  of  gray  goods.    It  is 
expected  that  this  trend  will  continue  because  an  increasing  number  of 
Ethiopians  are  adopting  VJe stern  style  of  dress.    It  appears  that  the  desires 
of  the  average  individual  for  cotton  textiles  are  not  being  satisfied.  There- 
fore, if  income  levels  increase  there  should  be  a  general  rise  in  the  demand 
for  textiles. 
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Rpport  on  the  Cotton  I'krketing  Situation  in  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  1/  2^/ 

By  Carl  C.  Campbell 
I'^krketing  Specialist 

(Based  on  information  obtained  January  18-21,  1954-) 


■  The  Sudan  occupies  an  area  of  970,000  square  miles.    The  elevation 
ranges  from  sea  level  to  over  10,000  feet,  but  is  comprised  principally  of 
lov/lands.     Almost  70  percent  of  the  ar^a  is  desert,  s^^^amps,  marginal  lands, 
and  ironstone  sands.    Although  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country's 
agricultural  acreage  is  rainland,  irrigation  is  very  important.     In  fact, 
the  Blue  Nile,  V/hite  Nile  and  Nile  Rivers  are  the  "life  blood"  of  the  country. 
In  1951-52  (year  beginning  July  l)  3,4-16,000  acr-^s  of  crops  were  cultivated, 
of  which  approximately  75  percent  were  raingrown,  22  percent  irrigated,  and 
3  percent  flooded.    During  that  year,  the  acreage  under  cotton  i«jas  571,500, 
of  which  about  50  percent  vjas  irrigated,  about  33  percent  raingrown,  and 
about  17  percent  flooded. . 

Although  agriculture  has  always  been  the  principal  industry  of  the  Sudan, 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  agricultural  potential  of  the  country  is 
far  from  being  realized.     It  is  not  anticipated,  however,  tliat  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  country  will  result  in  any  significant  increase 
in  crop  acreage  within  the  next  five  years.     Limited  transportation  facilities 
would  make  it  difficult  to  move  the  produce  to  market  if  production  was 
increased. 


1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for,  and  competition 
with,  United  States  cotton  conducted  by  the  U,  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
I'tr.  Campbell  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Liaison  Office  in  Khartoum, 

2/    Statistics  presented  herein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 
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The  Su.dan  TJith  its  estimated  9  million  people  (including  8,650.000 
Sudanese  and  350.000  non- Sudanese  is  considered  underpopulated.    The  standr- 
ard  of  living  is  improving  but  available  statistics  indicate  that  it  is 
still  relatively  loi:^  particularly  among  some  of  the  southern  tribes, 

Ra"^:  Cotton 

The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan  in  1953-54-  is 
estimated  at  661^000  acres^  about  4-61^000  of  T;hich  are  being  devoted  to 
Sakel  types  and  200,000  to  .American  types^     It  is  estimated  that  1953-54- 
production  Tvill  total  about  4,30.000  bales  (500  IbSo  gross  weight)  ^  of  Tvhich 
approximatelj'-  376^000  bales  woald  be  Sakel  types  and  approximately  545COO 
bales  of  American  typeSo    This  production  coi.rpares  favorably  with  last  ^^earts 
production  of  334-^000  bales  of  Sakel  types  and  51^000  bales  of  American 
types o 

The  S^ddan  Gezira  Board^  which  controls  over  half  the  crop^  will  produce 
about  250^000  bales  of  Sakel  types  on  the  acreage  under  the  "Gezira  Schemeo" 
It  is  reported  that  the  Board  had  sold  about  20  percent  of  its  1953-54-  pro- 
duction by  January  20,  1954--    The  Board  had  discontinued  sales  at  the  time 
this  information  was  collected^o  but  it  was  expected  to  resume  sales  in  early 
Februar;^^;,    prices  are  generally  based  upon  the  New  York  markets     Sales  terms 
are  ex-warehouse  port  Sudan,     It  is  understood  that  the  Board  vrould  like  to 
merchandise  its  cctton  on  an  "On  Call,"  price-list  basis,  in  an  effort  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  for  reg^alar  purchaserso    However^  since  demand  this 
year  has  been  very  strong^  circumstances  might  cause  some  sales  to  be  made 
on  an  auction  basis « 

The  Board  offered  20^000  bales  (4-30  Ibs^  net)  for  sale  on  Deceirber  5, 
1953i    It  was  reported  that  offers  v'ere  made  by  buyers  for  about  200^000 
bales  under  this  announcement.    Considering  the  Sudanese  export  tax 
equivalent  to  5^82  U^Sa  cents  per  pound  on  Sakel  types,  and  charges  of 
0^6  U»So  cent  for  transporting  to  ship  and  loading^  the  foOobc  prices  for 
XG4S  under  the  offer  would  be  equal  to  4-6c31  UoS^  cents  per  pound  plus  the 
shipper's  margin,  all  of  v.'hich  is  based  on  a  Hew  York  price  of  33oOO  UsS. 
centso    It  is  reported  that  the  Board  will  raise  the  price  of  its  cotton 
on  the  next  sales    I.Iembers  of  the  Board  believe  that  the  demand  for  cotton 
under  the  December  8^  1953  offer  demonstrated  that  their  prices  were  too 
lowa    Other  producers  in  the  Sudan  usually  follow  the  lead  of  the  Boards 
Therefore^  it  is  expected  that  their  prices  mil  be  advanced  accordingly. 

Members  of  the  Sudan  cotton  industry  v^ould  like  to  dcable  Sudanese 
produ-Ction  of  cotton  v.athin  the  next  10  years^     It  is  anticipated  that  the 
future  increases  in  production  t.111  be  principally  in  American  types  as 
some  members  consider  that  the  marketing  of  these  types  is  less  difficult 
than  that  of  Egyptian  types  during  adverse  business  periods^    They  support 
their  thinlcing  with  the  statem.ent  that  Egyptian  type  cotton  is  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  luxury-type  goodSo    It  might  conceivably  be 
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possible  to  double  Sudanese  production  mthin  the  next  10  years.    Hot/ ever, 
since  nearly  30  years  were  required  to  increase  production  to  its  present 
level  it  is  doubtful  that  the  doubled—production  goal  T.all  be  reached  in 
that  short  period  of  time — particularly  since  much  of  the  best  productive 
resources  must  have  already  been  exploited. 

The  Sadan  uses  less  than  2,000  bales  of  cotton  locally.    Therefore,  ex- 
ports of  cotton  are  very  important  and  in  recent  years  have  generated  from 
65  to  75  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  earning  of  the  country,  Sudanese 
production  and  e:q)ort  data  for  cotton  are  as  follows: 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 

Exports 
(1,000  bales  ) 

398 
267 

2/  185 

1/  Sudan  Government  Department  of  Agriculture, 

2/  Estimate  for  August  1-December  31,  1953.    Total  exports  for 

marketing  year  could  exceed  500  thousand  bales  including  surplus 

stocks  on  hand  August  1,  1953* 

Cotton  Textiles 


Production 

^02.1^         .  ■  (l^QQQ  bales ) 

August  1951  -  July  1952  285 
August  1952  -  July  1953  1/  385 

August  1953  ~  July  1954  2/  430 


The  production  of  cotton  textiles  in  the  Sudan  is  insignificant.  The 
country  depends  upon  imports  of  such  textiles  to  supply  the  country's  re- 
quirements.   It  is  estimated  that  the  Sudan  requires  65  to  75  million  yards 
of  cotton  fabrics  amually.    Approximately  two— thirds  of  cotton  fabric, 
requirements  is  gray  goods,  principally  sheeting.    However,  indications  are 
that  an  increased  quantity  of  finished  goods  has  been  used  in  recent  years 
when  per  capita  income  has  been  higher*    Lata  regarding  imports  of  cotton 
fabric  into  the  Sudan  are  as  follov/s: 

Yardar:e  1/ 

Calendar  year  (Million  linear  yards) 

1950  40.2 

1951  62.4 

1952  96.4 

1953  (Jan.-Oct.  only)  5l»7 

2/  Yardage  estimates  derived  from  tonnage  ilgures 
allowing  7.700  yards  per  metric  ton* 

The  abcfve  figures  indicate  an  average  annual  per  capita  consumption  for 
1khe  period  covered  of  about  seven  yards. 


-  u 


Cotton  Textile  Industry  •■•     ■  •  -       .  •  . 

•  There  is  one  small  cotton-  spiimirig-  and  vreaving  plant  in  the  Sudan, 
Trhich  ncsw'  produc es  ar-bund  t^vo  mil-lion  yards-  of  coarse  sheeting  anuaLly^ 
T'hen  it  begins  operating  atr  full  capacity,  it  T'ill  produce  over  3  irJ-llion 
yards  annually^    This  mill  has  3,000  spindles  and  I50  seoi-autoniatic  loom-s. 
The  mill  has  only  been  in  opera-tion  for  2  years'^  and- employs  members  of  a 
primitive  tribee    Kovrever^  -it  is  being  operated  on  a  reasonably  efficient 

basiSo  -'  ■  I.  '  .     -  ■• 

Another  cotton  spinning  and  vreaving  md.ll  is  being  discussedo     It  is 
expected  that  it  "^.•^:^-ll  l>e  c oris bructed  v.'ithin  the  next  2  or  3  years,, 
Originally^  this  proposed,  mill  -srill  have  IT^UCO  to  20^,000  spindles  and  4-00 
automatic-  ?l00E5,     If  the  goals'  are  realized,  the  miil.Trould  ultimately  have 
80.000  spindles  and  1,200  loomSc    It  is  anticipated  th^t  this  mill  would 
consume  only  Am.erican-types  of  Sudanese  cottono  -  - 

General  ■-  '•  -  '■  ■■  ■'•  ■ 

In  order  to  deve7i.op  the  potential  of  the  Sudan^  capital  and  technical 
assis'tance  are  requiredc     In  vier  of  these  requirements^,'- the  Sudanese  are 
"YeTv  interested  in  attr<ac ting  foreign  investors  to  help  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  the  countryo     It  is  expected  that  the  Sudan  Trill  be  able  to  obtain 
such  assistance  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs  that  tends  to  discourage 
prospective  im'-estors, 
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FQXifeN  i-AIlKET  N01ES— COTTCK 


Outlook  and  Regulations  Regarding  ir.dia^s  Cotton  Imports  1/ 

Attached  is  the  f^oll  text  of  the  Announcement  in  ivhich  the  Gcrverninent  of 
India  sxates  that  it'  i.ould  license,  effective  irniieiiatel^r^,  the  free  iMporta- 
tion  of  Anierican  cotton  of  staple  length  1-1/16  inch  and  over« 

Several  points  in  this  announcement  deserve  special  note^  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  the  IUS„  Consulate  Gexieral  in  Borriiay  dated  February  9j  1954' 

Iicen=!es  rrill  be  given  to  importers  against  previous  sales  to  mills  as 
well  as  tu  Liills  themselves  for  importation  on  their  oT:n  account.     In  both 
cases^  the  applicants  should  submit  evidence  of  purchase  from  overseas  ^ 
suppliers .3    Licenses  t.III  be  issued  only  up  to  the  ceiling  established ^ by  the 
Government  of  India,  and  licensing  Till  cease  innnediately  the  ceiling  is 
reached^    Licenses  issued  under  this  program  vrill  be  valid  for  sales  through 
July  31,  but  the  cotton  may  be  shipped  throu^  Deceirber  31,  1954*  Indian 
firms  with  unused  licenses  issued  in  '195l~52  T:ill  not  be  issued  ne^v  licenses 
until  the  old  ones  are  utilized. 

Although  the  official  notification  does  not  indicate  the  ceiling  estab- 
lished for  American  cotton  i.T^.ports,  -one  of  the  leading  Indian  neifv^spapers 
states  that  current  plans  of  the  Government  of  India  call  for  the  issuance  of 
licenses  for  160,000  bales.    The  same  source  reports  that  the  free  licensing 
of  non-dollar  cotton  v.dll  be  limited  to  400,000  bales  for  the  calendar_2,:ear 
1954,  malcing  a  total  of  560,000  bales  from  all  countries.    According  to  this 
source  these  560^000  bales/  together  TJitii  the  unutilized  licenses  issued  in 
1951-52  for  betT:een  SO,000''and  110,000  bales  of  iunerican  cotton,  and  tiie 
current  season's  domestic  crop  will 'be  adequate  to  maintain  mill  output  of 
cloth  at  the  same  level  as  in  1953  v/hen  nearly  4,900  million  yards  v.-ere  pro- 
duced.   The  efforts  of  the  Government  of  India  are  directed  toi^'ard  boosting 
cloth  exports  to  1,000  million  yards  during  1954  -without,  at  the  same  tame, 
prejudicing  the  supply  situation  in  the  domestic  cloth  markets.     Should  this 
program  require  the  importation  of  more  cotton,  the  press  source  understands 
tiie°Government  of  India  vcill  not  be  reluctant  to  license  the  importation  of 
150,000  to  250,000  additional  bales. 


1/  All  figures  on  Indian  cotton  have  been  converted  from  "tlie  >Indian  bale  of 
400  pounds  gross  T.-eight  to  the  U.S.  bale  of  500  pounds,  gross  v/eight. 


It  should  be  noted  tliat  these  fig-ares  are  for  the  current  calencfer  year, 
and  hence  are  larger  than  the  estimates  previously  reported  by  ihe  Consulate 
for  the  current  crop  year  ending  July  31.    Parthermore,  tlie  above  fig-ares  are 
from  an  unconfirmed  nens  dispatch* 

HOT^ever,  they  are  not  out  of  line  rrith  a  careful  analysis  of  Indians 
import  requirements  for  the  current  crop  year,  made  by  the  U.S.  Consulate  in 
Bombay  in  a  dispatch  dated  January-  22,  195A  from  'vhich  the  folloT^ing  paragraphs 
are  adapted, 

Indian  mills  and  importers  have  failed  to  buy  their  requirements  of  East 
African  cotton  at  the  auctions  held  by  the  Uganda  Lint  I'arketing  Board  in 
i^ovember  and  December  1953.    The  Board  lias  already  disposed  of  more  than  75 
percent  of  this  season's  crop,  the  bulk  of  v:hich  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  East  African  shippers  T:ho  no::  quote  higher  prices.    It  is  also  reported^ 
that  the  too  grades  have  been  acquired  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  As 
a  consequence,  imports  from  East  Africa  rail  probably  be  much  smller  than  uhe 
average  annual  imports  in  recent  years, 

A  major  factor  responsible  for  tliese  small  East  African  imports  is  that 
daring  the  past  several' months,  the  domestic  as  T:ell  as  export  deirand  for  fine 
and    superfine  1/    cloth  produced  in  India  was  so  unsteady  that  Indian  mills 
T^ere  tmable  to  plan  their  cotton  import  prograirs  well  in  advance.    The  tend-  ■ 
ency  of  mills  was  to  keep  only  minim'om  working  stocks  of  foreign  cotton  and 
restrict  their  uurch^ases  to  meet  only  their  iiruiiediate  requirements.    In  addi- 
tion, rumors  of  the  possibility  of  a  grant  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  an  ^ 
export  subsidy  on  American  cotton  made  the  iTiills  adopt  a  cautious  policy  in 
contracting  to  buy  forei-n  cotton.    Should  such  a  subsidy  have  been  offered 
cotton  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  free  world  would  slum.p,  and  the  mills  did 
not  wish  to  be  caught  in  such  an  eventuality,  with  inventories  bought  at 
higher  orices.     Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  broadened  domestic  and  foreign 
offtake^of  coarse  and  medium  2/  cloth,  the  mills  were  straining  to  boost  the 
production  of  such  types,  and  were,  therefore,  shovdng  more  interest  in 
acquiring  indigenous  rather  than  imported  cotton. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing  belief  among  the  mdll- 
Gvmers  and  traders  that  the  U.S.  Goverment  is  not  likely  to  gran-o  an  ejcport 
subsidy  this  season  or  adopt  any  special  export  program  which  will  provide 
an  indirect  subsidy  on  cotton  exports.    It  is  now  felt  that  the  chances  oi  a 
sharp  decline  in  East  i^frican  and  American  markets  in  the  im.aediate  ±uture 
are  remote.    The  result  is  that  there  has  been  a  modest  revival  of  mill  in- 
quiries for  foreign  cotton. 

1/  Fine  cloth  is  clo'Dh  with  7:arp  counts  35s  and  finer  but  not  exceeding  A7s. 
Cloth  in  which  tlie  warp  yarn  exceeds  ^7s  is  classified  as  superfine  cloth. 

2/  Medium  cloth  is  cloth  with  warp  yarn  counts  17s  ar^  over  but  not  finer 
tlian  34s.    Cloth  with  warp  yam  counts  not  exceeding  16s  are  classi-xea 
as  coarse  cloth.  .  . 


Furthermore,  tlie  Textile  Commissioner  l^a.s  recently  advi.sed  tl-ie  mills  to 
plan  their  cloth  and  yarn  production  in  such  a  manner  as  vjould  permit  the 
maintenance  of  their  current  level  of  operation  ivithout  buying  or  consuming 
indigenous  cotton  in  excess  of  the  allocations  ir^ade  to  them  lor  this  season. 
The  Textile  Commissioner  has  also  suggested  to  the  mils  that  they  utilize 
foreign  cotton  and  staple  fiber  to  mke  good  any  likely  deficit  in  their 
total  requirements  of  cotton. 

Usually  viell-inf omed  sources  report  that  mills  have  bought  over  W,OCO 
bales  from  East  iifrican  shippers  daring  the  past  three  ■t^eeks  at  the  prevail- 
ing market  prices.    These  sources  believe  that,  despite  the  failure  of  Indian 
buyers  to  cover  their  normal  requirements  of  East  African  cotton  at  the  time 
of  the  auctions,  it  is  likely  that  at  least  120,000  bales  of  such  cotton  Vvlll 
be  imported  this  season.     Since  some  mills  specialize  in  spinning  higli  count 
yarn  from  Egrptian  cotton  and  there  are  no  otlier  major  sources  of  this  type 
cotton,  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  vail  probably  approximate  those  of  las.t  year. 
Imports  from  East  Africa  and  Egypt  during  tlie  current  season  are  together  ex- 
pected to  total  bet:v\^een  260,000  and  280,000  bales.    An  additional  60,000  to  SO, 000 
bales  are  expected  to  be  procured  from  all  other  sources  "ivith  the  exception 
of  i-akistan  and  the  United  States,    As  there  is  no  prospect  of  importing  . 
cotton  from  Pakistan  due  to  exchange  difficulties,  total,  purchases  of  non- 
dollar cotton  are  estirnated  at  320,000  to  360,000  bales. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  season,  tlie  monthly  mill  consum.ption  is 
believed  to  have  averaged  250,000  bales  of  indigenous  and  50,000  bales  of 
imported  cotton.     (Official  consumption  data  have  been  released  only  for 
August  and  .SepteL.ber  1953 •)    A  projection  cf  this  trend  vxuld  indicate  tiriat  a 
total  of  600,000  bales  of  importea  cotton  v.'ould  be  consumed  in  mills  througli 
July  31>-  1954.,    Prominent  trade  sources,  however,  ,  estimate  iJie  foreign  cotton 
consumption  significantly  loi/er  than  this  figure  as  they  doubt  that  mill 
operations  i.ill  continue  at  the  current  level  throu^iout  tlie  rest  of  the 
season.    They  point  out  tiiat  should  it  become  necessary  for  mills  to  curtail 
their  operations  due  to  a  fall  in  the  dehiarid  for  cloth,  the  resulting  reduc- 
tion in  output  "^^'ould  be  largely  confined  to  the  fine  and  superf irB  categories. 
This  "".vould  mean  a  corresponding  cut  in  the  consumption  of  Inported  cotton. 
It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  irominent  importers  that  foreign  cotton 
consijmption  this  season  v.ould  not  exceed  560,000  bales. 

Against  the  esti:nated  maximum,  cons^omption  of  560,000  bales  of  foreign 
cotton,  carryover  stocks  both  vjith  the  mills  and  trade  at  the  end  of  last 
season  are  estimated  at  290,000  bales.    As  indicated  above,  iiriTDorts  from 
countries  other  thian  United  States  and  Pakistan  are  e;:pected  to  total  320,000 
to  360,000  bales.     In  vlevj  of  the  reduced  con^sumption  rate  of  foreign 
cotton,  it  is  reasonable  to  assum.e  that  some  210,000  bales  vhich  are 
equivalent    to  four  monthiS'  consum.ption  ■'.vould  be  a  "safe"  carryover  at  the 
end  of  the  current  season.    On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  the  supply  and 
distribution  position  v. ill  be  as  folloTfs: 
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3stiT-ated  conc^jmiption  II.953--'54 
'   EwStlmated  stocks  on  Jaljr  31^  1.954 

Estimated  stocks  on  Aug-j.st  1,  1953 
Imports  of  non-dollar  cotton 

''  61^,'X-C  t'j  650.000  bales 

Th3  gap  o.e  120.000  to  ISO. 000  bales  bsfe'een  the .  estrjiiatsd  supply  and. 
demand  can  only  be  met  by  importc"  .from  the  Unii-ed  S-:ite5o     Of  th'Is  quantity^ 
nearly  10_,0(X)  bales  had  already  arrived  by  the  end  of  Dsc-e:Hber^  O-Jtstanfiing 
licenses  for  American  cotton  as  of  that  date 'are  esti-JTiated  by  official 
sources  at  112^000  American-size  bales  or  ?.40  .000  Indian --size  bales.-,  Trade 
soiirces^  hoTJe^er^  believe  tliat  the  outs'banding  licenses  co~er  less  than 
80.000  American- -size  bales  .    These  ■  licenf.es  are  currently  valid  through  J-are  30, 
1954. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  above  'discussion  is  based  on  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  at  present-,     Should,  ho'Jever.  there  be  an  unezpected  ezpansicn 
of  denand  for  fine  cloth  or  priced  in  ^.ast  Africa  increase  t--^  higher  levels^ 
there  T.ould  be  a  comparatively  larger  demand  for  Ajiierican.cottcn,    Also^  in 
view  of  the  fluid  situation  m  regard  to  the  s'j.pply  of  E^st-  Afidcan  cotton, 
the  Government  of  India  may  be  inclined  to  li^-.ense  a  larger  quantity  of 
Ajaerican  cotton  to  ens-'ore  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton  T.d''i:<in  the  co-antrya 

"^ith  respect  to  indigenous  cotton  there  are  reports  that  the  crop  outr- 
put  Trill  be  substantia3-.ly  Icwer  than  earlier  anticipations.-.    Prominent  firms, 
ho77ever-^  continae  to  bold  the  viev:  that  tie  crop    ill  be  adequate  to  meet 
mill  requirements  at  the  present  rate  of  ccnsumptiono 


560.000  bales 
2lrh,02>  bales 


290,000  b^lss 

g^O^OOO       360,000  balas 
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Attachment 

GOVERNISNT  OF  INDIA 
ffiNISTEi  OF  CO:::ERCE  kW  IIMISTHI 
OFFICE  01'  '"HE  JT.  C:iIEF  COJTROLLFE  OF  I.IPORTS 

B-LPORT  TPADE  CONTROL  POLICY 

FLBLIC  NOTICE 

No. 

Sub.iect:    Import  of  Ra.Yi  Cotton  (S.  I-io,  2  Part  II  of  the  I.T.C, 
Schedule)  from  U.S.A.  -  l;v':?3-5u  crop  during  Jan/ 
June  19Sh  period. 


Importers  and  mdlls  are  iniornied  that  licences  for  import  of  rau-  cotton 
of  staple  lenfith  not  less  thanl~]/L6"  from  U.S.A.  for  the  ::eriod  Januar2V 
June  195U  v.dll  oe  issued  freely  by  the  Jt.  Cnief  Controller  of  Imxports. 
Licences  T.dll  be  issued  to  (1)  importers  on  production  of  contract  of  sale 
of  such  cotton  to  mills  and  evidence  of  purch?se  from  overseas  suppliers  and 
(2)  to  mills  im^portin.p;  on  their  o"n  account,  on  production  of  contract  Td.th 
or  evidence  of  purchase  from,  the  overseas  suppliers.    The  application  should 
be  subrrdtted  T.i.th  necessarv"  evidence  and  proof  of  payment  of  licence  fee  and 
valid  Income  Tax  Veriiico'^.ion  Registration  Number.    Application  should  mention 
the  number  of  bales  in  terms  of  UOO  lbs.,  besides  the  numJ^er  of  actual  bales 
(and  vveight)  to  be  imiported  and  the  staple  length  of  the  cotton  which  it  is 
desired  to  import* 

2.  Applicants  should  subiuit  their  applications  complete  in  all  respects  in 
order  to  avoid  delay  in  the  issue  of  licences.    Licences  will  be  issued  up  to 
the  ceiling  available  end  the  issue  of  licences  yvill  be  discontinued  im- 
mediately the  ceiling  nas  been  exhausted  even  though  tne  evidence  of  purchase 
is  produced.    The  licences  vdll  be  valid  for  siiipment  up  to  jlst  December  19$h» 

3.  No  apolication  vn.11  be  entertained  from  the  importers  or  :iiills  who  have 
not  utilized  the  licences  for  U.S.A.  couton  issued  to  them  Isst  and  which  are 
revalidated  for  shipment  up  to  30th  June  195U-    The  applicants  will  produce  a 
declarotion  that  no  foiTiier  comma tmicnts  of  U.S.A.  cotton  are  outstanding  on 
their  account. 

Ii.    mills  are  also  warned  thrt  ordinarily  inter-mill  sales  of  this  cotton 
vdll  not  be  permdtted  and  sucn  sales  can  3nly  take  place  with  the  [.-revious 
perm3.ssion  of  tne  Textile  Commissioner. 

Sd/-R.N.  Philips 

Jt.  Chief  Concroller  of  Imports 

Bombay 

the  Uth  February  19 
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March  3»  19: 


Report  on  the  Cotton  Industry  of  Egypt  1/'  2/ 

Ey  Carl  C.  Caxipbell 
marketing  Specialist 

(Based  on  infonnation  obtained  January  22 -2 G,  195U) 


Egypt  has  an  area  of  approximately  383,000  square  irAles  and  is  i^iostly 
desert.    The  area  is  principsdly  lowlands  but  the  elevation  ranges  up  to 
around  a  thousand  feet  in  some  of  the  hilly  country.     Though  the  country 
depends  primarily  upon  agriculture,  the  annual  rainfall  is  so  lov^  that  irri- 
gation is  necessary  for  all  crops.     Thus  the  Nile  River  is  the  "life  blood" 
of  the  country's  economy. 

According  to  the  last  census  (I9U7),  the  population  of  Egypt  v/as 
19  million,  Y^'hile  today  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  bet'veen  20  and  22 
mill  ion. 


RaviJ-  Cotton 

The  Egyptian  Cfoverrjnent  estinx.tes  the  area  under  cotton  cultivation  during 
I955-5U  at  about  l.U  million  acres,  compared  v.Hth  slightly  over  2  million 
during  1952-53,     The  latest  Goverrm-ent  estimiate  (second)  placed  the  195;'-5^'^ 
crop  at  appr  oxim.ately  1,260,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  compared  7-ith  last 
season's  crop  of  2,0u7,000  bales.     Estimates  by  private  sources  in  i-gypt 
average  about  1,35^,000  bales, 

17    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  m.arket  outlets  for,  and  comipetition 
iith.  United  States  cotton  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture. 
i'.Ir,  CaiTipbell  acknoxvledges  the  help  given  him  by  the   staffs  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Cairo  and  the   Consulate  General  at  Alexandria. 


2/    Statistics  presented  herein  are  t  o  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 
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An  estimate  of  the  cotton  position  in  Egypt  during  the  1953~5U  season 
(August  1-July  31)  follovrs: 

1,000  Bales 
(50c  rounds  gross  weight) 

August  1,  1953  stocks  1/  901 

1953 production  1,330 
Totkl  supply  2,251 

Le  5  s : 

Gonsiujiption  locally  '^IC 


Lxports  2/  l,i?C 


Total  disappearance  1, 810 

Estiiiiated  stcci:s  July  31,   195^;  UUl 


1/    F.^xS  figure  as  published  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  ("World 
Cotton  Stocks  up  I5  Perce nt "  ) ,  llo veirt e r  9*  1953;  v/hereas.  The 
£g3'-otian  Cotton  gazette,  September-October  1953*  p^'-ge  101,  states 
that  the  July  ^1,  1953  inventory  was  the  equivalent  of  807,000 
bales  (5C0  pounds  gross)  -  3, 9'!-, 990  cantars  (supposedly  all 
cotton  in  Egypt). 

2/    Frori  August  1,   1953    "to  January  21,  I95I1-,  Egypt  exported  565,000 
bales  (500  pounds-  gross  weight). 


All  cotton,  after  girining,  must  be  sold  ultiinately  to  the  Egyptian 
Cotton  Cor.i::-i3sion  under  present  regulations.     The  Coin:ds3ion  buys  the  cotton 
at  fixed  prices  and  sells  to  local  mills  and  exporters  at  prices  related  to 
the  near  month  quotation  of  the  Tew  York  Cotton  Exchange.    At  present,  foreign 
buyers  are  actively  buying  Egyptian  cotton  even  though  prices  viere  recently 
advanced  by  the  Egyptian  Cotton  Co;  jrission.     Some  local  m.er chants-  are  surprised 
at  tne  rate  of  buying  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  price  increase. 

Eased  upon  March  Fe-."  York  33 •5^  UrS.  cents,  on  January  22,  195^,  U.S. 
Dollar  prices  quoted  for  f.o.b.  Alexandria  were  approxiiiiately  as  follow 
(considering  Egyptian  Export  Tax  ajLd  discount  granted  for  sales  for  U.S.  Dollars): 

Type  Price  per  poujid 

(U.S.  cents) 

14.7.00 
51.30 

il3a60 

I;6*95 
Ul»05 
1+5.26 


Kamak      -  Good 
Karnak      -  Fully  good 
Giza  30    -  Good 
Giza  30     -  Fully  good 
Ashjfiouni  -  Good 
Ashmouni  -  Fullv  good 


On  January  26,  195h,  the  Egyptian  Cotton  Coimnission  advanced  its  prices 
9  points  (U.S,   cent  points)  on  base  grade  Karnak  and  7  points  on  Giza  30  Q^i-d. 
Aslunouni;  therefore,  it  is   assumed  tlxt  the  shippers  also  raised  their  prices 
accordingly.     The  Conrdssion  is  realizing:  a  little  over  10  percent  profit  on 
its  sales  under  the  present  prices.    According  to  present  plar^s  ,  25  percent 
of  the  profits  are  expected  to  be  put  into  a  Price  Stabilizciti  on  Fund  for 
future  use  and  the   remaining  75  percent  to  be  distributed  to  the  groivers. 
Hc-vever,  to  date,  the  Govermr.ert  has  not  arjiounced  hov;  the  funds  v/ill  be  dis- 
tributed*     In  any  event,  it  mil  be  a  very  difficult  problem  because  the.re  • 
are  many  small  grov/ers  and  no  effort  v/as  m. ade   to  keep  indi\'idual  records  of 
deliveries  since  the  distribution  of  such  funds  had  not  been  anticipated  v/hen 
burring  was  started. 

Althoudi  exporters  v;ho  sell  abroad  theoretically  should  be  able  to  hedge 
by  covering  their  position  through  a  purchase  from,  the  Comjnission,  actually 
it  is  not  possible  because  frequently  ti:e   Comunission  does  not  have  the  cotton 
to  sell.     Therefore,  the  m.erchant  must  buy  the  cotton  up-country,  generally 
at  a  prem.iuFi,  sell  it  to  the  Commission,  &n.d  then  re-buy  it  so  that  he  can 
effect  the  export  in  accordance  with  the  sales  made  to  foreign  importers.  It 
is  reported  that  som^e  shippers  who  sold  for'^/ard  early  in  the   season  believing 
that  they  could  get  thi?  cotton  froFi  the  Comir.ission  at  the   announced  prices 
lost  money  since  they  had  to  ]Da.y  a  prerdumi  for  the  cotton  up-country  ar^d 
deliver  it  to  the  Commission  at  fixed  prices  in  order  that  the  Conmiission 
would  have  the  proper  cotton  to  resell  to  them.,    Uov/,  however,  because  of  the 
premium  that  must  be  paid  for  the   cotton  up-country,  the  shippers  protect 
them^selves  by  charging,  the  foreign  buyers  higlier  prices  for  the  cotton.  The 
merchants  are  pressing  the  GoverriUlent  to  rerm.it  the  resumption  of  Futures 
Trading  on  the  Alexandria  Exchange  so  that  they  will  have  proper  hedging 
facilities,    liovj-ever,  under  present  circum.stances  the  Government  is  relucts.nt 
to  grant  such  permission.     It  is  reported  that  the  Government  is  waiting  to 
see  how  successful  the  Liverpool  Exchange  proves  to  be  after  its  reopening 
in  May  before  decidir^  its  policy.    Also,  some  people  consider  that  Futures 
Tradir^g  should  not  be  resumed  in  Alexandria  until  trade  and  exchange  trans- 
actions can  be  conducted  on  a  free  basis.     The  Goverrmient  has  already  announced 
that,  with  somie  manor  exceptions,  the  195-^-55  crop  v/ill  be  handled  by  tlie 
CoFjnission  on  the  sai-^-e  basis  as  the   1953~5U  crop. 

In  recent  years  AshjTiOuni  cotton  has  become  mdxed  with  an  Indian-type 
cotton  v/hiich  the  .  Egyptians  called  "HIFDI.'*    This  mdxing,  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  has  resulted  in  lowering  the  staple  lengtli  and  unifonrdty  of 
Aslimouni,     In  fact,  the  Government  has  become  very  concerned  and  is  making 
special  efforts  to-  correct  it.     It  is  anticipated''  that  it  will  take  about 
three  years  to  restore  Ashmouni  to  its  former  position.    Due  to  the  shortage 
of  proper  seeds,   it  is  not  considered  that  the  production  of  Acluiouni  ca.n  be 
increased  as  much  as  desired  in  195U-55*  it  looks  nov.--,  195i]--55  production 

of  Ashjjiouni  vdll  probably  be  appr oxim.ately  5^0,000  bales  (5Cu  pounds  gross), 
whereas  the  Government  v/ould  like  to  see  over  60G,000  bales  produced.  The 
local  industry  ivill  probably  require  slightly  under  300,000 -bales  (500  pounds 
gross)  of  Ashm.ouni  during  195i|--55,  m.aking  about  200,000  bales  available  for 
export.     In  recent  years  Egypt  has  exported  between  IjO 0,000  and  cC0,000  bales 
of  this  variety  every  year  except  in  1950-51  when  exports  were  slightly  under 
i400,000. 


There  are  a  number  of  projects,  some  actually  already  started  and  others 
under  consideration,  vvhich  ird.^ht  result  in  increasing  ..cotton  production  in 
Egypt,     Some  projects  are  plsnned  for  opening  ur  ne^.v  land,  i^hile  'others  concerr 
reclamation,  inpr oyement  of  land,  or  increasing'  yield  by  usin^  better  arri- 
cultural  methods.    Ilorrever,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  cottorrpr odu'ction  in 
Eg;^^.t  v/ill  increase  significantly  v.lthin  the .  next  few  ye8.rs  over  the  average 
level  of  recent- years.     It  is  believed  that  cultivation  of  food  and  feed  crops 
will  continue  to  require  all  available  acreage,  except  betv.^een  1,L00,0C0  sjid' 
1*750,000  acres  vdiich  vdll  be  devoted  to  cotton.     If,  in  a  given  year,  the 
prices  for  other  crcps  are  favorable  compared  to  cotton^  it  is   expected  that 
the  cotton  acreage  i/^-ill  tend  to  be  som-ev/here  nearer  the  lor.'er  figure,  v/hereas, 
if  cotton  prices  are  tte  most  favorable,  the  acreage  Vvlll  apnroziiTiate  the 
higher  figure. 

Cotton  Textile  Industn^^ 

The  cotton  textile  industry  is  the   largest  and  most  important  industry 
in  Egypt  today.    Although  the   Indus tr\r  v;as  started  in  Egjrp.t  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  has  gained  its  importance  in  the  last  Uo  years.     Data"  regarding 
the  production  facilities  of  tlie  industr^r  are  as  follow/: 

Description  ,  1938      }Sh5      19^2  I953 

(In  thousands) 

Spindles  (cotton,   silk  and  ra,yon)  3OO        50O        525  ^:;liO 

Pov;er  loor.s  (cotton,  silk  and  rayon)  8  IC  11  lit 

Hand  looms  (cotton,  silk  and  rayon)  30         50         50  pO 

Complete  data  on  this  industry  are  not  a\-ailable  ar^d  the  above  figures 
are  rough  estimiates.     It  is  understood  that  m.ost  of  the  equipment  is  engaged 
in  the  m.anufacture  of  cotton  textiles.     It  is  estim.ated  that  betv/een  ten  and 
twenty  percent  of  the  pov/er  looms  are  automiatic  looms. 

Data  regarding  cotton  textile  production  in  Egypt  are  as  follow. 

Description  ,  .  ,     1938  loi|8  I952 

Cotton  yarn  '  (1,000  pounds)  Uf,100  92,600  122,700 
Mil 1-made  f abr  ic : 

(1)  Pure  cotton  (1,000  square  yards)  15lt.,C0C  2^0,000  236,000 

(2)  Cotton  mixtures  (1,000  square  yards)  n.a.  n.a.  1,030 
(^)  Rayon  (1,000  square  yards)  n.a.  n.a.  1,090 

Here  again  complete  data  regarding  textile  pi-oduction  are  not  available 
and  the  figures  are  rough  estimates. 

Spinning,  r/eaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  of  terctiles  are  carried 
out  in  ^Egypt  so  all  aspects  of  cotton  textile  manufacture  are  encompassed  in 
the  industry-.  •  It  is  anticipated  that  the  industiy  vail  continue  to  expand 
at  least  until  it  can  supply  the  total  domestic  demand  since  the  Government 
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provides  the  industry  satisfactory  protection  against  foreign  coinpetition 
through  tariff,   subsidies,  etc»     In  fact,  soiie  people  consider  that  Egypt 
should   eventually  become  a  net  exporter  of  cotton  textiles  since  the  country 
is  an  important  producer  of  rav/  cotton*    Although  Egypt  already  exports  some 
cotton  textiles,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  she  v:lll  become  a  net  exporter 
v/ithin  the  foreseeable  future. 

Consumption  of  Cotton  Textiles 

It  is  estimated  that  annual  average  per  capita  cotton  textile  consum.ption 
has  averaged  approximately  five  pounds  for  the  past  several  years.    The  sta- 
tistics for  1952  indicate  this  level  of  consumption.     This  is  above  average 
consumption  in  comparison  Vvith  the  other  Middle  East  countries.     Although  some 
rayon,  silk,  and  v.'-ool  textiles  are  consumed  in  Egypt,  the  over-all  consuir.ption 
of  these  other  types  of  textiles  is  insignificant  v/hen  comipared  ivith  the 
consumption  of  cotton.     It  is  expected  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
textiles  in  Egypt  will  increase  in  accordance  v/ith  the  anticipated  increase 
in  per  capita  incom.e.    Eov/ever,  it  is  not  considered  that  this  increase  in 
consumption  mil  be  at  a  very  high  rate,  because  the  increase  in  ar^iual  per 
capita  incoFie  mil  probably  remain  loi^  for  any  given  year.     It  probably  will 
take    many  years  before  the  total  increase  can  be  considered  significant. 
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Report  on  Cotton  Froductlon  and  Textile  Iiidustry  of  Syria  1/  2/ 

By  Carl  C.  Campbell 

Marketing  Specialist  * 

(Based  on  information  obtained  February  10-18,  1954-) 

Area  and  Population 

S^rria  has  a  land  area  of  approximately  72,000  square  miles,  ranging  from 
sea  level  to  over  8,000  feet.    However,  most  of  the  country  is  made  up  of 
plains,  some  of  which  are  desert  land. 

The  following  table  gives  data  regarding  land  utilization  during  1952: 

Explanation    '  Acreage  Percent  of  Total 

(1,000  acres)  ""^Percent) 

Cultivable  Land: 
Cultivated: 

Irrigated    1,204.3  2,5 

Dry  farmed  (Raingrown)  ......      1/7,24-6.7  16.0 

Uncultivated   2/  8,139.2  18.5 

Uncultivated  Land: 

Grazing  (Rangeland)   15,688.6  34.7 

Forests   1,109.0  2.4 

Wasteland   11,772.8  :  25.9  v 

Total    45,160.6  100. O' 

l7    Includes  estimated  3  million  acres  that  is  left  fallow  each  year, 
2/    Most  of  this  acreage  would  require  irrigation  if  cultivated. 

Source:    Estimate  of  American  Embassy,  Damascus. 

1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for,  and  competition 
with.  United  States  cotton  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Campbell  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Damascus. 

2/    Statistics  presented  herein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 
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At  present,  it  is  estimated  that  about  1,5  million  acres  is  under 
irrigation  and  additional  acreage  will  be  put  under  irrigation  from  time  to 
time  as  a  r'^sult  of  several  drainage  and  irrigation  projects  which  are  currently 
under  construction.     It  is  expected  that  from  5  to  10  years  will  be  required 
to  complete  all  of  the  projects  that  have  been  started.    \-^ork  on  the  project 
for  the  drainage  of  the  Ghab  Swamp  was  started  only  recently.    That  project 
will  possibly  be  the  last  one  completed.     Considering  the  projects  that  are 
currently  under  construction,  plus  those  planned^  it  is  anticipated  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  have  an  additional  20C,000  acres  under  irrigation  within 
the  next  5  to  10  yearso 

Although  no  recent  census  figures  are  available,  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated that  the  population  of  Sjrria  is  about  3=5  million.    Since  Syria  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  the  majority  of  the  population 
lives  on  farms  or  in  agricultural  villages. 


Raw  Cotton 

Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1953-54'  w^as  about  3-40,000  acres  compared 
to  .457,000  acres  in  1952-53.    The  Government  had  expected  around  385^000 
acres  to  be  devoted  to  cotton  but  the  farmers  planted  less  to  cotton  because 
of  fear  of  insect  damage,  and  expected  price  advantage  for  other  crops,  ;In 
1953-54-,  farmers  have  diversified  their  crops  more  than  usual  because-  -of  a 
bad  experience  with  insects  in  1951-52  and  1952-53.    Some  members  of  the 
cotton  industry  expect  as  much  as  500,000  acres  to  be  devoted  to  cotton  in 
195^-55.     However,  the  more  conservative  observers  e'stimate  that  the  acreage 
devoted  to  cotton  will  be  approximately  4-00,000  acres.     It  is  generally 
agreed  that  there  will  be  some  increase  in  acreage  planted,  to  cotton,  since- 
cotton  prices  are  favorable  when  compared  with  present  prices  for  other 
corcpiiodities.    In  addition,  the  Government  program  of  pest  control  appears  to 
have  reduced'  the  possibility  of  widespread  damage  from  insectso 
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The  average  lint  yield  per  acre  was  about  300  pounds  in  1953-54-,-  compared 
with  about  200  pounds  in  1951-52  and  about  220  pounds  in  1952-53 ,    The  increase 
in  yield  in  1953-54-  was  due  principally  to  the'  very  low  degree  of  insect  damage, 
The  1953-54-  crop  will  total  about  215,000  bales' '(500  pounds  gross  weight), 
compared  with  225,000  bales  in  1951-52  and  211,000  bales  in  1952-5.3. 
Optimistic  observers  expect  the- 19 54-55  crop  to  total  over' 275, 000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross  weight),  whereas  their  more  conservative  colleagues  expect 
production  in  1954-55  to  be  about  235,000  bales.    The  Syrian  production  goal 
is  4-80,000  bales'xrithin  the  next  5  to  10  years,  but  some  observers  consider 
it  too  optimistic  in  view  of  thfe  factors  that  are  likely  to  influence  the 
level  of  production  .in  Syria  in' the  future , 

The  Government  controls. the  types  of  cotton  that  are  permitted  to  be 
cultivated  in  Syria  and,  in  1954-55,. it  is  expected  that  the  planting  will 
be  about  as  follov/s:    Coker  100  Wilt  70  percentj  Acala  Roger  15  percent;  and 
Lone  Star  15  Dercent. 
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The  Government  also  limits  the  acreage  that  can  be ■  dex''oted  to  cotton 
in  the  various  districts.    The  farmers  can  plant  cotton  on  from  30  percent 
to  50  percent  of  the  irrigated  land  they  cultivate,  depending  upon  the 
specific  limitation  for  the  district.    From  25  percent  to  50  percent  can  be 
devoted  to  cotton  in  dry  land  (ralngrow)  areas  in  the  various  districts. 

The  Cotton  Office  of  the  Syrian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  established 
official  standards  for  Syrian  cotton.    Five  grades  have  been  set  up  for 
roller  ginned  cotton  and  5  grades  for  sav/  ginned  cotton.    It  is  estimated 
that  4.0  percent  of  the  cotton  is  of  the  middle  grades  of  the  5-basic  grades 
(of  both  roller  ginned  and  saw  ginned  types),  with  30  percent  in  grades 
above  this  standard  and  30  percent  below^    The  present  system  provides 
standards  for  grades  but  not  for  staple.     However,  when  selling,  merchants 
do  give  some  indication  of  staple,  viz,  extra  staple,  good  staple,  average 
staple,  etc,    i^bst  export  sales  are  made  on  the  basis  of  shippers'  types. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  Government  classification  system  will  be  used 
widely  in  making  sales,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  standards  will  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  settling  disputes.    If  the  merchandising  of  Syrian 
cotton  requires  that  staple  length  be  accurately  specified  in  the  future, 
the  Government  will  probably  establish  standards  for  staple  length,  also. 

The  efforts  of  the  Cotton  Office  to  improve  yield  and  quality  through 
seed  control,  use  of  insecticides,  destruction  of  old  stalks  before  planting 
the  new  crop,  etCo,  appear  to  be  effective  to  some  degree.    Farmers,  growers, 
and  merchants  are  beginning' to  appreciate  the  desirability  of  such  measures, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  program  will  continue.     In  order  to  protect  the 
reputation  of  Syrian  cotton,  the  Government  has  begun  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  cotton  of  irregular  staple  or  cotton  of  very  low  grade.    Some  improvement 
in  Syrian  cotton  has  already  been  realized  since  these  measures  were  put 
into  effect.     It  is  expected  that  Syria  will  eventually  establish  a  testing 
house,  similar  to  the  one  in  Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
moisture  content  of  cotton  so  that-  a  weight  adjustment  can  be  effected  which 
will  reflect  a  standard  moisture  content^  •  . 

In  general,  the  preparation  of  cotton  in  Syria,  both  roller  and  sav; 
ginned,  appears  to  be  fairly  good.     Over  80  percent  of  the  1953-54-  crop  was 
prepared  on  roller  gins.    Although  the  demand  for  saw  ginned  cotton  has  in- 
creased, the  amount  that  is  saw  ginned  is  still  under  20  percent.    There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  low  vplume  of  saw- ginned  cotton,  the  principal  ones 
being  (l)  most  of  the  merchants  own  roller  gins  and  they  want  to  use  their 
own  facilities  to  prepare  the  cotton  they  sell;  (2)  Syria's  regular  customers 
have  become  accustomed  to  using  roller  ginned  cotton  and  hesitate  to  change 
to  saw  ginnedi  and,  (3)  the  lint  yield  for  saw  ginned  is  about  33  percent 
compared  to  about  36  percent  for  roller  ginned  because  the  saw  gins  remove 
more  waste  than  the  roller  gins  do.    Therefore,  unless  the  merchants  can  get 
a  reasonable  premium  for  saw  ginned  cotton,  it  is  not  a  profitable  proposition. 

Syria  has  an  excess  capacity  for  ginning  cotton,    At,  pre  sent  there  are 
2,500  roller  gins  and  4-2  stands  of  saw  gins  installed  and  operable.  ■  In 
general,  the  saw  gins  have  operated  only  a  fraction  of  the  time,  so  far  this 
year.     It  would  appear  that  Syria's  present  ginning  capacity  v/ill  be  more  " 
than  adequate  to  take  care  of  any  increase  in  cotton  production  that  may 
take  place  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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The  same  situation  exists  in  the  case  of  delinting  capacity.'  'Actually, 
Syria  has  several  delinting  stands  which  have  not  been  installed  because  a 
number  of  those  already  installed  are  idle. 

During  1953'-5'i,  it  is  estimated  that  Syria  will  export  about  80  percent 
of  her  production  of  cotton  since  domestic  consumption  will  probably  only 
require  about  20  percent  of  production  (between  /^0,0C0  arjd  4-5,000  bales  of 
5C0  pounds  gross  v/eight).     It  is  estimated  that  over  70  percent  of  this 
season's  crop  has  already  been  sold.    France  has  been  the  most  important 
bu3'-er  of  Syrian  cotton  this  year,  v/hereas  in  the  past  few  years  the 
United  Kingdom  has  held  that  position.    The  principal  reason  for  the  in- 
creased sales  to  France  this  year  is  that  the  exchange  rate  betv/een  the 
French  franc  and  the  Syrian  pound  has  been  advantageous  to  the  Syrian 
exporters,  enabling  them  to  quote  attractive  prices  to  the  French  importers. 

Cotton  can  be  produced  in  Syria  at  a  very  low  cost  compared  to  costs 
in  the  United  States  and  some  other  cotton  producing  countries  principally 
because  of  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  Syria.     Due  to  this  fact,  it  is  e:':pected 
that  cotton  exports  will  continue  to  be  Syria's  most  important  means  of 
obtaining  foreign  exchange,    Syria  probably  will  consume  more  and  more  of 
her  cotton  locally  since  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  Syria  is  continuing 
to  expand.    However,  it  is  anticipated  that  within  the  foreseeable  future 
she  will  continue  to  export  over  80  percent  of  her  productions 

It  is  not  considered  that  Syria  will  experience  very  much  difficulty 
in  selling  her  cotton;  she  should  be  able  to  continue  to  quote  competitive 
prices  for  her  cost  of  production  lilcely  will  continue  to  be  low  when  com- 
pared with  production  costs  in  other  cotton  producing  countries* 

At  the  present  free  market  rate  of  exchange,  the  Syrian  export  tax  is 
equivalent  to  about  2^  U^S.  cents  per  poundo    Recently,  good  grade  Syrian 
cotton  (possibly  equivalent  to  SM  1-1/16")  was  selling  cdcfo^  Italy  and 
Germany  at  around  39  U.S.  cents  per  pound. 

Consumption  of  Cotton  Textiles  in,  Syria 

Data  for  per  capita  consumption  of  textiles  in  Syria  is  not  available. 
However,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton 
textiles  has  increased  in  the  past  few  years.     Incomplete  data  for  1952 
indicates  an  approximate  average  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  about 
six  pounds.    Since  per  capita  income  is  expected  to  continue  to  rise,  it  is 
considered  that  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  textiles  in  Syria  will 
increase  in  the  future. 

Cotton  Textile  Industry 

SjTia  has  a  modern,  efficient  cotton  textile  industry,  which  includes 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing,  and  specialized  finishing 
facilities.     At  prevSent,  the  industry  has  70,000  spindles  installed  and 
operating.     It  is  expected  that  the  installed  spindleage  will  total  around 
100,000  by  the  end  of  1954-  because  several  mills  are  currently  in  the  procesi 
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of  installing  additional  spindles.     It  is  considered  that  the  spindleage 
will  level  off  at  around  lOCjOOO  spindles  unless  Syria  begins  the  production 
of  AOs  count  and  finer  yarns,  which  would  probably  require  the  importation 
of  long  staple  cotton.    At  present,  there  are  no  indications  that  Syria  plans 
to  begin  to  produce  fine  count  yarns,   so  it  is  not  considered  that  the 
spindleage  will  be  expanded  beyond  the  100,000  spindle  level.    Even  though 
Syria  does  export  some  cotton  textiles  to  neighboring  Arab  countries,  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  for  the  Syrian  industry  to 
install  more  capacity  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  local  requirements 

At  present,  about  12,000  to  15>000  of  the  spindles  operate  on  staple 
fiber,  depending  upon  the  textile  demand  at  the  moment.    It  is  expected  that 
this  practice  will  continue,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  good  demand  for  spun 
rayon  textiles,  as  a  substitute  for  wool  textiles,  in  Syria  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  countries, 

iU though  there  are  no  records  available  v;hich  give  the  number  of  power 
looms  in  Syria,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  2,000,  about 
half  of  which  are  automatic  looms =     In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  hand 
looms  that  are  operated  on  a  cottage  irjdustry  basis. 

In  general,  the  textile  industry  of  Syria  appears  to  be  established  on 
a  sound  basis.    Furthermore,  the  Government  is  protecting  it  through  tariffs 
and  import  restrictions  so  it  is  expected  to  continue  to  prosper.  The 
industry  is  efficient  and  the  quality  of  its  production  is  goodj  therefore, 
it  should  be  able  to  continue  to  hold  its  own  against  foreign  competition, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  protection  that  the  Government  is  giving  it. 

General 

Very  little  official  information  is  available  in  regard  to  commercial 
and  industrial  activities  in  Syria,     However,  the  cotton  exporters  are  plan- 
ning to  establish  an  association.    It  is  possible  that  the  spinners  might 
also  establish  an  association.    If  such  associations  are  organized,  they 
should  be  able  to  provide  accurate  data  regarding  the  situation  in  cotton 
and  cotton  textiles  in  Syria, 

Since  the  transfer  of  foreign  exchange  into  and  out  of  Syria  is  es- 
sentially free,  foreign  exchange  controls  do  not  complicate  the  repatriation 
of  interest  and  capital;  so,  in  this  respect,  investment  in  enterprises  in 
Syria  is  attractive  to  foreigners.    The  Government  welcomes  such  investment 
if  it  contributes  to  the  sound  development  of  the  countryc    A  mission  from 
the  International  Banlc  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  is  currently  in 
Syria.    The  Syrians  hope  that  the  re comme relations  of  this  mission  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  to  establish  an  over-all  economic  development  program  for  the 
country. 

From  the  information  that  is  available,  it  appears  that  Syria's  balance 
of  payments  position  is  satisfactory.    Although  foreign  exchange  transactions 
are  free,  an  import  license  is  required  for  all  imports  that  have  a  value  of 
over  s?lC0,00.    Syria  controls  her  foreign  exchange  balances  in  part  by 
restricting  or  prohibiting  imports  of  certain  items. 
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The  Cotton  Production  and  Marketing  Situation  i_n  British  East_Africa  1/  tJ 

(Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Uganda)     ,    :  . 

■  By  Garl  C.  Campbell        '  ■ 
.     X'larketing  Specialist 

(Based' on  informatibn  obtained  January  9-^12,  1954) 


The  principal  cbtton  prbdueirig  areas  of  British  East  Africa  are  as  follow: 

The  Colony  a:nd  Protectorate  of  Kenya,  which  has  an  area  6f  ' 
224,960  square 'miles,  with  elevation  from  sea  level  to  over 
'•17,000  feet,  and  'a  population  of  5,406, 000 1  ■  ■  ■ 

\  LIB  R  A  RJ 

Tanganyika  Territory,  which  has  an  area  of  362,688'  equate  CURRENT  SERIAL  RECORI 


miles,  with  elevation  ranging  from  sea  level  to  over  19j 
feet',  and  a  population  of  7,478, 000  j  and 
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Uganda  Protectorate,  which  has  an  area  of  93,981  square 
,  with  elevation  ranging  from  2>000  feet  to  over  18, 000  f det^ 
,    ■-  •■■  and  a  population  of  4,959,000,  . /r-:^- ^       ■•?;-■  ■  ;:'■  ■ 

Although  there  are  wastelands  in  British  East  Africa,  a  considerable • ' 
portion  of  the  area  has  satisfactory  rainfall  and  is  suitable  for  cultivation. 
All  typfes' of  agricultural  products  are  produced  in  the  area.    However,  the' 
most  important  commercial  crops  are  cotton,  coffee,  and  sisal.    The  area  is 
gradually,  becoming  industrialized,  but  it  is  believed  that  agriculture  will 
continue  to  be  the.  most  important  pursuit  principally  because  the  people  are 
more  suited  to  agriculture  than  to  industry  and  the  fact  that  the  cl'imate 
and  soil  are  favorable  to  agriculture  in  a  substantial  portion  of  the  area. 


1/    Fart  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for,  and  competition 
with,  United  States  cotton  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Vt,  Campbell  acknovrledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Consulate  General  at  Nairobi, 

2/   Statistics  presented  herein  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 
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Although  British  East  Africa  has  a  much  larger  agricultural  potential  than 

is  currently  being  realized,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  agricultural  production 

in  the  area  will  be  increased  significantly  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Raw  Cotton 

Although  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda  all  produce  cotton,  Uganda  is  the 
only  significant  producer  from  the  standpoint  of  world  cotton  trade.    It  is 
estimated  that  1953-54-  acreage  and  production  are  approximately  as  follow: 


The  Goverrane-nts  of  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda  fix  the  prices  to  be 
paid  to  the  farmers  for  seed  cotton.    The  ginneries  buy  the  cotton  from  the 
farmers  f or ■ the.  Government^.    The  Governments  pay  the  ginneries  a  fixed  price 
for  ginning  and"  baling  the  cotton.    The  Governments.,  thjrough  the  Uganda  Lint 
Marketing  Board  or  other  agencies,  usually  sell'  the  cotton  in  advance  of 
availabilities,  either  at  auctions  or  on  a  fixed-price  basis.    It  is  under- 
stood that  the  auction  is  used,  if  it  is  a  "seller's  market"  and  the  fixed-price 
basis  is  used  if  -  it  is  a  "buyer.Vs  market."    However,  sales  are  sometimes  made 
on  a  tender  basis  for  small  lots  of  special  types  of.  cotton.    It  is  understood 
that  about  75  percent  of  the  1953-54-  Uganda  crop  had  already  been  sold  by  the 
Government  prior  to  January  1,  1954-.    Sales  , of  Uganda  cotton  v/ere  stopped  in 
mid-December  but  were  expected  to  be  resumed  in  the  last  half  of  March. 
Approximately  50  percent  of  the  Kenya  crop  had  been  sold .in  the  seme  period. 
Most  of  the  Tanganyika  crop  (usually  picked  in  August  and  September)  was 
sold  by  the  end  of  the  year.i  . .  •    •  ■  ■       .  •.   .  . 

The  thr<=e  Governments  have  been  making  significant  profits  from  cotton 
in-recent  years.    A  portion  of  the  profits  has  been  reserved  for  Price 
Stabilization  Funds  to  provide  a  means  to  supplement  the  cotton  farmers'  in- 
comes in  years  vihen  the  prices  for  cotton  decline  appreciably.    The  balance 
of  the  profits  has  been  diverted  to  African  Development  Funds  (for  welfare 
and  social  and  economic  development),  or  has  been  used  to  defray  current 
administrative  expenses  of  the  respective  Governments,,    At  present,  Uganda's 
Price  Stabilization  Fund  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  value  of  one 
season's  cotton  crop  and,  if  possible,  is  to  be  maintained  at  this  level. 


Acreage 
XAcresT 


Bales 

(500  pound  gross  weight) 


Kenya    60,000  12,500 

Tanganyika  l/'  .:,vv     200,000-  .  .  ,4-0,000 

Uganda  ..........  1,525,000,'..  ;  333,COO  -. 


iJ  The  195^-55  cotton  acreage,  planted  during  December- 
February  1953-54-,  is  estimated  at  about  300,000  acres. 
Growing  conditions  thus  far  have  been  good  and  a  crop 
of  60,C00'  to  75,000  bales  may.  be  expected  with  continued 
favorable  conditions. 
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It  is  reported  that  Uganda  shippers  are  offering  best  quality  BP-52 
at  35  pence  (4-1.00  11,3^  cents)  per  pound  f„Ocbo^  Mombasa,  and  best  quality 
S-4-7  at  33o$  pence  (39^24-  U„S,  cenbs)  at  the  present  time,  whereas,  earlier 
in  the  season  these  cottons  wero  being  offered  at  31»5  pence  (36^90  UoS,- cents) 
and  30  pence  (35,14-  U^S.  cents),  respecti\-ely.,^^/'    The  lovrest  quality  of  Mi 
cotton  in  these  tjrpes  is  discounted  about  5  percent  and  the  middle  qualities 
are  priced  somewhere  in  between, 

India,  the  United  Kingdom,  I'e stern  Germar^,  and  Japan,  are  generally 
the  most  important  purchasers  of  East  African  cotton^     It  is  rumored  that 
Indian  buyers  feared  tliat  a  subsidy  would  be  put  on  exports  of  Uc.S«  cotton 
and  also  expected  a  crop  of  record-  proportions  in  East  Africa  ducing  1953-54.J 
in  vlei'j  of  "chis,  buyers  in  Indid  anbicipat'^d  low  prices  and  refrained  from 
buying  earlier  in  the  season™    The  crop  will  not.be  as  large  as  India  expected, 
even  though  it  might  possibly  set  a  new  record.    Therefore p  in  recent  weeks, 
Indian  importers  have  been  paying  premiums  in  order  to  obtain  their  require- 
ments of  East  African  cotton.    It  is  anticipated  that  India  will  experience 
difficulty  in  getting  the  quantity  of  East  African  cotton  that  the  Indian 
spinners  desire  because  European  buyers  have  been  very  active  in  the  East 
African  market  so  far  this  season,    Japan  still  has  a  shortage  of  Pounds 
sterling  and  therefore,  has  made  smaller  purchases  of  East  African  cotton 
than  would  have  otherwise  been  expected.     In  view  of  these  factors  both  Japan 
and  India  may  find  it  necessary  to  obtain  greater  quantities  of  cotton  1-1/16" 
and  longer  from  the  United  States  than  had  been  anticipatedo 

'  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  season's  Uganda  crop  is 
a  little  better  than  average  in  staple  and  a  little  below  average  in  grade. 
Approximately  tv/o-thirds  of  the  Uganda  crop  is  S-4.7  this  season  and  the 
balance  is  BP-52c    S-47  is  a  higher  yielding  cotton    but  it  is  harsher  and 
m-ore  neppy  than  BP-52,   (Technically,  the  defect  is  not  a  "nep"  but  is  a 
portion  of  the  seed  coat  that  comes  off  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  lint, 
and  this  material  gives  a  neppy  appearance  to  yarn^ )    Also,  indications  are 
that  S'-4.7  reacts  much  better  to  favorable  growing  conditions  than  any  other 
strain  that  has  been  cultivated  in  Uganda.     Local  leaders  hope  that  through 
research  the  "nep"  fault  can  be  "bred  out"  of  S-47,  and  efforts  are  currently 
being  made  to  accomplish  this.    Due  to  the  conditions  of  gins  in  East  Africa, 
preparation  of  ^kst  African  cotton,  generally,  is  not  considered  locally  to  be 
good.    The  Government  recognizes  this  situation    and  is  making  efforts  to 
overcome  it.    However,  it  is  considered  that  it  will  be  some  years  before 
very  much  is  accomplished  in  regard  to  this  matter,  since  under  the  present 
system  the  ginners  are  allotted  a  certain  quota  regardless  of  the  quality  of 
their  ginning.    It  is  not  anticipated  that  this  system  v;ill  be  changed  due  to 
limited  transportation  facilities,  and  other  considerations. 

Consumption  of  Cotton  Textiles 

It  is  estimated  that  British  East  Africa  needs  to  import  about  150  million 
yards  of  cotton  fabric  annually.    Only  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  is 
imported  as  very  little  knitting  and  weaving  is  done  locally.    Although 'the 


3/  Converted  at  the  official  United  Kingdom  rate  of  1  pound  ' sterling  eouals 
281.1250  U.S.  cents  on  January  11,  1954-. 
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standard  of  living  of  the  local  population  has  apparently  been  raised  in 
recent  years,   statistics  do  .not  indicate  that  the  annual  per  capita  con" 
sumptiori  of  textiles  has  increased.     However,  statistics  do  support  the 
contention  thct  the  Africans  are  using  better  quality  textiles  than  formerly, 
and  more  finished  goods  are  being  iciporced  vhile  imports  of  gray  goods  are 
declining.    Perhaps  one  reason  that  the  volume  of  imports  has  not  increased 
is  that  more  Africans  are  adopting  Western  type  dress,  which  requires  less 
yardage  than  the  conventional  native  dress  particularly  in  the  case  of  women. 
At  present,  annual  per  capita  consunptf.on  of  cotton  fabric  is  around  eight 
yards.     It  is  believed  that  this  cons'i-impt ion  will  gradually  rise  if  per  capita 
income  increaf'.es-  as  is  anxicipated,  as  a  result  of  the  planned  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  of  the  area,  .  . 

Cotton  Textile  Production 

At  present;,  the  productions  of  cotton  textiles  in  East  Africa  is  insig- 
nificant,   Hov;everj  several  man'ii'acturing  plants  are  being  planned  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  area  will,  i^ithin  the  next  5  to  10.  years,  manufacture 
about  one-third  of  its  cotton  textile  requirements,. 

There  are  already  three  small  knit  goods  plants  operating  in  Kenya, 
One  firm  plans  to  begin  operating  a  pilot  cotton  spinning  plant  in  Kenya  in 
1954/  with  the  uJ.timate  goal  of  a  comriercial  spi'niing  plant  in  the  near  future, 
Other  such  plants  are  expected  within  the  next  few  years  in  Kenya, 

At  present,  two  smiall  dyei]ig  plants  are  operating  in  Tanganyika,  One 
firm  has  applied  for  permission  to  establish  a  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
plant,     II:  ±3  anticipated  that  other  textile  projects  will  be  undertaken  in 
Tanganyika  v/ithin  the  next  few  yearsc 

A  small  cotton  blanl^et  plant  is  already  in  production  in  Uganda,  Also, 
a  very  large  cotton  spinning,  weaving,  and.  f  iriishing  plant  is  under  construc- 
tion.    It  is  expected  tha'c  this  plant  will  begin  opere.ting  25?  COO  spindles 
and  300  looms  sometime  in  1955?  and  that  within  a  few  yearsr  its  capacity 
will  be  raised  to  100,000  spindles  and  1,500  looms  plus  bleachi:ig,  dyeing, 
and  printing  capacity  sufficient  to  process  its  output  of  yarn  and  fabric. 
This  plant  is  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  Uganda  Development  Corporation 
(a  semi-government  corporation)  and  a  large  British  textile  firm*, 

General 

The  production  of  electric  power  is  being  expanded  considerably  in  East 
Africa;  motor  roads  are  being  improved  and  nevj  roads  are  being  built;  and  the 
railroads  are  being  expanded.    All  these  things  will  stimulate  industrial  and 
agricultural  development.    The  potential  of  the  area  has  barely  been  tapped, 
therefore,  much  progress  can  be  expected  within  the  next  few  years. 

At  present,  ■  the  area  is  enjoying  prosperity  even  though  the  Mau  ^!au 
problem  is  restricting  development .  of  Kenya  to  some  extent.    Given  reasor^able 
local  and  world  conditions,  it  is  expected  that  the  area  will  continue  to 
enjoy  prosperity  during  the  foreseeable  future.  '   -' 
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MEXICO'S  COTTON  SITUATION  IN.-xW.CH  1/' 


Cotton  is  the  most  valuable  crop  in  Mexico  and  is  the  country's  most 
important  export  item  accounting  for  about  25  percent  of  all  exports  in 
1953»    The  Embassy's  estimate  of  the  1953  production  remains  the  same  as 
previously  forecast  -  1,190  thousand  balesw  2/    About  three-fourths  of  the 
production  is  exported  and  one-fourth  is  used  domestically.    About  99  percent 
of  the  1953  crop- has  been  sold,  and  about  90  percent  of  that  available  for 
export  was-'already  exported  by  the  end  of  February.  ' 

With  increased  irrigation  and  soil- water  available j  especially  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country,  plantings  in  1954-  are. expected  to  be 
increased  and  a. record  crop  of  possibly  1,375  thousand  bj?.les.may  be  produced 
although  it  is  obviously  too  early  to  forecast  production. with  assurance. 

The  trend  in  Mexico ^s  cotton  production  and  export^:  during  recent  years 
is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation  on  a  calendar  year  basis  in  bales  of 
230  kilos  gross .  (507  pounds),  .       .  •. 

Value  of  Exports 

inclviding  linters,   

seedmeal  and  qwnlf  rv  rT  q  P  ^ 


.Ginned 

Cotton 

Year 

Production 

Export 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

1950 

'  1,131 

707 

1951 

1,250 

774- 

1952 

1,228 

999 

1953 

1,190 

1,019 

.1954. 

(1,375) 

Ilillion 
dollars 

95 
U3 
1A.9 
13S 


'■■r\ 


Ht 


According  to  present  prospects  Mexico  should  have  at  least  a  million 
bales  of  cotton  to  export  from  the  1^54-  crop. 


1/  By  Dr,  Faul  G.  Minneman,  Agricultural  Counselor,  American  Embassy, 
Mexico  City, 

2/  All  bale  figures  in  this  report  are  for  Mexican  bales  of  507  pounds  gross 
vjeight  (4-89  pounds  net)  and  may  be  converted  to  bales  of  4-80  pounds  net 
by  multiplying  by  1,01875.  ..  • 
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PRODUCTION 

No  official  estimate  of  the  1953  production  is  available  yet,  but 
based  on  trade  and  Consular  reports,  the  Embassy  estimates  the  crop  at 
1,190  thousand  bales,  the  same  as  the  Embassy's  forecast  on  November  17, 
Ginnings  of  the  last  of  the  1^53  crop  in  the  iiexicali  area  have  only  recently 
been  completed.    Final  outturn  was  greater  in  Sonora,  Delicias  and  Hexicali 
than  previously  forecast  and  slightly  smaller  in  the  Laguna,  Juarez  and 
minor  areas.    See  Table  1, 

Estimates  of  the  area  planted  ard  the  area  harvested  are  less  accurate 
because  of  the  relatively  large  area  of  unirrigated  cotton,  especially  in 
the  Katamoros  region,  some  of  which  was  not  harvested  and  some  produced  very 
poor  yields.    The  Embassy  estimates  the  total  area  planted  in  1953  at  2,150 
thousand  acres,  and  the,  area  . bar vested  at  1,890  thousand  acres. 


Table  1.—  Ijexican  potton  production  1952,  1953  and 

■forecast  for  1954 


Region 

t       Area. harvested  : 

;  Production 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  1954  3/ 

I  1952 

:  1953  ' 

:  1954  a/ 

Mexicali,  ^, , ,  •. ... 
S  0  nor  a  -S  i  ija  1  oa , 

i'T,0.0O' 
!  acres  ! 

!       425  ! 

!  560 

5     395  . 

;.  268s 
125  : 

5  52 
23  J 
89  : 

;  acres 

:..  1,C00 
!  acres  : 

i-  1,000 
:  bales  ! 

:  1,000. 
I  bales  i 

:  1,000 
;  bales  ■ 

4.33  ! 

:      580  ; 
!  370 
.  260  J 
121 

5  50 

i         2  : 

71 

I     420  ; 
660 

;     340  ! 

.  -245 
I  125 
!       46  ' 
22  J 
:       80  ! 

.    • 335  : 
i  209 
!.  253' 
!     255  : 
:  96 
i  36 

10  J 
!  34 

!        340  ! 

5      143  : 
;     302  : 
.  234 
:  122 
26  ! 
1  : 

:       22  : 

i  335 
335 
285 
:  240 
:  100 
30 
15 
35 

5  1,937  : 

1,890  1 

!  1,938  ; 

1,228  : 

1,190 

:  1,375 

a/  Forecast,. 


Source:    Embassy  estimate  except  for  totals  for  1952  which  are 

official  estimates  of  Direccion  General  de  Economia  Rural, 

Forecasts  for  the  1954  crop  by  the  most  reliable  trade  sources  at  this 
time  vary  from  1.3  to  1,4  million  bales,  and  the  Shbassy  forecasts  1,375 
thousand  bales,    Kuch  will  depend  (a)  on  whether  rains  in  the  next  fev/  weeks 
permit  plantings  of  large  areas  of  unirrigated  land  in  the  northeast,  (b)  on 
the  rainfall  during  .the  growing  season,  and  (c)  on  the  extent  of  insect  and 
disease  damage,  .  .    •  - 

The  area  to  be  planted  in  most  regions  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than 
in  1953  due  to  some  shift  to  wheat,  and  in  some  cases,  a  shortage  of  water. 
In  the  I'htaraoros  region,  hpwev-^r,  between  200  and  240  thousand  acres  more,  of 
irrigated  land  are  being  planted  to  cotton,  and  the  area  to  be  planted  on 
unirrigated  land  will  depend  entirely  on  the  rainfall  in  l^;arch.    The  total 
area  to  be  planted  in  llexico  therefore  may  still  vary  v/idely.    The  Embassy's 


present  forecast"  is  based  on  "the  assumption  that  less  than  one-half  of  the 
unirrigated  land  prepared  for  cotton  will  be  planted  in  the  mtamoros  region. 
The  following  is  a,  brief  review  by  regions: 

Mexicali,    This  extreme  northwestei'n; region  near  the  United  States  border 
depends  on  irrigation  water  from "the  Colbrado  River  and  has  been  the  leading 
producer  diiring  the  past  two  yeetrs.    It  may  again  equal  liatamoros  production 
in  1954-  although  the  area  to  be  planted  reportedly  is  to .be  reduced  slightly. 

liatamoros.    This  region  in  .  the  extreme  northeast  part  of  Ifeico  includes 
the  area  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  Camargo  and  Reynosa  to  the  Gulf  and 
south  to  the  San  Fernando  valley.    Only  about  one-^third  of  the  land  planted 
to  cotton  in  1953  was  irrigated  and  much  of  the  unirrigated  cotton  did  not 
produce  a  crop.    As  a  result  of  completing  the  new  -Falcon  Dam,  ho^^^ever,  more 
than  200  thousand  acres  of  additional  irrigated  land  is  available  for  1954- 
planting  and  a  much  larger  crop  is  expected.    The  planting  season  closes  in 
liarch  and  due  to  the  lack  of  rain,  much  and  possibly  most  of  the  unirrigated 
land  may  not  be  planted. 

Sonora-Sinaloa.    This  region  on  the  We ^t  Coast  includes  numerous  irri- 
gated valleys  that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  from  Culiacan  on  the 
south  to  Nogale sat  the  border.    Some  areas  have  adequate  irrigation  water 
while  in  others  it  is  inadequate.    In  some  cases  priority  for  water  is  given 
to  food  crops  and  in  some  cases  to  ejidos  (comraunal  farms)  at  the  expense  of 
privately  owned  farms.    S.ome  .shift  to  wheat  has  taken  place  in  this  region 
and  consequently  reduced  cotton  planting  is  expected. 

Laguna .    This  region  centers  around  Torreon  but  also  includes  Ceballos. 
Host  of  the  irrigation  is  from  wells  and  the  cotton  area  is  expected  to  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  shift  toward  wheat  and  other  food  crops  and  the 
necessity  to  rotate  to  control  cotton  diseases. 

Delicias.    This  includes  the , irrigated  area  in  the  southeastern  one- 
third  of  the  v'^tate  of  Chihuahua  from  Jimenez  on  the  south  to  Ojinaja  at  the 
United  States  border  on  the  north.    This  section  is  suffering  from  a  drought 
again  this  year. and  some  reduction  in  cotton  planting  is  anticipated, 

Juarez .    Included  in  this  region  are  scattered  areas  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  of  Chihuahua  from  El  Carmen  to  Juarez  and  Ascension  on  the  west. 
Due  to  continued  drought,  reduced  plantings  are  anticipated. 

Don  Martin.    This  small  area  depends  on  Water  from  the  Don  Martin  (now 
Anahuac)  Dam,  west  of  Laredo,    This  dam  was  dry  in  1953  and  cotton  production 
declined  to  only  2,000  bales,  but  the  dam  is  now  about  full  and  larger 
plantings  are  being  resumed, 

*  Other  Regions.  These  include  widely  scattered  smaller  areas  such  as 
along  the  Rio  Grande  at  Laredo  and  Piedras  Negras  and  in  the  south  in  the 
State  of  Colima,    A  new  area  near  La  Paz  in  the  southern  part  of  -Baja 
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Calif,orjiia.  jal^p  devjeloping..  The  ;principal  "other"  areas  and^their 
produc,tion  are  as  follows:.  .  _  '.. 


Area 


Production 


■  ^   '  ■"  . .;    ■  •  ■ .'    •  ^ 

•  - . ^.  - ,  ■■ 

1, 000-  • 

1,  000  : 

•    ,1, 00,0 

1,000 

■' 

:•.  acres ..; 

acres 

•  .bale^s 

.  oai.e  s 

Laredo 

15 

17 

5 

10 

Monterrey  ;• , . 

,  10.  . 

,15  . 

.  ■  6 

Colima  ... 

15. 

:  15.  . 

La  Paz 

..     .  -a-. 

.  .-^5  ■ 

.2..■ 

...  .5 

Other  • 

^  '  ■".■8..",. 

.  Total 

7i.^  • 

;:•  80-  .-; 

.  35 

QUALITY  OF  THE  1953  .CROP       t  .•-  ■    ■  •> 

The  staple  length  and  quality  of  Mexican  cotton  varies  little  from 
year  to  year  because  most  of  :  it  ^is  produced.-  on-  irrigated  land  and  . weather 
conditions  are  fairly  uniform*    The  cotton  trade  reports -that -cotton  of . 
the  1953  crcip- varied  in  length  from  7/8  to  1-1/8  inohes  with  percentage., 
distribution  as  follows s  :         . •.  ••■ 

-  ••  ■  i    .■■ :  Percent  of  crop.;  -  :..  •  -      ■  ■ 

Less  than  1  inch  4- 
.  •       -         ■  1  inch   •  ■  ■  10  - 

....    ..'  1-1/32  inch-.  ■  .    ,  •  4-0  •  V  .:-  •:, 

■   ,.  •  1-1/16  inch   ......  -30  ■  - 

1-3/32  inch  ••  15 
1-1/8  inch  1 

-  On  a  quality  basis  the  trade  estimates  a  distribution  as  follows: 

'       ■  Percent  of  crop      ...  ; 


Middling  bright  and  -better  ■  .  -55 
Fiddling  25 
Strict  Low  Middling  .  10 
Lo^'  Middling  5 

Strict  -Good  Ordinary  and  below   5 

ICO 


DOMESTIC  CONSUMFTION  .  ■  • 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Mexico  is  very  low  at  only  about  2,6  kilos 
(l  kilo  ::  2.2  pounds)  per  capita  compared  with  2.1  in  Italy,  4.3  in  Japan, 
and  15.2  in  the  United  States.    Consumption  during  recent  years,  according 
to  tax  data,  has  varied  from  300  to  325  thousand  bales.    Consumption  in 


i 
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1953-54-  v/as  previously  estiniatec'  at  315  thousand  teales  but  since  January  1 
some  increase  in  the  rate  .of  eo-n sumption  has  been  noted  so  that  the  .Embassy 
now  forecasts  the  1953-54.  cdnsujaptidn- at- about  325  thousand  bales. 

Table  2, —  Mexico's  foreign  trade  in  Cotton,.  1950  to  1953 


.-  -   ■•.  ,    IMPORTS  .  • 

Year .    '  •  ■ : 

Cotton  1 

;         Linters  ' 

Ketric    ■:  1,000 

:  i'fetric   ■ : 

1,000 

• 
• 

tons  1/  :    pesos  2/  J 

tons  1/  : 

►  pesos  2/ 

• 
• 

• 

.     ••■IS2  V     ■   1,969  ! 

\  ■  ■  ■     .  54 

:  324 

223  :  3,221 

:  46 

5  259 

,    111  :  1,S83 

5  57 

:  227 

201  :         2,04-7  ! 

:  16 

:  114 

EXPERTS  .  . 

162,638  -  x     760,^63  i 

;    24,778  : 

19,063 

178,005  :  ■1,112,422  J 

,    34,404  :  64,851 

229,829  :  1,137,335  : 

22,038 

:  27,713 

1953  J/  .  : 

234,311  ;  1,119,072  • 

•  31,498 

:  24,231 

1/    1953  preliminary,  unpublished, 

2/    Peso  =  11. 61. U.S.  cents. 

3/    Lie  trie  ton  =  2,204.6  pounds' or  4.6  bales. 


Source:    Comercio  Exterior, 

EXPORTS     ... '..  '     ..  ' .  .'     ,  .V. 

Data  on  exports  of  ginned  cotton  and  linters  are  shown  in  Table  2  for 
the  calendar  years.    Exports  in  1953  reached  a  record  figure  of  over  one 
million  bales.    D.ata  o.n  the  destination  of  1953  exports  are  as  follows: 


Metric 

1,000 

Metric 

1,000 

tons 

pesos 

tons 

pesos 

United  States 

130,025 

615,211 

Other  Americas 
Canada 

407 

1,996 

Europe 

Netherlands 

7,548 

36,250 

Cuba 

.Puerto  Rico 

2,191 

117 

10,604 
559 

U,  Kingdom 
Germany 
Belgium 
Spain 

Switzerland 

5,553 
5,002 
2,978 
2,807 
1,148 

26, 309 
24,286 
14,655 
11,908 
5,428 

Jamaica 

Br,  W,  Indie 

Chile 

Total 

300 

s  23 
658 
37^9o 

1,463 
110 
3,197 
17,929 

Sweden 

586 

2,788 

Other 

Ii:aly 

Ireland 

France 

558 
78 
11 

2,817 
378 
51 

Japan 
India 
China 

73,948 
210 
93 

358,951 
1,243 
471 

..Total 

26,269 

.1247B70 

Ceylon 
.  Arabia 
Persia. 
•  Total 

46 

^3 
1 

74,321 

284 
.  110 
3 

361,062 
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•  About  55.4-  percent ' of  the  p^xports  were  to  the  United  States;  31.5 
percent  to  Japan;  11.2  percent  to  Eiirope.    Exports  to  the  United  States, 
however,  were  almost  entirely  in  transit  for  re shipment  to  other  countries 
because  >j9xico  lacks  adequate  port  facilities  adjacent  to  the  northern  cottorp 
grov/ing  areas.  '  I'latamoros  and  Laguna  cotton  moves  through 'Brownsville; 
Mexicali  cotton,  through  Calexico  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego;  and  that 
from  the  smaller  areas  along  the  border  moves  through  the  United  States 
by  rail.    The  principal  exception  .is  the  cotton  from  the  West  Coast  of 
So nora-Sina;loa  which  is  exported  direct  tlirough  the  ports  of  Guaymas  and 
Manzanillp. 

Exports  of  cotton  of  the  1953  crop,  by  months,  wer6  as  follows: 
'      '  '  1,C00  bales  1/  ' 


July 

.  59.7 

August    -  . 

•  81.0     -  • 

September  ■ 

85.2 

October  ' 

I^ovember 

•126.1 

December 

135.5' 

January   .  . 

8/..i 

February 

(73.0).  . 

■Total. 8  months 

793.0 

1/    Bales  of  4-89  pounds  net 

There  remain  as  of  March  1  probably  only  about  70  thousand  bales  to 
be  exported  in  the  remaining  four  months  of  the  marketing  year  unless  stocks 
are  reduced  belovr  a, normal  working  level,  in  which  event  the  quantity  avail- 
able for  export  may  approach  100  thousand  bales. 

"  Exports  of  linters  in  1953  were  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States 
as  follows;        ■  . 


United  States 
U,  Kingdom 
Germary  . 
Canada       -  ■ 
Netherlands 
Belgium 

Total 


>fetric 

1 ,  COO 

tons 

T:es0E 

30,851 

23,792 

305 

215 

210 

136 

84 

50 

29 

30 

19 

...8 

31,498 

24,231 

H^IPORTS 


I 


lyfexico,  of  course,  does  not  need  to  import  cotton  except  a  small  quantity 
of  special  types.    Imports  in  1953  amounted  to  about  874-  bales  of  is^hich  83 
percent  or  166,7  metric  tons  w^re  from  Egypt  and  the  remainirag  34.3  tons 
from  the  United  States. 


I 
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The  most  important  cotton'  import  into  Mexico  is  seed  f or'  p?uantingi  ' 
all  the  imports  of  which  are  from  the  Ignited  States.    rn"l95.3,' 6. 892  ' 
metric  tons  of  cottonseed  valued  at  12,3  million  pesos  (equivalent  to 
about  million  dollars  U.S.  Cy. )  were  imported,  in  addition  to  sizeable 

quantities  shipped  into  the  free  zones  along  the  border  and  in  Baja  California, 
data  for  which  are  not  yet  available  for  1953. 

STOCKS    .  ■ 

The. 1953  crop  has  moved  into  export  more  rapidly  than  either  of  the 
two.  preceding  crops.    In  the  four  last  months  of  the  marketing  year  (March 
tlirough  June)  315  thousand  bales  were  exported  in  1952- and  180  thousand  bales 
in  1953  whereas  only  70  t6  100  thousand  bales  are  estimated  to  be  available 
for  export  during  the  remaining  four  months  of  the  preisent  marketing  year. 

Present  stocks  in  producers  hands  are  insignificant  and  mill  stocks 
are  equivalent  to  about  two  months'  supply.    Stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants 
for  export  are  nearly  all  sold  but  merchants  still  hold  small  reserves  for 
sales  to  mills  during  the  next  four  months.    These  stocks  for  domestic 
consumption,  however,  may  not  be  adequate  to  meet  mill  dem.andE  and  convse- 
quently  total  stocks  on  July  1  probably  will  be  below  the  level  of  a  year 
ago.    Supply  and  disappearance  as  of  July  1  is  forecast,  as  follows: 


1953-54- 

1954.-55 

1,000 

bales 

bale  s 

Supp].y 

Shocks  July  1 

107 

85 

Production 

1,190 

1,375 

Imports 

1 

1 

1729^ 

1,4SI 

Distribution 

Domestic  consumption 

325 

325 

Exports 

885 

1,025 

De stroyed 

3 

3 

Stocks,  June  30 

85 

108 

1,298 

1,461 

PRICES 

Mexican  prices  follow  closely  the  United  States  prices  because  the 
type  and  quality  of  the  cotton  are  similar.    Torreon  quotations  for  Middling 
15/16  inch,  in  U.S.  cents  per  pound  were  as  follows: 


Month 

1952 

1953 

Month 

1953 

1954. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

July 

28.05 

27.55 

January 

25.72 

28.31 

August 

30.08 

27.08 

February 

27,06 

29.94 

September 

31.91 

26.77 

March 

27.64. 

October 

29.62 

27.19 

April 

27.55 

November 

26.68 

28.11 

May 

23.08 

December 

25.38 

28.33 

June 

27.96 
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During  the  first  four  months  of  the  marketing  year,  prices  vjere  slightly 
lower -than  a  year  earlier  but  since  November  1953  prices  have  advanced. 
On  the  whole,  Mexican  growers  probably  received  slightly  less  per  pound 
for  the  1953  crop  than  for  the  1952  crop.  -  • 

At  present,  dom<^-stic  mills  are  bidding  above -the  export  prices  in  order 
to  meet  their  requirements  from  the  small  supplies  remaining. 

OUTLOOK 

As  long  as  the  United  States  supports  export  prices  of , cotton,  Mexico 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  exporting  its  cotton  at  a  price  ; about  one 
cent  under  the  United  States  export  price.    Vith  this  incentive,  I-fexico  will 
grow  all  the  cotton  it  can  produce  ar^  this  will  be  limited  primarily  by 
the  amount  of  irrigation  available.    Irrigation  is  gradually  increasing 
but  no  very  rapid  expansion  above  the  present  area  is  likely. 

The  1953  crop  was  reduced  by  a  severe  drought  but  with  more  irrigated 
land  in  1954-  a  record  crop  is  in  prospect,  and  will  probably  be  repeated 
in  1955.    Unusually  favorable  spring  rains  in  ar^  year  would  encourage 
expansion  onto  unirrigated  land  v;hich,  v;ith  favorable  weather,  could 
materially  increase  production,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
spring  of  1954-. 

Frequent,  mention  is  made  of  the  possibility/  that  the  Government  may 
enter  into  barter  or  exchange  agreements  involving  the  export  of  cotton 
but  this  is  unlikely  as  long  as  the  price  incentive  is  adequate  and  cotton 
moves  readily  without  Government  intervention. 
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The  Cotton  I^^rketin^  Situation  in  Japan jMs. 

'  By  Carl  C.  Campbell 
Marketing  Specialist 
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•  The  Japanese  Government  may  limit  the  importation  of  cotton  during  the 
Japanese  fiscal  year,  A.pril  1,  1954-  -  I'larch  31?  1955.    This  action  is  .being 
considered  since  Japan's  foreign  exchange  balances  are  declining,  and  imports 
of  cotton  require  much  more  foreign  exchange  than  is  beiiig  derived  from 
exports  of  cotton  textiles.. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Government  plans  to  limit  imports  of  cotton  to 
about  2.1  million  bales  (500  pounds  gross  weight)  during  1954--55,  whereas 
the  spinners  estimate  requirements  at  about  2.5  million  bales  if  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  textiles  is  not  restricted. 

The  Japanese  Government  recently  announced  its  foreign  exchange  budget 
for  the  1954--55  fiscal  year.    Allocations  for  imports  are  reported  to  total 
$2  billion,  which  is  over  15  percent  below  the  1953-54-  budget.    It  is 
understood  that  the  Japanese  Government  plans  to  authorize  exchange  for 
around  980,000  bales  of  cotton  imports  during  April-September  1954-  and  about 
1,120,000  bales  during  October-March  1954.-55,  making  a  total  of  approximately 
2,100,000  bal€s  for  the  fiscal  year.      .•     .  . 

1/    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  United  States 
cotton  conducted  by  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

NOTE:    Prepared  from  data  submitted  by  the  American  Consulate,  Osaka,  and 
from  information  obtained  from  trade  sources. 
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Table  1, — JAFAN:    Imports  of  cotton  by  major  countries  of  origin; 

average  1935-39;  annual  1950-52 j 
August- January  1952-53  and  1953-54- 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  po- inds  gross) 

'Year  begirirang  AugurE"!  '  " 


Country  of  origin 

A 

»  Average^ 

'  1950 

'  1951 

:    August- January 

^"'1935-39  . 

> 

a  « 

'  1952  : 

i  1,000 

5    1, 000 

:    1,000  : 

.    1,000  : 

1, 000 

s    bale  s 

J    bale  s  : 

bales 

'  bales 

bales 

Argentina 

:  1/ 

:  59,4 

:     .  2.9 

:  46„1 

1  TOO. 

:     .  202,5 

:  78«2; 

:  45.3: 

29.9 

:  dymy< 

British  East  Ainca 

'  66.1: 

9,7: 

22.5: 

29o6 

>  ^•o 

!  15.9: 

\  46od: 

;  10,1: 

20.7 

Eervxt  .1. 

!  139,7: 

:  59.2: 

5  42.4: 

84,6 

:         34c  3 

:  45.0 

:  1,250.5 

'  38.2 

:  47o0; 

171.8 

:  107.2: 

241.7 

!  234.7: 

147,6 

:  503.2. 

:  305o5' 

:  294.1 

^  379o6: 

:  233«3: 

439,0. 

143  =  5. 

;  2/ 

Paraguay  , , . , . 

il 

;  15.6; 

0.: 

11.1; 

;  10.7: 

1.7 

5  9.1. 

:     •  6.5: 

20„0: 

!         17c  2 

:  9c5 

:  3^5; 

■  0.1: 

12,4: 

11.0 

:  1.0 

United  States  . c . . . 

:  1,126.6: 

992.2 

l,C63o8: 

625.1 

:  339.9 

:  341.8 

Other  countries  ... 

391c  2 

:4/  56,9 

:  6,7: 

35,8: 

7.1 

'5/  58,0 

X  Otal  ec...c.i 

:  3,176.6. 

:  1;952.2: 

1,640.7 

5  2,055o2: 

^  1,050.6: 

.  1,174-2 

1/  If  any,  included  in  Other  countries, 
2/  Included  in  India,  3/  China  232.1, 
4/    Turkey  24.0,  Nicaragua  7.0.,  5/    Turkey  23.0. 

Source:    Cotton  Statistical  Journal  and  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 


Although  the  Japanese  Government  has  not  indicated  an  interest  in 
obtaining  cotton  under  the  provisions  of  Section  550  during  the  1954 
United  States  fiscal  year  (July  1,  1954-June  30,  1955),  it  is  understood 
that  the  Japanese  are  considering^ the  possibility  of  obtaining  cottbn  on  a 
Yen  basis  during  the  1955  United  States  fiscal  year, 

Japan  had  7,765,824  cotton  spindles  installed  at  the  end  of  February 
1954.    The  average  number  of  spindles  in  operation  during  February  was 
7,259,519,  compared  with  an  average  "of  5>445,178  dur-ing  February  1953." 

It  is  estimated  that  consumption  of  cotton  in  Japan  will  be  appfozimatelj 
2;,425,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross  weight)  during  the  current  cotton  year,  of 
which  about  120,000  bales  will  be  consumed  by  non-spinning  uses,.  Both 
domestic  and  export  demand  remain  strong,  therefore,  unless  the  Japanese 
Government  finds  it  necessary  to  limit  consumption  of  cotton  for  domestic 
purposes,  cotton  consumption  can  be  expected  to  continue. at  about  200,000 
bales  per  month. 
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Japan  recpntly  shifted  some  planned  cotton  procurement  from  Pakistan 
to  the  Dollar  Area.    According  to  present  indicatioiis,  the  United  States 
will  export  about  850,000  bales  of  cotton  to  Japan  during  the  1953-54-  cotton 
year. 

It  is  possible  to  derive  an  indication  of  developments  from  a  comparifjon 
of  cotton  import  statistics  for  the  past  few  years.    Although  total  Japanese 
imports  of  raw  cotton  have  increased  in  the  postwar  period,  there  has  been 
some  shift  in  sources  of  supply.    Table  1  indicates  the  extent  to  which 
United  States  participation  in  the  Japanese  market  has  diminished  in  the 
past  two  years  while  participation  by  some  other  supplier fi,  principally 
Pakistan  and  Mexico,  has  increased. 

There  are  many  factors  which  have  influenced  the  increased  significance 
of  Pakistan  and  Mexico  as  sources  of  Japanese  imports  of  raw  cotton.    In  the 
case  of  Pakistan,  the  principal  reasons  were:    (l)  the  fact  that  in  1951 
a^.Td  1952  Japan  had  a  surplus  of  Pounds  Sterling  and  the  Japanese  Government 
allocated  it  freely  for  cotton  imports  from  Stei-ling  -areas,  (2)  until  1953* 
Pakistan  was  one  of  the  largest  purchasers  of  JapanOv-^e  cotton  textiles^ 
therefore,  Japan  tried  to  maximize  imports  of  Pakistani  cotton,  and  (3;  in 
the  Spring  of  1953  Japan  negot5-ated  a  bi-lateral  trade  agreement  with 
Pakistan  which  envisioned  the  purchase  of  650,000  bales  (400  pounds  gross 
weight)  of  Pakistani  cotton  by  Japan  and  the  purchase  by  Pakistan  of  $2.8 
million  of  Japanese  cotton  yarn  and  $15, A  million  of  Japanese  cotton  fabric. 
The  principal  reason  .for  increased  imports  of  Mexican  cotton  has  been  that, 
during  the  past  two  years,  prices  quoted  for  Mexican  cotton  have  been 
generally  favorable  v/hen  compared  with  prices  quoted  for  United  States  cotton. 

In  recent  months,  prices  of  United  States  cotton  have  been  favorable. 
Also,  the  Export-Import  Credit  of  $60  million  for  the  period  ending 
July  31,  1954- J  was  made  available  to  Japan  by  the  United  States,  such 
financing  to  be  utilized  only  for  the  purchase  of  American  cotton.  These 
two  factors  have  stimulated  Japanese  interest  in  American  cotton.    The  fact 
that  Japan's  foreign  exchange  balances  were  lowered  by  the  equivalent  of 
$194-  million  during  1953,  ^^^hile  the  balances  were  increased  by  the  equivalent 
of  $3U  million  during  1952,  may  influence  the  Japanese  Government  to  restrict 
cotton  imports  to  some  extent  unless  a  greater  percentage  of  Japanese  cotton 
textile  production  is  exported.    In  calendar  year  1953,  the  cost  of  raw 
cotton  imports  into  Japan  was  $395  million,  while  the  value  of  cotton  textiles 
exported  from  Japan  totaled  only  ^214-  million.    This  is  an  import  excess  of 
#181  million,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  total  Japanese  imbalance  of 
payments  during  1953.    In  view  of  Japan's  declining  foreign  exchange  balances, 
it  is  considered  in  some  quarters  that  the  amount  of  cotton  for  domestic 
purposes  in  Japan  shoiild  be  limited,  and  that  Japanese  consumers  should  use 
more  staple  fiber  textiles,  since  the  materials  that  must  be  imported  for  the 
production  of  staple  fiber  would  require  the  use  of  considerably  less  foreign 
exchange  than  would  cotton.    The  Japanese  cotton  spinners  are  trying  to  pre- 
clude such  action  by  increasing  the  exports  of  cotton  textiles,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  imbalance  between  the  value  of  cotton  imports  and  the  value  of 


-  4  - 


cotton  textile  bxports=    If  exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  countries  that 
can  pay  with  currencies  v;hich  Japan  can  use  to  pay  for  cotton  imports  can 
be  expanded  sufficiently,  it  is  believed  that  the  Japanese  Government  will 
continue  its  policy  of  permitting  unlimited  use  of  cotton  for  domestic  use. 

Following  are  data  shoving  production  and  exports  of  cotton  yarn  and 
fabrics: 


Table  2. — JAPAN:    Production  and  exports 
of  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics,  1951-1953 


i              Calendar  year 

Type 

:  1951  ' 

■  1952 

:  1953 

* 

!  Million 

:  Million 

I  Million 

1    pounds  ' 

pounds 

:  pounds 

Cotton  yarn: 

• 
• 

Production  . 

I  711 

i  749 

r  861 

Exports  > . ,  ! 

•     28  : 

30 

:  21 

Kill  ion  ! 

.  Million 

s  l-'Iillion 

I  yards 

;  yards 

•  yards 

Fabric ?           • : 

Production 

.    2, 077 

!  2,158 

r  2,708 

Exports  ...  J 

1,095 

:  762 

:  9U 

S^purce:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Y/ORLD  COTTON  PRODUGTIOIT  1^I;AR  RECCRD 

World  cotton  production  in  1953-5^^  J^o^"^  estimated  at  37«1  million  bales 
(of  500  pounds  gross)  is  the  second  highest  on  record,  exceeded  only  by  the 
1937-38  estimate  of  39*0  million  bales.     The  current  estimate  is  about  1.3 
million  bales  or  nearly  U  percent  higher  than  tliat  for  1932-53»    The  upwsird 
revision  of  350*000  bales  in  the  1953- 5U  estimate  since  the  last  previous 
report  on  Februarj''  1,  195U*  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  higher  estimates  for 
China,  Egypt,  Brazil,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States, 
partly  offset  by  lovrer  estimates  for  India,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan, 

World  acreage  data  (lacking  for  many  countries)  indicate  a  decline  in 
cotton  acreage  from  8U«75  irAllion  acres  in  1951-52  to  82.0  million  in  1952-53 
and  a  further  decline  to  81,0  million  in  1953-54»    This  decline  is  attributed 
mainly  to  acreage  reductions  in  the  United  States  and  Brazil  v.here  yields  per 
acre  ■';:ere  increased.    Decreases  in  acreage  in  the  past  year  were  also  signifi- 
cant in  Egypt,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  Syi'ia, 

The  1953-514  United  States  crop  of  16,1465, 000  bales  (final  estimate)  is 
1,326,000  bales  higher  than  tliat  for  1952-53         '^^'^  fourth  largest  on  record. 
This  estimate  is  1.0  to  2,0  million  bales  higher  than  estim.ates  made  early 
in  the  season  before  late  rains  provided  relief  from  prolonged  drought  in 
central  and  western  States  ,    Ideal  harvesting  T^eather  in  most  states  also 
permitted  longer  than  usual  grov/ing  period,  additional  yield,  and  better  quality. 

Production  in  non-Communist  areas  including  the  United  States,   has  in- 
creased by  about  a  million  bales  in  the  past  2  years  from  28,7  million  in 
1951-52  to  28.9  million  in  1952-53  to  29.7  million  in  1955-5i4.    Some  tendency 
to  increase  is  to  be  noted  also  in  Communist  countries,    Incom.plete  information 
indicates  for  this  latter  group  a  total  of         Fxillion  bales  in  1951-52,  6.9 
million  in  1952-53*         7*4  million  in  1953-5^-l-«    The  totals  for  non-Communist 
foreign  countries  are  13«5  million,  13«7  million,  and  i3«2  million  bales, 
respectively,  for  the  3  years. 

Decreases  in  foreign  production  in  1953-5U  "^''''e^e  sharpest  in  Egypt,  Pakistan, 
and  Syria  Vvhere  cotton  acreage  was  restricted  by  law  in  favor  of  food  production 
programs.    Acreage  and  production  in  South  Brazil  declined  in  1953-5U  because 
of  abandonment  of  the  Government  price  guarantees  for  cotton  and  existence^_ 
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of  more  attractive  prices  for  alternative  crops.    A  decrease  of  about  90,000 
bales  in  the  Turkish  crop  v;as  due  to  a  voluntai-y  shift  by  farmers  to  cultivation 
of  other  crops  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  unfavorable  weather. 

The  only  significant  increases  in  foreign  production  in  1953-5lj.  were  in 
India^  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,    The  increase  in  India  was  due  partly  to 
favorable  v/eather  but  nainljr  to  r.oderation  of  restrictive  regulations  and  a 
revival  of  cotton  planting  follovang  about  10  yee.rs  of  restriction  of  cotton 
cultivation  in  favor  of  food  cropso    Rising  mill  consijiript ion  and  the  difficulties 
arising  fr^i  the  necessit^r  for  meeting  mill  r go u Irene nts  with  heavj,'  imports 
of  cotton  in  the  past  3  years  probably  were  among  the  factors  responsible  for 
moderation  of  the  restrictions* 

Such  information  as  is  available  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  indicates 
production  is  slightly  higher  than  in  1952-53  due  to  improved  vireather  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  strong  Goverrimenb  efforts  in  China  to  expand  cotton  cultivation 
to  reduce  the  requirements  fear  imported  cot  tone 

The  current  estim^ate  of  vrorld  production  is  about  2„6  million  tales  more 
than  a  preliminary  estimate  i3U*>3  million  bales)  of  v;orld  consumption  for 
1953-5^  based  on  5  to  7  months'  statistics  from  21  of  the  n^jor  consumdng 
countries. 

It  is  too  early  to  estii'iate  foreign  production  for  I95I+-55  but  present 
demarii^  stocks,  and  prices  in  relation  to  those  of  a  year  ago  (at  planting 
time  in  the  northern  hemisphere)  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  small  increase 
in  acreage.     Stocks  in  foreign  exporting  countries  are  approximately  I.5  million 
bales  lovv'Sr  then  those  of  a  ^/ear  ago,  stocks  in  importing  coun-uries  are  to 
♦  5  million  bales  loi/er  than  on  August  1,  1953,  ^/-crld  consumption  is  at  a 
record  high  level  and  prices  of  foreign  gro^/ths  are  generally  U  to  9  cents 
a  pound  higher  tliin  those  of  a  year  ago  except  in  Brazil  and  India,     In  Brazil, 
high  Government  supports  were  still  in  effect  a  year  ago  and  in  India,  cotton 
price  controls  are  still  in  effectc 

Eg2-^3t  -vmere  production  v;as  reduced  about  28  percent  in  I953-5J4.  an 
international  corimdssion  is  said  to  have  recomr;:ended  that  the  Government  reverse 
its  policy  of  restricting  cotton  production  in  favor  of  wheat  and  rely  upon 
imports  to  cover  any  deficit  in  its  cereal  supplies.    Application  of  acreage 
restrictions  in  the  United  States  this  year  also  may  offer  some  further 
encouragement  to  foreign  groivers  to  increase  their  195!;  cotton  acreage, 

^'i^^is  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  wrld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,     It  is  based  in  part  upon  U»  S«  Foreign 
Service  reports e- 
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In  the  interest  of  timely  distribution, 
the  inforraation  reported  in  this  Circular  , 
has  been  released  rdth  a  minimum  of  editingo 
Statistical  data  presented  here  should  be 
regarded  as  provisional,  pending  their 
rechecking  and  possible  reconciliation 
i7ith  similar  data  previously  published 
or  accepted  as  authentic  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service- 
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The  Cotton  Marketing  Situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  1/ 

Francis  K>,  Whitaker 
IJarketing  Specialist  .  . 


For  the  past  two  marketing  seasons .  (v/hich  in  Britain  are  calculated  from 
September  1)  the  United  Kingdom  Government  has  been  gradually  getting  out  of 
the  cotton  business,    During  the  past  2  years  spinners  have  been  permitted  to 
decide  individually  at  the  begirjiing  of  the  cotton  season  T-hether,  in  the 
12  m.onths  following,  to  import  cotton  on  their  ovm  account  or  to  continue  to 
make  their  purchases  from  the  Government's  agency^  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission; 
During  the  19^2-53  season  about  30  percent  of  the  total  United  Kingdom's  cotton 
imports  were  contracted  outside  of  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission  while  in  the 
current  1953-5U  season  about  60  percent  of  the  cotton  is  being  purchased 
independently  of  the  Commission. 

Beginning  ¥7ith  September  1,  19$h9  all  cotton  trading  vrill  be  done  inde- 
pendently and  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission  vd.ll  devote  its  energies  to  liquidating 
its  stocks*    Also  beginning  vvath  September  19Sh$  dollars  mil  be  freely  avail- 
able for  any  cotton  purchases  and  import  restrictions  on  all  cotton  will  be 
removed.    Therefore  from,  now  on  the  principal  factors  in  the  competition  of 
various  .^rorrbhs  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  idll  be  prices,  quality,  and 
reliability  of  shiprnxents.    Tilth  the  operdng  of  the  Liverpool  futures  market 
on  May  18,  the  industry  -vTill  have  to  look  to  it  for  its  price  j.nsurance*  The 
Raw  Cotton  Comjnission,  during  its  life  and  until  SexOtember  1,  195U,  has 
provided  insurance  in  the  form  of  "cover," 


T7    Part  of  a  continuing  stuc^  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  United  States 
cotton  conducted  by  the  U«  So  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Cotton  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  season  was  about  905  thousand  bales  (of  $00  pounds  gross).    During  the 
last  five  seasons,  mth  the  exception  of  the  19^1-52  season,  consumption  for 
the  first  six  months  was  from  U7-»7  to  50-3  percent  of  the  total  for  the  seasona 
Therefore  it  can  be  expected  that  the  total  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  1953-5U  season  vdll  be  between  1,800,000  and  1,900^000 
bales.    Cotton  consumption  daring  the  past  two  seasons  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  considerably  doi^n  from  the  2,,1355000  bales  consumed  in  the  19^0-51 
seasons    Last  season,  cotton  consamption  v/as  only  1,557^000  bales,  while  for 
the  1951-52  season  it  ran  1^753,000  bales, 

Pilor  to  the  last  war,  the  stocks  of  raw  cotton  carried  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  usually  sufficient  for  about  eight  months  consumption.  On 
February  1,  195.Ui  it  is  estim.ated  that  stocks  were  down  to  about  six  months' 
needs* 

'Then  the  prices  of  United  States  cotton  are  competitive  rdth  other  growths 
the  United  Kingdom  usually  purchases  about  one  third  of  their  cotton  supplies 
from  the  United  States  as  shoivn  in  the  follovnjng  table; 

UNITED  KINGDOM?  Cotton  imports  1953-5U  with  comparisons 
 (1,000  bales  500  pounds  gross)  


Imports 


Year  beginning  August  1  : 

• 

• 

From  United  States  . 

\  Total 

• 
• 

Bales 

y  Percent 

I  Bales 

• 
• 

193'li-38  average  e*»»«.c««».j 

1,108  1 

i       39  i 

'i  2,850 

753  : 

I  2,2U7 

59U  ! 

i       32  ! 

;  1,880 

1950*"5l                             50  T»»o«»'?»';  ej 

302 

!       15  : 

f  1,963 

681  < 

I       37  : 

i  1,316 

366  I 

!       28  . 

i  1,316 

• 
• 

155  1 

f       19  : 

s  799. 

1/   August  throu^  January, 

The  small  amount  imported  from  the  United  States  during . the  1950-51  season 
was  due  to  controls  placed  on  exports  by  the  United  States  and  the  fact  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  well  supplied  with  cotton  of  other  grovrbhs  •    The  small 
amount  of  United  States  cotton  imported  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
season  was  caused  bv  the  fact  that  United  States  cotton  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  1953-5ii  period  was  pilced  from  2  to  3t  cents  per  pound  higher 
than  exoticsc    Since  early  January  of  this  year.  United  States  cotton  has  been 
fairly  competitive  in  price  rath  other  groirths*    Recently,  hoiivever,  new  crop 
cotton  from  some  countries  is  again  being  offered  under  United  States,  prices. 
On  Msy  U,  195U,  Brazilian  Type  5  cotton  ?7as  priced  Cti.fc  Liverpool  3  cents 
a  pound  under  United  States  middling  1  inch  and  it  is  reported  that  Mexican  . 
cotton  is  currently  selling  1  cent  a  pound  under  similar  United  States 
qualities o:   On  the  other  hand,  Pakistan  middling  1  inch  is  priced  about  2  cents 
above  American  cotton^ 
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In  the  interest  of  timely  distribution, 
the  information  reported  in  this  Circular 
has  "been  released  vrith  a  minimum  of  editing. 
Statistical  data,  presented  here  should  be 
regarded  as  provisional,  pending  their 
recheoking  and  possible- reconciliation 
v.ath  similar  data  previously  published 
or  accepted  a.s  authentic  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service, 


The  Cotton  Markating  Situation  in  Austria 


By  Francis  Whitaiser 
Marketing  Specialist 


f  .  JUL     1954  ^ 


Cotton  consumption  in  Austria  has  increased  in  the  past  year  and  is 
expected  to  reach  about  90*000  ba.les  (of  500  pounds  gross)  for  the  year 
ending  July  31*  195^.    This  figure  would  represent  an  increase  of  nearly 
30  percent  over  the  abnormally  lov;  total  of  70,000  bales  consumed  in  1952-53 
but  is  slightly  under  the  range  of  95,000  to  99,000  bales  for  the  three 
previous  years.    Consumption  has  averaged  S,000  bales  monthly  during  the 
first  7  months  of  the  current  season. 

Imports  of  cotton  during  August-April  1953-5^  totaled  6S,000  bales, 
5^  percent  or  37*000  bales  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  United 
States  cotton  has  represented  57  to  65  percent,  of  Austria's  total  cotton 
imports  during  the  past  five  years  and  averaged -about  56  percent  in  the  late 
prewar  years.     If  the  desired  three  months*  working  stocks  are  to  be  maintained, 
an  additional  20,000  bales  would  have  to  be  iniported  during  Kay-July,  195^. 
The  current  price  ratio  is  f  avora.ble  to  United  -States  cotton  and  may  result 
in  Austria* s  importing  about.  75  percent  of  the  remaining  requirements  for 
the  season  from  the  United  States, 


17    Fart  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  United  States 
cotton  conducted  by  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,    i-lr,  V/hitaker 
acknov/ledge s  the  help  provided  by  members  of  the  Austrian  cotton  trade, 
statistics  of  the  Austrian  Central  Statistical  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Sinar  Jensen, 
U.  S,  Agricultural  Attache  for  Aastria, 


I 


E^pt  is  usually  the  second  most  important  source  for  cotton  imports. 
Imports  from  Egypt  represented  25.1  percent  of  the  68,000  "bales  imported 
to  date  this  year,  those  from  'larkey  5.3  percent,  Pakistan  ^+,6  percent,  and 
Brazil  2.6  percent.    Most  of  the  remainder  v/as  imported  from  entrepot  stocks 
in  other  European  countries  and  the  original  source  v;a.s  not  indicated. 

On  June  1,  195^s  the  following  prices  were  "being  quoted  "by  the  Austrian 
cotton  trade  for  various  growths  of  the  1953-5^  crop  c^i.f,,  continental  portt 


United  States  middling  - 
Pakistan  middling  - 
Turkey  middling  « 
Srazil'  type. 5 


Cents  per  po'jnd 
1  inch  3S.40 

1  inch   37. -90 

1  inch      .    ;  ^4.00 

35.30 


Cotton  imports  and  consumption 
(Bales  of  500-  pounds  gross) 


Year  "beginning 
August  1 


Imports 


:From  United  States ; 


?otal 


I  1,000 

_  ?  T^ale  ^. 

193^-38  average  1/:  9^ 

I9U8-U9  '.:  5^ 

19^9^50, . ..  

1950-  51  , :  6U 

1951-  52  :  35 

1952-  53  5  ^6 

1953-  5^  2/.  :  52 


Percent 
of  total 


56 

57 

65 

63 
5U 

58 
60 


1,000 

."bales 


167 

9^ 
65 
102 

65 
79 
88 


Consumption 
total 


1,000 
"bale  s 


79 
95 

99 


95 
70 

QO 


_l/    Calendar  yeaxs,    £/    Based  on  figures  for  first  9  months, 


Supply  ana  distri'bution 
(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


1952-53 

1953-5^  1/ 

1,000 

l.OCO 

"bale  s 

"bales 

Su-oT^ly 

21+ 

Stocks,  ^gust 

1  15 

..  79 

88 

Total.. . . . : . 

"9^ 

112 

Distri'bution 

Consumption, . . 

..  70 

90 

Destroyed  

21+ 

.22  . 

Total  

112 

-90,000  "bales  expected  consumption  sjid 
July  31,  I95I+,  desired  stocks  of  3 
months'  consumption. 


-  3  - 


Austria* s  foreign  exchange  reserve  includes  approximately  $2lU  million 
in  dollars  and  gold,  "but  Austrians  are  endeavoring  to  purchase  ravr  materials 
v/here  they  can  sell  their  industrial  goods.    They  naturally  are  trying  to 
provide  maximum  employment  for  their  later.    They  have  trade  agreements  v;ith 
India,  Brazil,  Turkey  and  Egypt  and  many  other  countries.     Austria  has  a 
surplus  credit  vdth  the  European  Payments  Union  and  in  this  v/ay  manages  much 
of  its  cotton  purchases  with  sterling. 

Since  United  States  economic  aid  has  "been  available  to  Austria,  purchases 
of  United  States  cotton  have  "been  made  largely  vdth  these  funds,  Austria 
has  received  a,l)oat  ^0^0  million  dollars  in  economic  aid  to  purchase  United 
States  cotton  since  the  aid  program  started  in  the  19^8-^9  season, 

A"bout  S3  percent  of  the  United  States  cotton  imported  "by  Austria  since 
August  1,  19^8,  was  financed  v/ith  economic  aid  funds.     In  the  current  season 
these  fuEds  are  expected  to  cover  alDout  55  percent  of  Austria*  s  cotton  imports 
from  the  United  States,     In  the  previous  tv;o  seasons  it  accounted  for  aTsout 
85  percent. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  United  States  prograjn  of  foreign  economic 
assistance,  when  it  was  difficult  for  Austria  to  earn  dollars,  economic  aid 
accounted  for  practically  all  of  the  United  States  cotton  imports.  In 
addition  to  the  economic  aid  dollars,  Austria  received  a  $6  million  Export- 
Import  loan  in  1952  (authorized  HovemlDer  29,  1952)  i-zhich  was  used  to  purchase 
more  than  30*000  "bales  of  United  States  cotton  during  the  period  March- 
December  1953.    -^^  "the  end  of  Decemlier,  an  unused  amount  of  $800,000  v/as 
canceled. 
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The  Cotton  tfetrketing  Situation  in  Italy  1/ 

By  Francis  H.  Whitaker^  ^  ' 
Marketing  -Specialist  ^ 

Cotton  consumption  in  Italy  for  the  period  August  1,  1953,  through  March 
1954,  totaled  about  562,000  bales.    Should  the  usual  pattern  of  consumption 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  crop  season  be  followed,  consumption  in 
Italy  for  the  1953-54  season  would  total  about  850,000  bales.    This  would  be 
a  continuation  of  the  downward  rate  which  started  after  the  high  postwar  rate 
of  985,000  which  occurred  in- the  1950-51  season.    Consumption  for  the  1952-53 
season  was  about  860,000  bales.    During  1951-52  it  was  89p,000.    The  prewar 
1934-38  air© rage  waa  663,000.  . 

Imports  of  .cotton  have  been  following  the  downward  trend  of  consumption. 
Should  Italy  end  the  current  seas.cai  with  the  desired  four  months*  working 
stocks,  imports  in  1953-54  would  have  to  total  about  776,000  bales.  This 
would  compare  with  imports  of  787,000  in  1952-53,  843,000  in  1951-52,  and 
978,000  bales. during  the  1950-51  season.    Imports  during  the  prewar  period 
(1934-38)  averaged  about  704,000  bales,  "  ■ 

~  L  I  B  R  AT?" 

~  ★  AUGia  jg!4  ^  I 


1/ Part  of  a  continuing  stucfy  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  United  States 
cotton  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture o    In  making  this 
study,  Mr.  "VVhi taker  received  assistance  from  the  office  of  the  American 
Consul  General  in  Milan,  the  office  of  the  Agricultural  Attache  of  the 
Americcui  Embassy  in  Rome,  the  Istituto  Cotoniero  Italiano  and  the 
Associazione  Cotoniera  Italiana,  Milan,  Italy.    The  statisti<;>s  presented 
herein  have  been  accepted  by  the  author  as  reliable,   t     '  • 


Table         ITALY:    Cotton  imports  and  consumption 
(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight)  


lear  oegiiiaxng     ;  imporT;s  : 

August  1         ;From  United  States;  Toial  '  .^o^s^^P'^^ 

s  1,000  :  Itercent  :  1,000  ]  1,000 

•  ^^^^^  '  of  total:  "bales  j  bales 

s  :  :  : 

1934-38  average,..:    416  j       59      :    704  :  693 

1948-  49.  :    573  s       65      :    882  j  913 

1949-  50  :    764  :        78      :    975  :  933 

1950-  51.   :    537  .:        55      :    978  :  985 

1951-  52,f.o,....,:    594  ?      -70      •...843^  :  890 

1952-  53,,,.<,  :    401  :        51      s    787  j  860 

1953-  54  !/,,...•••:  168  '  •  36  :  472  :  562 
1953-54  2/o :    240  :        31  "    ;    776  :  850 


1/   August  through  March©  Estimated. 
Source:    Based  upon  official  and  trade  Statistics. 


In  the  late  twenties  Italy  consumed  and  imported  about  1,0  million  bales 
of  cotton  annually.    In  recent  years,  however,  increased  production  of 
artificial  fibers,  shrunken  textile  exports,  and  scarcity  of  dollars  have 
reduced  cotton  imports  and  consumption.    During  the  calendar  year  3:953,  about 
83  percent  of  the  raw  materials  put  into  process  by  the  Italian  spinning 
mills  was  cotton.    During  1952  it  was  80  percent.    It  was  about  81  percent 
during  each  of  the  previous  two  calendar- years  and  for  1948  and  1947  it  was 
93,0  and  95.5  percent,  respectively.    Italians  have  a  strong  preference  for 
cotton  fiber  materials  and  the  mills  would  turn  i^re  to  cotton  if  they  could 
freely  convert  their  lire  into  foreign  exchange  andrrestrictions  were  removed 
on  cotton  imports.  '>  :, 

Production  of  rayon  yarn  and  staple  fiber  in  the  calendar  year  1953  was 
the  equivalent  of  about  528,000  bales  of  cotton.    For  1952,  382,000  equivalent 
bales  were  produced  and  for  1951,  648,000.    Only  the  staple  fiber  is  further 
processed  by  spinning.  j-uz-uner 

The  Italian  artificial  fiber  and  rayon  interests  have  a  strong  and  vigorous 
promotion  program  in  Italy.    At  the  same  time  they  keep  up  a  continuous  request 
to  their  government  for  favorable  legislation  to  give  them  the  advantage  in 
^rLfnf^^  fiber  market.    With  a  scarcity  of  dollar"  and  sterling  excLnge 
credit  m  Italy,  they  have  a  good  cleavage.  &  & 

During  the  five  years  prior  to  the  war  about  59  percent  of  Italy's  imports 
came  from  the  United  States.    During  the  five  years  previous  to  the  1953^1 
season,  51  to  78  percent  of  Italy's  cotton  imports  have  come  from  the  i 
United  States.     The  next  largest  supplier  has  been  Egypt,  followed  bv  Pakistan  ' 
However,  recently,  Turkey  has  been  a  large  supplier  tVl^aly.    Italy  exports 
yarns  and  materials  to  Turkey  and  takes  raw  cotton  in  return.    In  recent  years, 
as  1/^rshall  Aid  has  been  reduced,  the  quantity  of  United  States  cotton  imported 
has  been  reduced.  -^f^*- 


If  it  had  not  been  for  the  economic  assistance  the.  United  States  rendered 
to  Italy  during  the  past  five  years,  Italy  v/ould  have  been  able  to  import 
very  little  United  States  cotton.    It  is  estimated  that,  of  the  2,869,000 
bales  imported  by  Italy  from  the  United  States  during  the  previous  five  crop 
seasons  (1948-49  through  1952-53)  about  73  percent  of  it  was  purchased  through 
United  States  ecaiomic  assistance.    During  the  current  season,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  dollar  exchange,  the  Italian  mills  will  import  only  about  240,000 
bales  of  United  States  cotton.    This  will  account  for  about  31  percent  of  its 
total  imports.     The  dollars  to  finance  this  came  mostly  frcm  Mutual  Security 
Agency  and  Section  550  funds.    Italy  has  recently  allotted  15  million  free 
dollars  for  United  States  purchases,  but  it  came  so  late  in  the  season  that 
little  of  it  will  be  used  before  the  IMited  States  1954  crop  becomes  available. 

Italy  recently  contracted  for  10  million  equivalent  dollars  of  Russian 
cotton.    Shipments  will  be  made  from  March  through  December  1954.    The  staple 
is  reported  to  be  shy  I-I/I6  inches.    The  price  for  the  old  crop  is  reported 
at  38.50  equivalent  U.S.  cents  a  pound  and  the  new  crop  at  41.50  cents.  The 
cotton  is  reported  to  be  slightly  gin  cut.    The  Russians  are  reported  to  be 
offering  three  grades,  namely: 

(1)  "Otborny"    U.S.  equivalent  "full  good  middling"; 

(2)  "Pervy"       U.S.  equivalent  "good  middling  shy"; 

(3)  "Vtory"       U.S.  equivalent  "middling". 

This  Russian  purchase  was  made  possible  through  a  total  12  billion  lire 
(019,2  million)  credit  Italy  had  with  that  country.    Also    it  is  reported 
that  if  dollar  credits  had  been  available  the  cotton  would  have  been  bought 
in  the  United  States » 

Assuming  that  cotton  consumption  in  Italy  during  the  1954-55  season  v/ill 
not  be  less  than  that  consumed  during  1953-54  Italy  will  need  to  import 
850,000  bales  next  season  if  working  stocks  are  to  be  maintained  at  4  months' 
mill  requirements. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  the  crop  year  1953-54,  43  percent  of  the  cotton 
consumed  in  Italy  came  fran  the  United  States.    Eow^e^,  this  percentage  was 
lower  than  normal  due  to  the  fact  that  supplies  of/oo*tton  available  in  Italy 
were  below  normal.    Id  the  1952-53  season,  59  percent  of  the  consumption  was 
United  States  cotton  compared  with  69  percent  in  1961-52,  60  percent  in  1950-51 
77  percent  in  1949-50,  and  an  average  of  64  percent  for  1929-38.    Thus  it  can 
be  seen  that  Italy  has  a  preference  for  Ibited  States  cotton,    ^^en  other 
cotton  similar  to  United  States  types  are  used  it  is  the  common  practice  to 
use  United  States  cotton  in  the  mix  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
yarns.    Therefore, Italy  should  import  a  minimum  of  500,000  bales  of  United 
States  cotton  during  the  1954-55  season  if  it  is  to  supply  consumption  needs 
and  maintain  adequate  working  stocks.    This  figure  was  exceeded  in  each  of 
the  4  years  1948-49  through  1951-52.    At  current  prices,  nearly  ^100  million 
would  be  needed  for  purchase  of  this  amount  of  United  States  cotton.  There 
are  in  sight  about  $14  million  unexpended  free  dollars  already  allocated  and 
about  ^17  million  recently  allocated  by  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
frcm  funds  left  over  from  the  1953-54  fiscal  year.    The  Italian  Government  ' 
has  promised  to  provide  the  necessary  dollar  exchange  for  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  above  total. 


On  June  3,  1954,  cotton  was  being  quoted  o.i»f.  Genoa  at  the  following 
prices : 


Table  2.-  ITALY:    Raw  cotton  prices  c.i.ft  Genoa,  June  3,  1954 


Growth 

• 

• 

Old  (^op 

:  Heir  Crop 

* 

(Equivalents  U.S» 

i 

* 

* 

cents 

a  pound) 

X.  r 

United  States «  ^ 

Xai.cia.xmg  X  j 

40.30 

3  38.80 

iiO.U.CLXmg   X  s 

38,80 

J  38.35 

S m  1  th  R i***. 7"i"}Tnn-_-. 

•  { 

wDveriunenu  oype  o/oi 

{ 

V^mLauXing  d.   )  ; 

39.30 

J  39.65 

289T?  Rnllftr  fJinritt^?  • 

i 

^TJfi/lfllTno'  I'M  . 
\  jytxuQxxzig  i.   J  3 

39.00 

:  39.60 

TiitIc"?  sVi  -  *  ^   -   -  * 

Acaxa  Auana  xa  { 

I 

Viuxx  Miacixing  x  )t 

41.10 

\.1UXX    iViXUvlXXUg  X 

t 

1-1/52")  1 

40.60 

Kuba  Mountains  ; 

X 

(strict  Middling  : 

: 

1")  : 

39.40 

Ashnouni  -  Good  : 

47.60 

:  47.90 

Mddling  1-1/16"  , 

38,50 

1  41.50 

Middling  1-^2/16"  : 

:  39.52 

i  \  I 


The  stocks  of  cotton  in  Italy  were  permitted  to  go  steadily  down  all 
during  the  calendar  year  1953.    It  was  the  result  of  uncertainty  over  cotton 
prices  and  the  weak  demand  for  Italian  textiles  especially  in  foreign  markets. 
However,  by  the  end  of  December  1953  prices  became  more  firm  and  mills  began 
rebuilding  their  stocks.    According  to  official  statistics,  stocks  on  April  1 
of  all  cotton  was  sufficient  for  about  3.8  months  and  stocks  of  United  States 
cotton  was  at  a  2.3  month  level. 

However,  stocks  of  cotton  yarns  in  mills  on  April  1,  1954,  were  about 
25  percent  lower  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  1950,  a  high  production  year, 
whereas  cloth  stocks  in  April  1954  were  up  25  percent  in  comparison  with 
December  31,  1950,  but  were  about  7  percent  lower  than  on  December  31,  1951. 

The  exports  of  cotton  yarns  and  manufactured  goods  are  considerably  down 
from  the  high  postwar  years.     This  was  caused  by  the  1952  recession  in  textile 
export  trade  particularly  with  Italy's  European  markets  where  import  restricti 
were  placed  on  textile  imports,  to  protect  the  domestic  mills.    The  monthly 
average  exports  of  Italian  cotton  yams  were  1,100  metric  tons  in  1953  oompare( 
wi-tii  the  3-year  1949-51  average  of  2,730  metric  tons.    Export  of  cotton  piece 
goods  and  other  manufactured  articles  totaled  1,500  metric  tms  in  1963  com- 
pared with  2,930  metric  tons  for  the  1949-51  average. 

The  Italian  textile  industry  contends  there  are  too  many  mills  in  their 
country  and  that  some  should  be  eliminated.    Only  jJbout  84  percent  of  the 
spindles  were  active  during  the  calendar  yeax  1963.    Thi^.  comparea  with 


89  percent  in  1952,  91  percent  in  the  previous  two  years,  and  94  percent 

in  1949.    For  the  looms  77  percent  were  active  in  1953,  81  percent  in  1952, 

87  in  1951,  88  in  1950,  and  89  percent  in  1949. 

The  mills  are  gradually  modernizing  their  plants  and  increasing  the 
number  of  operating  ring  spindles  and  scrapping  their  mule  and  hand-powered 
spindles*    In  1938    there  were  about  5.1  million  ring  and  316,000  mule 
spindles,  in  1949  there  were  about  5.5  million  and  91,000,  respectively,  while 
in  1953  there  were  5.7  million  ring  spindles  and  39,000  mule  spindles. 

Likewise  the  number  of  automatic  looms  have  been  replacing  the  semi- 
automatic and  mechanical  looms.    The  total  number  of  looms   has  decreased 
about  5  percent  over  the  past  5  years  while  the  automatic  looms  have  increased 
during  the  same  period  by  11  percent. 

Italy  produces  only  a  minor  part  of  its  raw  cotton . needs.  Production 
during  the  current  1953-54  season  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  35,000 
bales.    For  the  previous  season  it  was  32,000  and  for  1951-52,  25,000.  Prior 
to  the  war  (1935-39)  it  averaged  21,000  bales.    Production  of  cotton  in  Italy 
is  not  considered  economical  since  the  land  would  yield  more  profit  if  it 
was  planted  to  other  crops. 


Table  3.-  ITALY:    Raw  material  put  into  process  by  spinning  mills 

from  1939  throu^  1953 


•  • 

Calendar  years           :  Cotton  : 

•  • 

Staple  * 
rayon  ] 

Other  : 
textile  : 
fibers  : 

Total 

:  Percent  : 

Percent  : 

Percent  : 

Percent 

•  * 
m  « 

28.0  : 

9.5  J 

100 

34.1  ; 

12.2  J 

100 

69.7  J 

!        9.7  J 

100 

!      59.5  J 

24.0  J 

100 

1      60.3  J 

1      18.8  ! 

;  100 

(      62.2  < 

!      30.0  ) 

!  100 

s        8.7     :  19.6 

:  100 

s  3.7 

!  2.2 

:  100 

!  3.8 

:  .7 

:  100 

:  5.1 

;  1.9 

!  100 

:  9.4 

:  6.5 

:  100 

:  11.6 

:  7.5 

:  100 

:  12.5 

6.7 

:  100 

:  10.0 

:  10.4 

:  100 

• 
• 

:  10.7 

:  6.3 

:  100 

Source:    Istituto  Cotoniero  Italiano,  Milano,  Italy. 


Table  4«-  ITALY:    Rayon  yarn  and  staf^le  fiber  production  l/ 

(Bales  of  425  pounds)  


Calendar  years 


J  1,000 
t  bales 


Calendar  years 


1,000 
bales 


1935 1 
1936, 
1937, 
1938, 
1939, 
1940, 
1941. 
1942  < 
1943. 
1944. 


361 
461 
619 
631 
717 
844 
921 
743 
531 
159 


1946  < 
1946, 
1947, 

1948, 
1949, 
1950, 
1951. 
1952, 
1953, 


17 
223 
383 
335 
435 
517 
648 
382 
528 


1/    Includes  filament  yarn  and  staple,  converted  to  equiva- 
lent  bales  of  cotton  at  the  rate  of  425  pounds  of  rayon 
to  1  bale  of  500-pound  gross  weight  cotton.    It  is  not 
intended  to  infer  that  every  bale  of  rayon  ccanes  into 
direct  competition  with  cotton*    l/?hen  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  both  fibers  are  available,  along  with  ample 
currency  exchange  for  their  purchase,  the  various  fibers 
nomally  fall  into  preferred  uses. 


Table  5«-  ITALY:    Percentage  of  total  cotton  consumed  which 
came  from  the  United  States  for  crop  years  shown  1/ 


Crop  year 
beginning  August  1 


Percent 


Crop  year 
beginning  August  1 


Percent 


1927, 
1928, 
1929, 
1930, 
1931. 
1932, 
1933, 
1934. 
1935, 
1936. 
1937, 
1938, 


74.9 
71.5 
67.4 
62.2 
71.4 
79.2 
73.2 
56.5 
68.2 
51.7 
60.3 
50,8 


1929-38  average.... :  64.1 

1944  ....,..:  37.7 

1945  :  44.5 

1946  :  52.7 

1947  :  59.6 

1946.  ,••:  54.3 

1949  :  76.6 

1950  :  60.0 

1951.  ....:  68.8 

1952  .:  58.6 

1953  2/  :  42.6 


1/    Information  not  available  for  war  years,  1939  through 
1943. 

Z/   August  through  ii3arch  1954. 


Source:    Istituto  Cotoniero  Italiano,  Milano,  Italy. 


7  « 

1 

ITALY: 

Cotton  spindles  and 

loome  in  place 

at  the  end  of  each  year 

Calendar 

yecir  s 

:Spinning 
: spindles 

[  Looms 

> 

Calendar  vears 

jSpinning  ! 
:  spindles 

Looms 

: Thousands 

;  Thou  sands 

: Thousands  i 

[Thousands 

: 

:  2,111 

!  70 
!  78 
!        90  ) 

:  : 

1  136 
138 
!  142 
I  141 
!  137 
!  135 

115  1 
122  ; 
139  ! 
150  J 

:    4,514  J 

:    4,754  J 

'19^'=;-.  . 

•  4 

•  4 

•  * 

•  * 
• 

Source:    Istituto  Cotoniero  Italiano,  Mlano,  Italy. 


Table  7«-  ITALY:    Cotton  imports  and  consumption 

(monthly  rat© ) 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 


[      Imports  l/ 

1  Consumption  2/ 

Year  j 

!  From 

!  From 

;  United 

!  Total 

5  United 

!  Total 

!  States 

:  States 

{  1»000 

!  1,000 

!  1,000 

:  1,000 

{    bales  ' 

5  bales 

5  bales 

I  bales 

1949*  i 

57.4  ! 

!  74.9 

!  53.7 

!  78.1 

1950*  •  ; 

53.3  ) 

i     79.5  . 

!      56.0  . 

1  78.1 

19514<  

!.     43.2  < 

!  72.1 

:      52.4  . 

{  82.2 

1952't'  •  i 

5      51.0  < 

t     77.6  J 

5  48.2 

!  71.2 

1953't'  : 

I      24.8  ! 

.    58.3  < 

5      34.9  ' 

1  71.2 

August  i 

!      19.3  . 

!    53.3  ' 

t      16.5  J 

1  37.2 

September   • 

15.6  . 

!    52.4  ! 

:      32.6  I 

70.7 

October   

!           6.4  ! 

!      21.1  ! 

\  35.8 

!  82.2 

November* 

',      15.2  ! 

J  44.6 

;      29.9  ! 

75.3 

December.. •  j 

1      14.2  J 

!      61.5  ! 

!      29.4  ) 

!  73.9 

1954  •   : 

Janu  ary  

-)  i 

b  ' 

!      28.9  ! 

I  71.2 

February.  •  •«.••.••••  ! 

i)    98.7  i 

!)233.3  ! 

I      31.2  J 

I  73.0 

March..  •  

) 

0 

5      34.9  : 

!  79.5 

Total  1953-54  (8  months)»«  j 

-     169.0  j 

I  466.2  ! 

!    239.3  J 

;  563.1 

*    Calendar  year. 

Source:    l/   Associazione  Cotoniera  Ita liana. 
2/    Istituto  Cotoniero  Italiano. 


-  8  - 

Table  b.-  ITALY:    Loathly  average  exports  of  eotton  yarns, 
piece  and  other  manufactured  goods 


P  .ece  and  s 

Calendar  year  ] 

Yarns  ] 

manufactured  < 

[  Total 

!  P'oods 

I      1,000  J 

1      1,000  1 

5  1,000 

mo trie  tons 

•metric  tons 

1938,. ,  , ,  J 

1.6 

1 

! 

!  5.2 

1948     ! 

2.9  ) 

!             1.5  ! 

!  4.4 

1949  ! 

3.0 

2.2 

5  5.2 

1950  i 

1        2.4  1 

!  3.2 

!  5.6 

1951  ) 

!  2.8 

1         3.4  i 

:  6.2 

1952  ! 

1  1.8 

!  1.7 

:  3.5 

1953  ! 

1.1 

!  1.5 

:  2.6 

1954  January* •  

t        1.1  J 

I  1.1 

2.2 

1954  February. •••••••! 

;        1.2  ; 

!  1.4 

;  2.6 

1954  March.  ! 

!           1.8  1 

!  1.0 

!  2.8 

Source:    Istituto  Cotoniero  Italiano. 


Table  9.-  ITALY:    End  of  year  stocks  on  hand 


Yarns  1^ 


Calendar 
years 


:  :Staple: 

sfiber 
^cotton,  ^Other 

J  :  rayon 


Cloth  2/ 


: Metric 
:  tons 


Total  'Cotton 


; Metric 
tons 


:  Staple 
:f iber 
:  and 
: rayon 


Other 


Total 


1938... 
1949... 
1950... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954  Z/ 


Metric :Metrio 
tons  :  tons 


: Metric 
:  tons 


:Bfetrio 
:  tons 


Metric 
tons 


•  mm 


24,292:  3,959 

24,769:  6,066 

18,737t  6,571 

19,525:  7,752 

19,090:  6,457 

18,535:  - 


J  -  .  :20,550i 
):  2,358:30,609! 
>:  2,998:33,833! 


>:  2,998:33,833; 
L:  3,484:28,792: 
!:  3,003:30,280; 
:  3,520:29,067 
:    -  :28,489 


:  2  7, 305 
:23,466 
:31,563 
:  32, 771 
: 30, 12 7 
:29,501 


:  7,548:  1,400 
:  7,520:  656 
:10,856:  3,731 
:10,754:  2,894 
:  7,886:  2,814 


Ifetric 
:  tons 

« 

:23,858 
:  36, 253 
:31,642 
46,130 
46,419 
40,827 
40,126 


ij    In  both  spinning  and  weaving  mills, 
Zj    In  weaving  mills. 
3/    End  of  March. 


Source:    Aseociaaione  Cotoniera  Italiana. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT    Of^  AGRlCULTUf^E 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON,  D.  C. 


PC 


July  26,  19^h 


In  the  interest  of  timely  distribution, 
the  information  reported  in  this  Circular 
has  been  released  x-iith  a  minimum  of  editing. 
Statistical  data  presented  here  should  be 
regarded  as  provisional,  pending  their 
rechecking  and  possible  reconciliation 
with  similar  data  previously  published 
or  accepted  as  authentic  by  the  Foreign  j 


Spain  has  a  strong  preference  for  United  States  cotton  mainly  because 
its  textile  production  consists  mostly  of  the  types  of  goods  for  which 
United  States  cotton  is  so  well  suited.    The  greatest  hindrance  to  imports 
from  the  United  States  is  lack  of  sufficient  dollar  exchange.    During  the 
first  9  months  of  the  current  crop  year  53  percent  or  129  thousand  of  the 
2U2  thousand  bales  imported,  came  from  the  United  States, 

Spain  x-jould  have  inported  more  United  States  cotton  this  season  if 
more  dollar  exchange  had  been  available. 

The  Spsnish  textile  producers  have  set  their  cotton  import  goal  for  the 
season  at  about  325,000  bales, .  j-riLth  about  225  thousand  of  it  coming 
from  the  United  States.    They  hope  arrangements  can  be  made  T^hereby  a  large 
voltime  of  the  United  States  cotton  can  be  paid  for  with  pesetas  under  the 
United  States  Government's  new  program  for  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses. 


1/   Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  United  States 
cotton  conducted  by  the  U*  So  Department  of  Agriculture.    Mr.  IJhi taker 
acknox'Tled!;es  ths  help  of  the  Agricultural  Attache's  staff  of  the  American 
Embassy  at  Madrid,  the  American  Consulate  General  at  Barcelona,  and 
members  of  the  industry  in  Spain, 


The  Cotton  Marketing  Situation  in  Spain  i/ 


Agricultural  Service. 


By  Francis  Ha  VThitaker 
Marketing  Specialist 


Spain  plans  to  meet  its  remaining  cotton  needs  next  year  mostly  with 
imports  from  Turkey  and  Brazil  with  which  it  has  clearing  agreement s» 

Table  1  Spain 

Cotton  irports  and  consunption 
(Bales  of  ^00  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning    :  Imports  J  Consumption 

"lUgUSt     1  t-r.,.      ,    ■  i-i  r,|,ir,  I,  -,.M'r.-»a.,  rw,-,<i.,.:.ini»    -.III  . 

:From  United  States  ;  Total  :   


• 

1,000 

:  Percent 

s 

1,000 

,1,000 

t 

bales 

:of  total: 

bales 

: 

bales 

19U8-U9   "  "  ' 

J 

65 

X  17 

378 

• 

• 

i;25 

19U9-50  -  -  - 

• 
• 

t  18 

• 

• 

251 

270 

19^0-51  -  -  - 

• 

19 

:  33 

• 

9 

2lil 

• 

• 

258 

1951-52   

• 
• 

186 

:  1+8 

I 

385 

I 

387 

1952-53    -  -  - 

138 

:  hS 

I 

306 

I 

377 

1953-51;  3/  - 

•  t 

129 

:  53 

• 
• 

2h2 

• 
• 

250 

August-April  inclusive. 

On  May  1st  Spain  had  stocks  of  cotton  sufficient  Tor  the  Barcelona 
mills  to  r\in  about  l©?  months  at  their  present  average  rate.    During  the 
period  May  1;  to  7  Spain  purchased  11,000  bales  tnm  Brazil  (new  crop), 
5,610  bales  from  Egypt  and  53,710  bales  from  the  United  States.    /Jl  of  these 
purchases  were  to  be  shipped  before  the  end  of  July.    This  will  place 
imports  of  cotton  at  about  312  thousand  bales,  of  x^ch  about  183  thousand 
or  S9%  will  be  United  States  cotton.    Therefore,  if  they  import  no  other 
cotton  during  the  current  season  on  the  first  of  August  they  will,  have 
about  2,1  months' total  stocks  on  hand.    Slightly  mo2?e  than  60^^  of  this  will 
be  Unified  States  cotton.    For  a  country  that  usually  measures  its  stocks  :in 
weeks  this  seems  a  large  quantity.    Last  year  they  closed  the  crop  season 
with  stocks  sufficient  for  1.2  months,  the  season  before  with  1«1|  months* 
stocks.    On  August  1,  1951  they  had  stocks  sufficient  for  about  3  weeks  and 
on  August  1  of  1950  and  19ii9  their  stocks  were  sufficient  for  about  a  week's 
operation.    However,  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Gotten  Center  there  were 
usually  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  Free  Port  of  Barcelona  which  were  available 
to  my  who  could  afford  to  purchase  it,  but  now  the  only  cotton  in  the  Free 
Port  is  that  owned  by  the  Cotton  Center  axfaiting  entiy« 

The  Cotton  Center  at  Barcelona,  which  purchases  all  the  cotton  for  the 
mills  of  Spain,  advise  that  they  will  not  start  their  cotton  purchasing  in 
volume  again  before  September.    However,  th^  desire  to  make  plans  for  the 
puarchases  as  soon  as  possible  so  they  cai  be  assured  of  supplies,  when  needed. 
They  desire  about  225,000  bales  of  United  States  cotton  for  delivery 
beginning  the  last  of  September.    They  hope  to  build  up  and  maintain  stocks 
sufficient'  for  h  months' use.  - 


I'/hile  the  Cotton  Center  does  not  ccanplgiji  ^of  the  grade  and  staple  of 
cotton  received  they  do  complain  of  tlie'  cH^^cteW;''  The  Spanish  mills  also 
claim  they  are  not  receiving  the  type  of  cotton  -they  desire.    They  are 
afraid  this  situation  mil  continue  as  long  as  cotton  is  purchased  in  bulk 
by  the  Center  to  distribute  to  the  mills. 

Dollars  for  purchasing  United"  States  cotton  are  supplied  by  different 
methods.    During  the  current  season  the  183'  thousand  bales  Spain  imported 
from  the  United  States  cost  approximately  $3ii«7  million.    $12.0  million  of 
these  funds  cane  from  a  United  States  Export  .-Import  loan,  (plli.O  million  from 
purchases  under  Section  ^50>  whereby  local  currency  uas  accepted  by  the 
shippers  and  the  balance  X7as  dollar  exchange  supplied  by  the  Spanish 
Government  from  sales  of  pesetas  in  New  York  through  arrangements  mth  New 
York  banks.    The  NeX'j  York  bai^ks  sell  pesetas  at  the  rate  of  U2»5  to  the 
dollar.    Anyone  is  free  to  purchase  them,    Th^  may  be  sent  back  to  Spain 
by  personal  remittances. 


Table  2  Spain 


Cotton  sxipply  and  distribution 
(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning 

19hQ-h9 

19U9-SO 

1950-^1 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-5ii 

August  1 

1,000 

1^000 

1;,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,(506 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Si5)p2y 

Stocks,  Augal 

27 

10 

5 

16 

■  38 

Production 

30 

1h 

28 

30 

65 

80 

Inports 

378 

251 

2ia 

385 

306 

312 

Total 

U35 

275 

27U 

k31 

1^15 

h30 

Distribution 

Consumption 

270 

258 

387 

377 

313 

Stocks,  July  31 

10 

5 

16 

38 

57 

Total 

ii35 

275 

27ii 

U15 

1^30 

l/  Preliminary  estimates. 
Source:  Consiilate  reports. 


Regulations  put  into  effect  during  the  middle  of  last  January  discon^-- 
tinued  the  policy  of  alloic.ng  mills  to  use  the  earnings  from  textile  exports 
to  purchase  raw  cotton  on  their  o\m  account  to  replace  the  cotton  used  in 
the  exportation  of  yarns  and  materials.    Under  the  new  regulations  all 
foreign  exchsnge  earned  from  such  exports  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Spanish  Government  and  tlie  manuf actureres  mil.  receive  pesetas  in  return. 
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HoTjever,  in  order  to  encour^e  exports  mills  are  permitted  to  purchase  the 
raw  cotton  that  goes  into  goods  for  export  at  about  1^-1/2  pesetas  per  kilo 
(16.5  cents  a  pound)  less  than  they  have  to  pay  for  cotton  ijhich  goes  into 
materials  for  domestic  use. 

Since  this  new  decree  has  gone  into  effect  textile  exports  have  been 
on  the  decline©    Even  with  the  discount  to  encourage  exports  of  textiles 
the  mills  are  still  paying  about  3  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  world  price 
for  cotton. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Spain  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  19S3^Sh 
season  in  the  Barcelona  area  is  reported  at  about  2^0  thousand  bales.  If 
this  rate  is  maintained  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  total  for  the 
crop  year  in  the  Barcelona  mills  will  be  about  333  thousand  bales.  However, 
there  is  always  a  snail  part  of  the  total  consmption  of  Spain  used  outside 
of  the  Barcelona  area.    It  has  varied  from  about  3  to  7  percent  of  the  total 
during  the  past  ^  years.    Based  upon  the  snail  receipt  s  of  domestic  cotton 
at  Barcelona  during  the  last  9  months  of  this  season,  which  has  been 
reported  at  only  17,000  bales  out  of  the  80,000  balepr  oduction,  it  spears 
that  consumption  of  cotton  outside  of  the  Barcelona  area  this  season  may  run 
as  high  as  30  or  hO  thousand  bales.    Should  this  prove  correct,  consumption 
of  cotton  in  Spain  during  the  current  season  should  almost  equal  the 
377,000  total  consumed  during  the  1952-^3  season. 

During  the  19^1-^2  season,  consumption  was  estimated  at  about  387 
thousand  bales.    The  highest  consump-S-on  during  the  past  five  years  was  in 
19U6-i;9  when  h2^  thousand  bales  were  used. 

Spain,  like  other  European  countries,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
imports  to  sipply  its  textile  miUsa    However,  Spain  has  been  endeavoring 
to  expand  its  own  cotton  productiona    During  the  current  year,  it  produced 
about  80  thousand  bales,  (over  20  percent  of  its  needs)  coupared  with  6^ 
thousand  last  year  and  30  thousand  the  year  before.    The  yields  during  the 
past  two  years  have  averaged  about  200  pourds  per  acre. 

During  the  5  years  19U5-^9,  cotton  pi'oduction  in  Spain  averaged  18 
thousand  bales,^  while  in  the  immediate  prewar  period  it  was  only  10  ^ 
thousand.    The  increased  production  of  cotton  in  Sp^Ji  during  recent  years 
has  been  brought  about  through  high  price  supports.    During  the  last  two 
years  the  domestic  cotton  has  been  supported  at  about  $0  cents  per  pound. 
The  principal  detriment  to  increased  prediction  of  all  row  crops  in  Spain 
is  lack  of  sufficient  moisture.    To  remedy  the  s-tuation  Spain  is  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  in  12^  thousand  additional  acres  under  irrigation  each  year 
for  the  next  5  years.    If  the  present  relative  price  si^^port  on  cotton  is 
raaLntalned  no  doubt  a  good  portion  of  it  may  go  into  cotton.  However, 
most  of  it  is  needed  for  food  crops,  especially  grain,  vjhich  are  usually 
not  adequate  for  local  requirements  in  Spain. 

Cotton  production  in  the  195U-^5  season  is  expected  to  reach  100 
thoussnd  bales.    Production  in  the  next  5  years  under  extended  irrigation 
may  reach  as  high  as  1^0,000  bales. 


A  dccree-lau  requires  that  26  percent  of  the  cotton  produced  in^ Spain 
be  delivered  directly  to  the  National  Cotton  Center  for  distribution  to 
millsk    The  farmet*  is  pemitted  to  dispose  of  UOJb  as  he  sees  fit,  and  the 
balance  of  3h%  moves  directly  to  the  mills  and  others  i^ho  are  in  the 
business  of  finahcing  the  cotton  productioni 

The  per  fcapita  consumption  of  cotton  in  Spain  is  the  lowest  in  Europe. 
It  was  about  6,0  pounds  per  capita  last  season. 

A  retarding  influence  on  the  rate  of  cotton  consiaitption  in  Spain  is  (1) 
the  high  price  the  spinners  have  to  pay,  for  the  raw  cotton,  (2)  the  in- 
efficiency of  its  mills  due  to  obsolete-  equipment,  and  (3)  the  Ioxt  income 
and  purchasing  power  of  the  Spanish  people.    However,  the  irdlls  are  en- 
deavoring   to  modernize  their  equipment  and  the  Spanish  econoir^r  is  on  the 
up -swing  with  the  economic  assistance  it  is  receiving  from  the  United 
States. 

However,  nothing  has  been  done  yet  to  remedy  the  high  price  the  mills 
have  to  p^  for  cotton.    Under  the  present  system  all  cotton  coming  into 
Spain  is  purchased  by  the  National  Cotton  Center  of  Barcelona  vjhich  in  turn 
sells  it  to  the  spinnerse    At  present  the  average  prxce  paid  by  the  mills 
for  United  States-type  cotton  is  about       pesetas  per  kilo  or  about  ^8.0 
cents  a  pound.    The  profit  goes  into  the  Spanish  treasury 5  this  year  it  is 
averaging  about  19  cents  for  each  pound  iniported. 

Prices  of  cotton  paid  by  mills  in 
Barcelona  during  the  1953-^1^  season 

Pesetas        Equivalent  1/ 
Per  Kilo     Cents  Per  Pound 

United  States  middling  l5/l6  inch                51i.00  57.77 

Brazil  type  5  h9^B^  53.18 

Ashmouni  good  $6.60  60.U5 

Pakistan  type  M  ^2.00  $5tU^ 

1/   Converted  at  1^2. 5  pesetas  per  United  States  dollar. 

The  textile  interests  in  ^ain  have  been  promised  by  their  government 
that  inside  the  next  12  months  cotton  purchaang  mil  be  returned  to  private 
trading.    It  is  reported  that  it  will  be  done  as  soon  as  a  plan  can  be 
worked  out  which  will  protect  all  the  various  interests  concerned. 

Filament  yarn  and  staple  fiber  production  has  been  on  a  gradual 
increase  in  Spain  during  the  past  15  years.    This  has  been  brought  about 
because  of  the  difficulty  Sp^n  has  had  in  arranging  for  foreign  exchange 
to  purchase  needed  rsiT  cotton  supplies.    The  production  of  artificial  fiber 
and  filament  yarn  has  been  manufactured  mostly  in  two  government- sponsored 
plants. 
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Production  of  filament  yarn  and  artificial  staple  rose  from  about  9 
million  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  19hl.  to  about  ^2  .  million  pounds  in  19^1. 
In  19^2  the  production  was  70  million  pounds  and  in  19^3,  71  Million, 
edacity  for  19^U  is  reported  at  80  million  pounds. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  textile  mills  have  not  been  as  interested  in 
artificial  fibers  as  they  were  when  si:53plies  of  cotton  were  difficult  to  get 
and  the  ariiificial  fiber  plaits  have  had  difficulty  in  selling  their  products. 
To  support  their  producticn,  the  Spanish  Government  issued  a  decree  early  in 
1953  requiring  that  17»5  percent  of  the  total  fiber  consiMed  in  the  mills 
must  be  artificial  fibers.    Before  mills  could  purchase  cotton  from  the 
National  Cotton  Center  they  would  have  to  present  receipts  showing  that  they 
had  purchased  the  required  amount  of  artificial  fibers©    The  mills  have 
protested  against  the  decree  since  many  of  them  do  not  use  anytihing  but 
cotton  fibers.    However,  artificial  fibers  in  some  mills  run  kO  percent  of 
total  fiber  consumption.    The  result  has  been  that  the  mills  which  do  not  want 
the  fiber  resell  at  a  discount  to  the  mills  desiring  it  which  in  turn  reduce 
their  purchases  from  the  fiber  producing  plants.    The  net  result  is  that  the 
decree  is  not  bringing  the  desired  results  and  it  is  repoirted  that  it  is  not 
being  enforced. 
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MEXICO  REDUCES  cbTON  EXPORT  Tj^'^^^ 


July  2  6,  19^h 


The  pi  grip  Oficial  July  12   p-ablished  a  decree  which,  in  effect, 
reduces  the  export        on  cotton    from  27 .^U  percent  ad  valorem  £/  to 
22olUt  percent  ,  ad  valorem,,  thus  permitting  exporters  and  grox-iers  to  keep  5«1 
percent  more  of  the  export  price  of  cotton.    Prior  to  the  devaluation  on 
April  19a         export  tax  x^as  17-314-  percent  ad  valorem. 

The  new  tax  rate  is  specified  in  the  decree  as  being  22  percent  but  in 
addition  a  federal  export  surta:x  of  2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  is 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  municipalities  through  uhich  the  exports  are  made. 
This  increases  the  tax  to  22,l4i;  percent. 

The  new  rate  of  22oiiU  percent  is  applicable  to  all  cotton  exports  ex- 
cept those  from  the  Mexicali  area  where  the  export  tax  will  remain  at  16»32 
percent  fixed  on  i\pril  19,  compared  with  11«39  percent  before  that  date. 

The  export  tax  is  assessed  on  an  officially  fixed  price  (for  tax 
purposes)  of  6c80  pesos  per  kilo  (2U066  U^S«  cents  a  pound).    The  amount  of 
the  export  tax  for  areas  other  than  Mexicali,  therefore,  is  reduced  from 
loB?  pesos  per  kilo  (6a78  cents  a  pound)  to  lo53  pesos  per  kilo  (5©55  cents 
a  poimd). 


Reason  for  Action 


Grower^  associations  from  the  Laguna;,  Matamoros,  and  Mexicali  regions 
recently  made  ver^''  energetic  representations  to  government  officials  in 
Mexico  City  to  obts.n  a  reduction  on  the  export  tax.    They  argued  that  their 
costs  of  production  have  increased  substantially  since  j^ril  19$h  as  a  result 
of  the  currency  devaluation  and  consequently  an  export  tax  of  27  .^U  percent 
would  make  it  unprofitable  to  grow  cotton  and  would  result  in  reduced 
production  next  year.    Prices  of  imported  items,  of  course,  increased  by  ]S 
percent  immediately  after  the  devaluation  including  such  items  as  machinery^, 
insecticides,  and  the  imported  portion  of  certified  seed  and  fertilizer. 
Wages  also  have  increased,  especially  in  the  areas  near  the  United  States 
border, 

1/  By  Dr.  Paul  G.  Minneman,  /:gricultural  Counselor,  American  Embassy, 
Mexico  City, 

2/  A  fixed  valuation  is  used  as  a  base  for  calculation  of  the  tax  instead  of 
the  declared  value  of  each  shipment. 


Effect 


The  Embassy  estimates  that  the  export  tax  on  cotton  at  the  present  rate 
•will  yield  a  return  to  the  Mexican  governmoit  in  the  195U«^5  marketing  year 
of  about  3^0  million  pesos  or  28  million  dollars.    The  ^.1  percent  ad 
valorem  reduction  will  increase  the  growers'  return  by  about  58  million 
pesos  or  ii.6  million  dollars. 

The  reduction  in  export  tax,  hoviever,  will  mean  that  the  price  of 
cotton  to  domestic  textile  manufacturers  trill  be  increased  proportionately 
because  they  obtain  their  cotton  at  the  export  price  less  the  anount  of  the 
export  tax  plus  any  difference  in  domestic  trai  sportation.    Since  the  tax 
was  reduced  from  the  equivalent  of  6.78  cents  to  5»55  cents  a  pound,  the 
price  to  domestic  manufacturers  vjill  be  increased  by  about  1.23  cents  a 
pound  but  they  still  have  a  5.55  cents  a  pound  advantage  beloi'T  the  export 
price. 

The  government  is  very  anxious  to  encourage  increased  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  and  consequently^  in  order  to  offset  in  part  the  increase  in  price 
of  cotton  to  the  textile  mills,  the  government  also  has  removed  the  5.00 
pesos  per  quintal  (i;6  kilos)  domestic  consumption  tax  on  raw  cotton.  This 
tax  was  equivalent  (since  the  devaluation)  to  about  O.It  cents  per  pound. 
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In  the  interest  of  timely  distriljution, 
the  information  reported  in  this  Circular 
has  "been  released  with  a  minimum  of  editing. 
Statistical  data  presented  here  should  he 
regarded  as  provisional,  pending  their 
rechecking  and  possible  reconciliation 
-with  similar  data  previously  published 
or  accepted  as  authentic  "by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 


Summary 


The  Cotton  Marketing  Situation  in  Japan  1/ 


By  Carl  C,  Campbell 
^rketing  Specialist 


Indications  are  that  Japan  mi^t  import  a  total  of  about  2,h  million 
bales  of  cotton  during  the  195^55  cotton  year,  provided  the  Japanese  can 
obtain  from  200,000  to  300,000  bales  from  the  United  States  with  payment  to 
be  made  in  yen.    (It  is  pointed  out  that  before  the  Japanese  can  \mj  American 
cotton  for  yen  an  agreement  aurhorizing  such  transactions  must  be  negotiated 
by  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  the  United  States. ) 

During  the  coming  season,  the  Japanese  expect  to  purchase  around  330.000 
bales  of  American  cotton  v/ith  the  $60  million  cotton  credit  which  was  recently 
approved  for  Japan  by  the  United  States  Export- Import  Bank.    In  addition, 
Japan  is  expected  to  buy  ^50,000  to  500,000  bales  with  "free  dollars"  under 
the  regular  Japanese  Foreign  Exchange  Import  Budget.    Under  such  conditions 
imports  of  American  cotton  "ty  Japan  during  the  195^55  cotton  year  would  be 
around  one  million  bales  if  Japan  can  obtain  some  cotton  on  a  yen  basis 
under  the  United  States  surplus  commodity  disposal  program. 

Although  the  Japanese  Government's  mill  production  program  for  April  195^ 
March  I955  envisions  the  manufacture  of  only  185.000  bales  of  cotton  yarn 
each  month,  the  spinners  produced  a«i^ average  of  over  200,000  bales  per  month 


T7    Part  of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  for  United  States 

cotton  conducted  by  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  From  the  American 
Embas^  in  Tokyo  and  the  American  Consulate  in  Osaka. 
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during  the  April-June  period.    Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  spinners 
will  have  to  make  significant  cutbaclcs  in  production  in  the  future  if  the 
GovemnKsnt ' s  production  program  is  not  to  "be  surpassed.    Actually,  the 
spinners  are  considering  a  reduction  in  production  as  their  inventories  of 
manufactured  goods  are  "building  up,  which  is  the  result  of  a  slackening  in 
domstic  demand  and  the  fact  that  wholesalers  and  retailers  have  not  "been 
replenishing  their  inventories. 

So  far  this  year,  Japaaese  exports  of  cotton  textiles  have  "been  signifi- 
cantly a"bove  exports  during  the  same  period  last  year.    It  is  expected  that 
Japan  will  export  over  a  "billion  square  yards  of  cotton  fa'bric  during  195^» 
compared  v;ith  slightly  over  9OO  million  in  1953 •    However,  domestic  demand 
is  expected  to  decline  somewhat  in  195^  s-s  compared  with  1953.  Therefore, 
it  is  anticipated  that  overall  demand  in  195^  will  not  exceed  1953l  in  fact, 
it  is  likely  to  "be  slightly  below, 

Sav7  Cotton 

At  the  end  of  ipril  195^»  stocks  of  "raw"  cotton  in  Japan  were  equivalent 
to  less  than  three  months'  requirements  at  the  airrent  level  of  consumption. 

Inventory*  of  ravr  cotton  in  J^an  oj3_^ril  ..3Qf>-:-195^ 

(Bales  of  kSO  pounds  net) 


G-rov;th 

:  1,000  : 

.  v^T       .  Grov/th 
:  hales  : 

:  1.000 
:  "bales 

Argentina  ,  ,^  . . . : 
Srazil  . . ,  ,« 
Burma  ..........  ,^ ; 

• 

10    :Paki st an.  ^ ^ ..... ! 
'  ^          :  Turk^  ...... . . . . : 

9^  . 
6 

237 

3  ' 

10    rUnited  States  . .  J  J 

14-20 

Total,  all  569 


*  Preliminary. 


Source:    Compiled  from  data  published  "by  the  All 

Jspan  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  and  the 
Japan  Cotton  Traders*  Association. 


Japanese  Government  representatives  unofficially  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  obtain  surplus  United  States  agricultural  products  on  a  yen  basis  under 
the  terms  of  the  ^ricultursl  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195^. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Japanese  Government  will  begin  negotiations  with 

the  United  States  Government  on  this  matter  at  an  early  date.    Althou^  the  

tJapanese  Government  probably  will  give  preferential  treatment  to  the  procure- 
ment of  surplus  f  oodstuf f  s ,  it  is  lively  that  ■  it  will  also  want  to  arrange  to 
import  some  cotton  on  a  yen  basis. 


Js^an's  foreign  exchaiige  "balances  have  deteriorated  in  recent  months 
and  the  ^  Japanese  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  place  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  cotton  and  other  commodities  in  order  to  conserve 
foreign  exchange  resources.    During  April  195U-March  1955,  the  Government 
plans  to  allocate  foreign  exchange  for  the  importation  of  only  2.1  million 
hales  of  cotton  (including  the  cotton  to  he  obtained  with  the  nevr  Ex-Im 
credit),  while  the  spinners  contend  they  need  2.5  million  hales.    Under  such 
circumstances,  it  appears  that  Japan  may  he  ahle  to  qualify  to  receive  between 
200,000  and  300,000  bales  of  cotton  on  a  yen  basis  under  the  United  States 
surplus  disposal  program.    However,  before  yen  procurement  can  begin,  an 
agreement  that  permits  such  procurement  must  be  consumated. 

If  the  spinners  find  it  necessaiy  to  cutback  production  because  of  a 
decline  in  demand  and/or  a  shortage  of  raw  materials,  vAiich  appears  to  be 
inevitable,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  try  to  produce  yarn  of  as  high 
counts  as  possible  in  order  to  operate  the  maximum  number  of  spindle  hours. 
Such  action  v/ould  tend  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  short  staple  cotton  in 
favor  of  longer  staples. 

Japanese  monthly  consumption  (including  non-spinning  uses)  of  raw  cotton 
through  June  of  the  1953-5^  cotton  year  averaged  over  200,000  bales  per  month. 
Therefore,  even  thou^  consumption  might  have  declined  some  in  July,  it  is 
expected  that  total  disappearance  in  Japan  during  1953-5^  will  exceed  2.5 
million  bales. 

It  is  estimated  that  Japan's  cotton  imports  during  the  1953~5^  cotton 
year  totaled  about  2.5  million  bales,  with  around  950,000  bales  coming  from 
the  United  States.    Althoug?a  Japan's  total  imports  during  195^55  are 
e3cpected  to  be  below  those  in  1953-5^»  imports  from  the  United  States  are 
likely  to  be  greater  in  195^55  if  anticipated  yen  purchases  are  realized. 
It  is  not  expected  that  Japan  will  import  as  much  from  Brazil  and  Pakistan 
during  195^55  as  during  1953-5^  because  of  the  anticipated  decrease  in 
export  availabilities  in  those  countries. 

Cotton  Textiles 

In  the  calendar  year  1953 f  only  about  30  percent  of  the  cotton  textiles 
produced  in  Japan  were  exported,  whereas  the  Japanese  Government  has  set  a 
goal  of  at  least  Uo  percent  for  I95U,    One  of  the  things  the  Government  plans 
to  do  to  promote  the  export  of  cotton  textiles  is  to  link  the  use  of  the  new 
Export-Import  Bank  credit  to  the  export  of  cotton  textiles. 

In  1953.  Japan  exported  91U  million  yards  of  cotton  fabric  and  21  million 
pounds  of  cotton  yam.    Preliminary  data  indicate  that  exports  during  the 
period  January-June  195^  approximated  63O  million  yards  of  fabric  and  12 
million  pounds  of  yam.    In  view  of  this  performance,  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  during  195^  should  total  at  least  10  percent  more  than  in  1953. 
At  the  end  of  ^^ay,  merchants  had  a  satisfactory  amount  of  goods  booked  for 
future  delivery  and  prospects  for  further  sales  were  fair,  particularly  in 
the  sterling  area  where  authorities  have  been  permitting  more  imports  from 
Japan  in  recent  months.     However,  recently  the  Government  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  export  of  cotton  textiles  to  Indonesia  (Japan's  biggest 
cotton  textiles  customer)  because  of  payments  difficulties. 


During  1953»  P^r  c^ita  consumption  of  cotton  textiles  in  Japan"  was 
almost  up  to  the  prewar,' level  of  S^Ok  pounds  (193^3^  average).    In  195^» 
however,  per  capita  consumption  is  expected  to  decline  somewhat.  However, 
it  is  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  the  extent  to  which  this  will  affect 
raw  cotton  demand. 

Although  the  increase  in  exports  will  to  some  degree  compensate  for  the 
decreased  domestic  demand,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  increased  exports  will 
fully  offset  the  expected  decrease  in  sales  on  the  domestic  market*  Therefore, 
overall  demand  f  or  Japanese  cotton  textiles  in  195^  is  likely  to  he  "below  1953 • 

The-  synthetic  textile  industry  has  "been  urging  the  Grovernment  to  restrict 
the  use  of  cotton  for  domestic  purposes  and  give  preferential  treatment  to 
the  synthetic  textile  industry.    Some  people  in  the  Government  support  the 
contentions  of  the  synthetic  textile  industry,  but  thus  far,  the  Government 
has  not  adopted  the  synthetic  industry's  proposed  program,  except  that  it  does 
provide  preferential  financing  facilities  to  a  limited  degree  for  the  expansion 
of  the  industry. 

The  general  consumer  in  Japan  prefers  cotton  textiles  for  certain  purposes 
and,  if  given  a  choice  between  cotton  and  synthetics,  would  choose  cotton  in 
most  cases.    In  view  of  this  consideration,  the  ability  to  buy  American  cotton 
with  yen  would  provide  a  timely  stimulus  for  the  Japanese  cotton  textile 
industry  during  a  period  of  declining  reserves  of  dollar  exchange  and  would 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  "a  steady  and  expanding  market  for  American  cotton 
in  Japan,  ' 
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The  Cotton  Marketinf2-  Situation'  in  Je stern  GermaiyJ,/ 


By  Francis  H,  ijhi taker 
Marketing  Specialist 


Germany  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton  iraporting  countries  of  the  x^iorld, 

in  the'~dar  year  1953  it  rinked  fourth  f  ll--^/?Cin'"antS^^^^ 
.nd  France,    Cotton  consuin;tion  in  Germainy  has  been  following  an  ^^^^ 
trend  due  to  the  pent-up  demand  of  the  postwar  period   which  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  increased  purchasing  po-er  of  the  population  (which  has  been 
brought  on  by  wage  increases,  tax  reductions,  and  higher  enployi^ent)  and 
the  Influx  of  refugees  who  are  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  integrated 
into  the  national  econoimy.    Foreign  economic  assistance  P^°g^^^"^\^^^^ 
contributed  to  the  improved  demand,  for  such  programs  have  permitted  increased 
industrial  activity  Tjhich  has  provided  additional  employment. 

xvestem  Germans^  mported  1,103,000  bales  of  cotton  ^^Y'^^VtfZtled 
vear  1953.    During  1953,  the  United  States  share  of  Germany»s  mports  dropped 
to  only  22  ^.ercent  of  their  total  imports,  while  during  the  5-year  period 
^rior  to' Vrld  Mar  II,  the  United  States  supplied  33  percent  of  the  German 
'requirements  and  during  the  1929-33  period  about  76  percent 
season  19U8.U9  through  1951-52  an  average  of  about  67  percent  of  Germany  s 
cotton  imports  cane  from  the  United  States* 

jT-piPTFrr^tEaxng  ¥«y  or  foreign  raarket  outlets  for  ^^^^f^J^^^H 
-       cotton  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Departraent  of  Agrxculture.    Mr.  ^^itaker 

acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  office  °f        -""f  ,^°"^^rican 
General  in  Bremen,  the  office  of  the  Agricultural  Attache  of  the  A^^rxcan 
Embassy  in  Bonn,  and  the  Verband  der  Deutschen  Ba.mMollspinnfii-ei.  oi 
Frankfurt. 
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The  Gemsn  importers  are  now  free  to  "bay  cotton  wherever  they  desire 
and  they  v;ill  naturally  h-uy  where  th^  can  secure  the  "best  "bargains,  since 
import  and  ezchange  controls  on  cotton  were  lifted  earlier  this  year.  In 
1953 »  Germany  did  not  use  I7  million  dollars  of  United  States  economic  aid 
for  cotton  "because  other  growths  of  cotton  were  "being  offered  at  prices 
from  2  to  ^  cents  per  pound  under  "compara"ble"  United  States  cotton.  The 
United  States  qualities  sold  in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe  during  the 
calendar  year  1953  consisted  mostly  of  the  "better  grades  and  staples.  It 
was  not  until  the  supply  of  exotics  "became  short  that  other  qualities  of 
United  States  cotton  began  to  te  offered  at  competitive  prices.  Since 
January  1,  195^.  United  States  cotton  exports  to  Europe,  including  Germany, 
have  increased  considerably  and  it  is  anticipated  that  Europe  imported 
a"bout  one  third  more  United  States  cotton  in  the  last  6  months  of  the 
1953-5^  season  than  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  crop  year. 

Germany  expects  to  import  a"bout  1,250,000  bales  of  cotton  during  the 
195^5  season.    The  volume  coming  from  the  United  States  will  depend  upon 
how  the  prices  of  United  States  cotton  compare  v/ith  those  of  other  growths. 

WESTEEIJ 

Table  1.-  GEEI'IAJjlY ;    Cotton  imports,  consumption,  and  stocks 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 


Year  beginning 

Imports 

Con- 

[stocks  beginning 

August  1 

:From  United  States 

:  Total  ^ 

1 sumption 

[      of  season 

!  1.000 

:  Percent 

:  1,000  ; 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  Number 

!  bales 

:  of  total  . 

:  bales 

!  bales 

:  bales 

;  months 

1929-33  average  1/ 

1,317 

i  76 

I  1,7^  . 

193^33  average  1/ 

Ull 

"       33  ! 

!  1,253  : 

1,066 

iql|g-Jig   

2/  399  i 

.2/  gg 

:2/  k51  I 

575  ! 

19^-50   : 

790  : 

75  : 

I.0U7  : 

870  : 

kos  ! 

>  5.6 

1950-51   J 

U92  : 

53  : 

930  : 

I.0U6  i 

290  J 

3.3 

1951-52  t 

kSG  J 

53  J 

ggU  : 

SSh  : 

210  : 

2.6 

1952-53   • 

276  : 

25  : 

l,Og^  : 

1,070  : 

22^  ! 

2.5 

1953-5^  3/   : 

31s  : 

29  : 

1,113  : 

1,020  J 

}i/  3IT  ! 

i/  3.0 

XT    Calendar  years,  all  of  Germany.    It  is  estinated  that  75  percent  of  the 
importa  went  to  the  present  Federal  Republic.      2/    Excludes  French  Zone. 
^/    Aagast-May  inclusive.      H/    As  of  June  1,  199+. 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Representatives  of  the  Bremen  Cotton  Exchange  report  that  before  the 
war  German  merchants  carried  several  hundred  thousand  bales  of  United  States 
i   cotton  in  stock  which  they  were  able  to  finance  through  90-d^  loans  at 
interest  rates  of  about  2-3/^  percent  per  annum.    They  consider  that  the 
merchants  would  carry  stocks  of  about  200,000  bales  of  United  States  cotton 
again  if  they  could  get  credit  as  low  as  3  percent. 
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!Bie  prices  of  raw  cotton  on  July  1.  195^.  c.i.f.  Bremen/ were  as  follows; 

Raw  cotton  prices  c.iof.  Bremen 
Growth  July  1.  195^ 

United  States  middling  1  inch    ^^°^n 

Brazil  type  5   39-30 

Turkey  )  i  nn 

^ana  middling  1-1/32  inch   ]hnn 

Izmir  middling  1-1/16  inch   ^*2n 

Pakistan  roller  ginned  iniddling  1  inch  ?  70 

Ashmouni  good  . . ,  ,  •  •  •  •  '  • 


Beginning  with  the  ISkS-kS  cotton  season  and  up  to  June  1    195^.  Germany 
has  inrported  atout  5.5  million  hales  of  cotton  of  which  2.7  million  or  49 
perce^  was  United  States  cottoh.    The  halance  came  mostly  from  Turkey  Egypt. 
Belgian  Congo.  Pakistan.  Mexico. -Brazil,  and  scattered  ^""^t^ff'"  f!"^ 
other  countries.    During  the  calendar  year  1953,  Germany  imported  cotton  from 
over  25  countries. 

While  ahcat  66  percent  of  the  2.7  million  hales  of  United  3*^*^^^°**°^ 
imported  hy  Germany  was  fir_ai.ced  through  Marshall  *id.  the  amount  of  aid  funds 
used  for  cotton  has  trended  downward.    United  States  economic  aid  of  ahout 
3  million  dollars  has  already  heen  authorized  for  purchase  of  American  cotton 
in  the  195^55  season. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  Western  Germany  during  the  first  9  months  of  ^ 
the  1953-5H  season  was  about  920.OOO  hales.     If  this  i^te  was  ^^l^^f  fo"" 
the  remainder  of  the  season  total  oo^^sumption  was  ahout  1  220  hales. 
Such  a  volume  of  consumption  would  he  a  record  for  the  ^^^"^-^er^^J^^: 
The  highest  consumption  for  the  whole  ctf  Germany  (i.e..  the  Third  SeicW  was 

?o^eMe?^^°LIS  iriSclted^in-thf  p-^LIL-"^''* 

£f  H  o  t^a^^^^^ 

Fedlral  RepuhUc  last  seLon  was  ahoat  I.07O.OOO  hales  which  was  at  that 
time  the  largest  since  the  war. 

As  of  Septemoer  30.  1953.  there  were  6.U26.O0O  <=°"°"  f^^^f  ^^,^^^3, 
ihO.OOO  cotton  looms  in  Western  Germany.  This  was  only  a  ^HeUt  increase 
ove;  the  numher  for  I952.    m  1937.  the  German  Eeich 

cotton  spindles  and  ahout  217, OCO  ^oor^s  of  which  ahout  75  percent  were  m 
Western  Germany. 

According  to  a  report  appearing  March  195*^  m 
Knappen  Ertraegan"  22  corporations,  representing  29  percent  «f 
cotton  spinning  capacity^d  ahout  I6  percent  of  the  "^^-f-S^P^hrlugh  °952 
a  total  of  llA  million  BM  ($3^.3  BHUon)  during  ^^^^^f^f.^f  ^f^^^^^^  Sllion) 
for  new  machinery  and  wrote  off  for  depreciation  SS.k  million  DM  ($23.5  million^ 

during  the  same  period,  ■ 


This  appears  to  "be  the  most  comprehensive  study  aiade  on  investments 
in  the  cotton  textile  industiy  in  recent  years.    There  have,  hov/ever,  "been 
statements  from  time  to  time  "by  authoritative  sources  on  the  total  value  of 
investments  for  new  machinery  in  the  entire  textile  industiy.    These  have 
heen  estimated  "by  the  Central  Association  of  the  Textile  Association  at 
250  million  DM  (i?59o6  million)  each  for  I950  and  1951,  and  at  about  200  million 
DM  ($i+7,7  million)  for  I952  and  1953„    It  is  claimed  that  at 'least  double 
this  amount  v/ould  he  required  in  order  to  secure  a  fully  competitive  position 
for  the  V/est  German  textile  industry  in  the  v/orld  markets,  and  in  order  to 
adequately  increase  its  earning  power  inland. 

There  were  no  basic  changes  in  the  structure  and  size  of  the  West  German 
cotton  industry  during  1953  although  some  new  machinery  was  added  by  the 
stronger  firms  who  purchased  equipment  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Purchases 
included  automatic  looms,  modem  openers  and  combers.    According  to  the 
trade  33  percent  of  all  cotton  spindles  in  place  in  1953  v/ere  manufactured 
prior  to  I920,  aiai  SO  percent  of  all  cotton  looms  date  prior  to  1930.  Only 
15  percent  of  the  looms  are  fully  automatic.    Throughout  the  year  the  industry 
vjorked  almost  to  capacity.    Emplo^'ment  in  the  spinning  mills  increased  from 
75,252  workers  in  1952  to  77»535  ii^  1953.  v/hile  the  numbers  in  weaving  mills 
increased  from  112,132  to  117.633.    Efforts  at  modernization  vrere  hampered 
by  the  scarcity  of  investment  capital^    The  margins  of  profit  have  been 
narrov/ing  in  spite  of  expanded  sales.    This  situation  is  mainly  attributed 
to  a  constant  decline  of  price  and  the  liberalization  in  the  imports  of  yams 
and  fabrics* 

The  quarterly  average  imports  of  cotton  textiles  in  V/estern  Germany 
for  the  calendar  year  1952  was  2,731  metric  tons  while  for  1953  'was 
3,775  metric  tons„    On  the  other  hand,  quarterly  exports  of  cotton  textiles 
dropped  from  8,2S3  metric  tons  in  1952  to  1^112  metric  tons  in  1953.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  195^  cotton  textile  imports  increased  about  20  percent 
over  the  same  quarter  for  1953.    Exports  of  botton  textiles  increased  by 
about  the  same  volume  as  the  imports. 

7  Some  tax  reform  has  been  requested  by  the  cotton  industry.^   The  funds 
saved  in  taxes  vrould  be  used  for  plant  modernization  which  is  needed  in  ' 
order  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets  and  to  improve  the  earning 
povrer  , in,  the.  domestic  marketi    IThe  study  of  the  22  companies  mentioned  above 
shows vtii^t  3tn  3s951'»  tije  to.t^al-; fc^  payments  of  these  Gom[panies  v;ere  equal  to 
almost  70  percent  of  their  capital;  in  19^2  With  lower  gross  profits  the 
ratio  was  not  quite  kO  percent. 

Besides  tax  reform,  sTiggestions  have  been  made  by  prominent  representa- 
tives of :  the JLndustiy  to  improye  products,  to  increase  sales  by  advertising, 
and  tp  improve  sales  methods  as  .otl^er  possible  means  of  contributir^  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.    In  respect  to  the  latter  suggestion,  a  study-team 
has  been  organized  which  hopes. to  visit  the   United  States  in  order  to  study 
sales  methods. 

In  vievr  of  the  continuing  heavy  demand  for  all  types  of  textile  goods 
in  Western  Germany,  the  outlook  for  the  West  German  cotton  industry  seems 
promising.    Assuming  continuation  of  present  favorable  conditions,  a  further 


rise  in  purchasing  power  ma^  reasonably  "be  expected  along  with  the  general 
growth  of .  the;  ec^ncraiy.    Even  if  in  the  lor g.  run  the  pent-up  demand  for  clothing 
should  "become  satiated,  a  further  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  is  likely 
to  keep  demand  strong.    In  addition,  there  will  he  a  growing  demand  for 
household  textiles,  in  tune  with  "the  steadily  increasing  number  of  nev;ly 
"biLilt  homes.    Moderate  increases  of  exports  may  also  "be  possihle  as  a  conse- 
quence of  further  modernization  and  rationalization  of  production,  and  "by 
increased  adaptation  to  the  specific  requirements  of  the  individual  foreign 
markets. 

Wgjf ggg"tton -cont  inues  to  he  priced  reasonably,  consumption  of  cotton  textiles 
in /Germany  should  continue  to  increase,    Hov;ever,  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
cotton  might  counteract  a  further  increase  in  cotton  consumption  in  Western 
Germany,  particularly  -in  view  of  the  growing  use  of  artificial  fibers. 

Artificial  fiber  and  filament  yarn  production  in  V/estern  Germany  during 
the  calendar  year  IQ53  was  equivalent  to  about-  S32,000  bales  of  cotton.  This 
was  about  IS  percent  larger  than  the  1952  production  but  about  9  percent  less 
than  the  96U,CCO  equivalent  bales  produced  in  the  calendar  year  195 1.  The 
15^^  production  capacity  is  reported  at  about  1,150,000  equivalent  bales  of 
cotton.    Artificial  fiber  and  filament  yam  production  have  been  steadily 
increasing  in  Western  Germany  since  the  war.    The  capacity  to  produce  these 
products  in  the  Federal  Pxpublic  before  the  war  is  not  knov;n,  tat  the  pro- 
duction in  all  Germrny  reached  the  equivalent  of  2,080,000  bales  during  19^3. 
Such  a  high  production  no  doubt  v;as  brought  on  because  of  the  difficulty 
Germany  had  in  getting  cotton  and  other  natural  fibers  for  spinning  while 
the  war  was  in  progress.     In  1938  the  production  was  1,1^,000  equivalent 
bales.    Production  for  other  years  will  be  foTind  in  table  Po 

As  far  as  the  outlook  for  United  States  cotton  is  concerned,  the  price 
factor  is  decisive  for  West  German  imports  have  been  completely  liberalized. 
Since  February  195^  cotton  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  dollar  imports.  As 
long  as  United  States  prices  are  in  line  vath  those  of  foreign  grcv;ths,  the 
recovery  of  a  considerable  share  of  total  West  German  cotton  imports  is  likely. 
Such  has  been  the  situation  during  the  first  three  months  of  195^.    lii  March 
the  share  of  United  States  raw  cotton  imported  via  Bremen  aid.  Hamburg  rose 
to  Uo  percent,  compared  with  I9.S  percent  for  the  period  from  lAugCTst  through 
December  1953.    Should 'United  States  prices  in  the  future  move  again  sub« 
stantially  above  the  level  of  those  for  comparable  other  grovrths,  a  reversal 
of  the  trend  is  to  be^ticipated,    ■        •  „ 
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Table  2.--  VESTEEN  (^ISmiTf  i     Spindles  and  looms  of  West  Qennan 
cotton  industry  as  of  Septemlier  30  for  years  shown 


Cotton  spindles 


Year                ;  t 

Total      y  Operating 

[  Number  mills 

:  Thousands  :  Thousands 
1952  s       6.351    \       5.930  : 

e  -.• 
•  '« 

i  Thousands 

2S2 
2g2 

:                      Cotton  looms 

• 

193s  :           156  : 

1952  ,  :           140  J 

1953   1^0  : 

• 
• 

123  J 
126  : 

566 
562 

present  Federal  Republic, 

Source:    Die  Tezt  Hindus  trie  der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland 
1952  and  1953.    Teztil-Statistik  G.m.b.H.  Frankfurt 
for  1938. 


Table  3,-  WESTERN  GERi^AM":    Number  wo  risers  in  West  German 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving  industry 


Year 

• 

I  Spinning 

• 

',  Weaving 

;  N]imber 

:      Numb  er 

:  workers 

• 

i  workers 

• 

2/  132,300 

112,132 

117.633 

• 
• 

T/    All  Germany. 

present  Federal  Republic. 
2/    All  Germany.  1937. 


Source:    Die  Textilindustrie  der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland. 
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Table  U,-  V/ESTiiSIv  GEIU<tM5f:     Imports  and  exports  of  cotton  textiles 
 (Qaarterly  averages)  


Imports 


Year   i 

.  Yarns 

\  Fabrics  ' 

2iiit  goods , 
:  etc. 

:  Wearing 
I  apparel 

1  Total 

1927  1/  ..t 

1953   ! 

First  quarter  : 
-    195^  : 

;..  Metric  . 
:  tons 

;  Metric 
;  tons 

t  Metric  ; 
:    tons  : 

!  Metric 
!     tons  j 

;  Metric 
tons 

.    16.252  1 
• •  5,^60  J 

!        1,027  '• 
1.123  J 

Ski  ! 

1.39s  : 

.     6.1+23  : 

1,31+3  ! 
1,340  : 
,      2.276  ! 

1.S37  ! 
2,0Ul  : 

.    n.a.  ; 

2  ! 

320  : 
281  : 

316  i 
195  : 

n.a.  ! 

2  : 

hit  . 

95  J 

SU  : 

■  79  : 

2/-  22,675 
6.SO7 
•  2,731 
3.775 

3.078 
3.713 

1927  1/   

1936   

1952   

1953   


First  quarter 

1953   

195^  


Exports 


1.837 

:     8,9^3  ! 

n.a.  : 

n.a.  : 

10,780 

t     1,795  ! 

^.590  : 

530  : 

267  : 

7.182 

;        U96  : 

7.201  1 

92  : 

U9U  : 

8,283 

:         369  : 

6.166  : 

2U1  : 

336  : 

7.112 

:         325  i 

5.53^  ! 

158  : 

251  i 

6.268 

:         391  : 

6.239  ! 

US6  : 

I4U5  : 

7.561 

TJ    Former  German  Reich,     I927  is  more  representative  of  previous 
normal  conditions  in  international  trade.     Seventy-five  percent 
of  the  cotton  textile  industry'  was  in  the  present  Federal 
Republic . 

2/    Excludes  knit  goods  and  wearing  apparel. 

Sources:    For  1952,  1953 — Per  Aussenhandel  der  Bundesrepublik 

Deutschlend,  For  I927.  I936 — Statist isches  Jahrbuch  fuer 
das  Deutsche  Reich, 
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Table  5.-  V/ESTEHIT  G-SBi^iA]^Tr ;  Rayon  yarn  and  staple  fi^ber  production  1/ 
 (Sales  of  k23  pounds)— 


Calendar  year 


1,000 
bales 


Calendar  year 


1.000 
bales 


1935   :  319 

193s   :  904 

1939   :  1.^10 

I9U3   :  2.080 

I9U6  :  116 

19U7   :  150 

19^8   ;  362 


I9U9 
1950 
1951 
1952 

1953 


659 
S33 
96U 

750 
883 


I95U  capacity   :  1,150 


T7    Includes  filament  yam  and  staple,  converted  to  equivalent  bales 
of  cotton  at  the  rate  of  425  pounds  of  rayon  to  1  bale  of  500-pound 
gross  weight  cotton.    It  is  not  intended  tc  infer  that  every  bale 
of  rayon  comes  into  direct  competition  vdth  cotton.    When  sufficient 
quantities  of  both  fibers  are  available,  along  with  ample  currency 
exchange  for  their  purchase,  the  various  fibers  normally  fall  into 
preferred  uses. 


Source  of  basic  data:    Rayon  Organon, 
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FOREIGN  AGRICOXTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  STATES    DEPA^RTMENT    OF   AG-RI CU  LT  U*^E 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SEf^VlCE 
_  .WASHINGTON.  D  C' 


FC  27-5^ 


August  23,  195^ 


In  the  interest  of  timely  distritution, 
the  information  reported  in  this  Circular 
has  heen  released  with  a  minimm  of  editing. 
Statistical  data  presented  here  should  he 
regarded  as  provisional,  pending  their 
rechecking  and  possible  reconciliation 
with  similar  data  previously  published 
or  accepted  as  authentic  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service, 


!Phe  Cotton  Marketing  Situation  in  France  1 


By  Francis  H.  Whitaker 
Marketing  Specialist 


The  cotton  import  program  of  France  for  the  195^55  season  calls  for 
the  following!    from  the  United  States  530,000  bales  valued  at  about  $9S.b 
million  and  from  other  countries  between  800,000  and  9OO  000  bales  with  an 
equivalent  dollar  value  of  between  about  $156  million  and  $175  million.  01 
the  cotton  programed  from  the  United  States  about  203.000  bales  have  already 
been  prodded  for  out  of  a  grant  of  $39.2  million  from  United  States  economic 
assistance  funds.    Also,  t  he  French  Government  has  ^i^;^^?^  .^^^^^i^^^^^, 
exchange  for  purchase  <rf  $7  million  worth  of  cotton  or  ^p°^%36.000  baXes. 
This  leaves  29I.OOO  bales  of  United  States  cotton  for  which  financing  has 
not  been  arranged,  and.  for  which  about  $52,^  million  are  needed.    The  French 
hope  .to  pay  for  a  large  part  of  this  with  French  francs. 

The  textile  people  are  very  anxious  to  make  import  ^  ^^^^^^'^ 

as  possible  so  that  th^  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  normal  flow  of  cotton 
to  their  mills .  . 

Imports  of  cotton  into  France'for  the  period  August  1,  1953.  ^o  *^^®  1. 
I95U,  totaled  about  1,163.000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  of  ^^^^^^f^* 
385,000,  or  33  percent,  came  -from,  the  United  States.    During  the  previous 

17^' FSi-T'of  a  continuing  study  of  foreign -market  outlets  for  United  States 
cotton  conducted  by  the  U,  S.  Departxnent  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  ^i^i^aker 
acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  office  of 

of  the  American  Embassy,  the  office  of  the  Syndicat  General  de  ^  M^^^^J^ 
Cotonniere,  and  the  Association  d'Etudes  et  de  Statistiques  de  lUndustrie 
Cotonniere,  of  Paris,  France, 
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season  the  total  French  cotton  imports  were  l,2gU,000  bales  vlth  523,000 
or  hi  percent  coming  from  the  United  States,    Cotton  imports  into  France  for 
the  full  1953-5^  season  are  estimated  to  have  totaled  ahout  1,3^,000  hales 
of  \diich  about  Uyo.OQO  or  35  percent  was  from  the  United  States. 

The  French  imports  of  United  States  cotton  during  the  calendar  year 
1953  were  limited  by  lack  of  dollar  exchange  and  by  the  fact  that  prices 
of  United  States  cotton  were  higher  than  world  prices  of  similar  type  cotton^ 
Eovierer^  since  about  the  beginning  of  January  195^  United  States  cotton  prices 
have  been  competitive  with  most  other  growths.    As  a  result  French  spinners, 
have  been  buying  United  States  cotton  to  the  extent  of  their  needs  for  it 
and  as  far  as  dollar  exchange  was  available.    Of  the  United  States  cotton 
imported  during  the  1953-5U  season  it  is  estinsted  that  about  half  of  it 
was  paid  for  with  United  States  economic  assistance  funds,  about  I3  percent 
with  French  francs  under  Section  550 1  and  the  remainder  with  dollars  supplied 
by  the  French  Government, 

United  States  foreign  economic  aid  has  pl^ed  a  large  part  in  the  sales 
of  United  States  cotton  to  France  since  the  last  war.    Without  it,  France's 
purchases  from  the  United  States  would  have  been  considerably  less.  Since 
the  program  was  started  in  19^8-^9  France  has  imported  up  to  June  1,  195^ » 
about  7.1  million  bales  of  cotton  of  which  about  3.2  million  Came  from  the 
United  States.    Of  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  about  70  percent  was 
finaaced  with  United  States  aid  funis. 

On  June  1,  195^$  France  had  stocks  sufficient  for  about  3.9  months » 
operations.    Although  the  French  formerly  tried  to  maintain  working  stocks 
sufficient  for  4  or  5  months'  operations,  it  is  not  felt  that  they  will  endeavor 
to  carry  larger  stocks  than  are  currently  being  carried  but  rather  will  try 
to  maintain  about  this  level.    These  are  the  largest  stocks  they  have  had 
since  the  1950-51  season. 


Table  1.-  FRANCE:    Cotton  imports ,  consumption  and  stocks 


Year  beginning 

Import  s 

:Consump« 

:Stock3  beginning 

iugust  1 

sFron  United  States 

:  Total 

:  tion* 

:      of  season 

1,000  \ 

1,000 

I  1,000 

;  1,000 

:  Number 

',  bales 

,  Percent 

5  bales 

;  bales 

:  bales 

:  months 

l93U-3g  1/ 

633 

i  52 

:  1.21s 

;  l.lSl. 

19^3^9   , 

!         701  1 

65  ! 

1,079  J 

1,061  1 

316  ; 

3.6 

19^9-50  : 

796  J 

60  ; 

1.326  : 

1.150  : 

33^  I 

3.5 

1950-51   ! 

1+69  1 

U6  J 

1.023  ! 

1.233  ! 

510  : 

5.0 

1951-52  : 

353  ! 

29  ! 

1,206  : 

l,2Ul  ! 

300  : 

2.9 

1952-53  c  : 

523  ! 

kl  : 

l,2Ug  : 

1,1SU  : 

265  : 

2.7 

1953-5^  2/ 

385  : 

33  : 

1.163  : 

1.125  : 

1/  365  : 

3-2 

T7    Calendar  years.      T/    August  through  May  195^.      TI  Apparent 
stocks  June  1,  195^,  U03,000  bales.    Sufficient  for  about  3.9  months 
based  upon  anticipated  195^55  consumption. 


*  Includes  cotton  destroyed  and  reexported. 
Source:    Compiled  from  official  reports. 
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Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  France  during  the  1953~5^  season  is 
estimated  to  have  "been  atout  1,320,000  "bales  (including  cotton  destroyed 
or  exported)  and  is  the  highest  on  record.    During  the  1952-53  season  it 
was  1, 184,000  hales  while  for  the  I95O-5I  and  I95I-52  seasons  it  was  about 
1,236,000  "baleso     Ihe  rate  of  consumption  in  the  195^55  season  will  prohahly 
he  ahout  5  percent  less  than  in  the  1953-5^  season  due  to  the  partial  loss 
of  the  French  Indochina  market. 

Increased  cotton  consumption  in  French  mills  has  been  aided  indirectly 
by  French  import  restrictions  on  yarns  and  textiles,  by  the  promotional 
campaign  put  on  by  the  French  textile  syndicate,  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 

Imports  of  cotton  yams  into  France  fell  from  about  26.9  million  pounds 
in  1950  to  about  3.15  million  pounds  in  1953.     Cotton  piece  goods  imports 
for  the  same  period  dropped  from  about  U9.0  million  pounds  to  about  6,9 
million  pounds. 

The  export  level  of  yams  have  increased  from  10,8  million  pounds  in 
1950  to  about  16.5  million  in  1953.    However,  exports  of  piece  goods  dropped 
from  118  million  pounds  in  I95O  and  125  million  pounds  in  I95I  to  about 
110  million  pounds  in  1953. 


Table  2.-  FRANCE:    Imports  and  exports  of  cotton  yam  and  piece 

goods  and  rayon  piece  goods 


Year 

Cotton 

[  Rayon 

1  Yarn 

[  Piece 

goods 

1  Piece 

goods 

!  ImDorts 

:  Exports 

:  Imports 

:  Export  s 

1  Imports 

t  Exports 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

!  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

pounds 

:  pounds 

1    pounds  ; 

pounds  : 

pounds 

\  TDounds 

193s  ....i 

1.06 

:  10.80 

:  1.06 

I  9^.97 

.09 

i  11.55 

1950 

26.90  i 

10.80  . 

.     ^9,03  : 

118,17  : 

.35  . 

21.69 

1951 

23.93  ! 

.      15.20  : 

123.^^6  : 

1.59  ' 

^  27.43 

1952  ....s 

l.sk  i 

18.08  : 

119.14  J 

2.20  ; 

25.40 

1953  ....J 

3.15  : 

16.52  : 

6,9^  : 

110.25  : 

2.36  : 

30.3^ 

Source:    International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 


The  French  cotton  textile  industry  is  seeking  to  promote  the  sales  of 
cotton  textiles  and  has  formed  a  committee  for  the  study  of  textile  markets. 
In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  results  of  the  committee  *s  studies,  the 
Syndicat  General  de  1' Industrie  Cotonniere  Francaise  has  created  a  promotional 
organization  known  as  "CIPECO."    It  is  to  be  operated  along  the  lines  of  the 
promotional  program  carried  on  by  National  Cotton  Council  in  the  United  States. 
The  French  have' been  assisted  in  their  organization  and  planning  work  by  the 
United  States  National  Cotton  Council,    At  present,  CIPECO  is  confei-ring  with 
cotton  interests  in  countries  that  export  raw  cotton,  and  expect  to  receive 
assistance  from  such  countries  in  financing  the  promotional  work.    They  hope 
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to  receive  a  stipulated  amount  of  money  for  each  "bale  of  cotton  wliich  the 
producing  countries  ejjport  to  France,    CUECO  is  also  working,  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  Western  European  countries,  towards  the  formation  of  a 
European  international  orgajiization  to  promote  the  consumption  of  cotton. 
Western  Europe  consumed  ahout  S,S  pounds  of  cotton  per  capita  in  1952  com- 
pared vdth  ahout  2S  pounds  in  the  United  States,    The  per  capita  consumption 
in  France  for  1952  was  ahout  11,0  pounds.    The  French  hope  to  bring  about 
increased  consumption/^ext iles  by  Icvjering  the  cost  of  production  and  through 

a  campaign  which  will  create  a  greater  desire  for  cotton  goods  on  the  part 
of  the  public  in  general.    There  is  some  feeling  that  the  low  consumption 
of  cotton  textiles  is  not  altogether  caused  by  the  lack  of  buying  power  on 
the  part  of  the  public  but  rather  "by  the  lack  of  interest  in  cotton  textile 
products  on  the  part  of  potential  consumers,  who  tend  to  spend  their  money 
for  other  things. 

The  French  Syndicat  is  hopeful  that  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
will  join  in  exchanging  ideas  on  ways  and  means  of  promoting  cotton  textile 
consumption.    It  is  generally  felt  that  increased  consumption  will  not  come 
about  in  any  appreciable  amount  until  the  cost  of  cotton  textiles  to  the 
consumers  is  reduced.     The  increase  in  consumption  can  only  be  brought  about 
(l)  by  reducing  retail  prices  of  textiles,  (2)  by  inducing  a  greater  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to  spend  his  money  for  cotton  textiles  rather 
than  for  other  commodities,  and  (3)  by  increasing  the  earnings  of  laboring 
people.    A  price  reduction  might  be  reached  by  reducing  the  margins  of  profit , 
or  by  reducing  the    cost  of  production  and  passing  the  reduction  on  to  the 
consumer.    Many  European  handlers  of  cotton  textiles  prefer  to  sell  a  small 
volume  at  high  prices  with  a  large  margin  of  profit  rather  than  sell  a  large 
volume  at  lower  prices  with  small  margins  but  at  a  greater  total  profit. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  what  is  the  average  wage  received  by  French 
workers,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  industrial  vrorioBrs  are  paid  the 
equivalent  of  about  $60  a  month.    About  35  percent  of  them  work  on  a  monthly 
basis  and  the  balance  are  employed  on  an  hourly  basis.    The  highest  salaries 
are  paid  to  coal  miners  and  the  lowest  to  construction  workers.  Textile 
workers  receive  about  an  average  between  the  two.    According  to  reports  from 
a  reliable  source,  the  average  textile  worker  during  the  current  year  is 
receiving  the  equivalent  of  37  cents  per  hour  for  each  hour  worked.  These 
employees  are  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  work  for  kS  hours  a  week;  this  would 
bring  their  weekly  earnings  to  $17.75. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  v/eaving  and  spinning  mills  in 
France  in  January  1939         165,000,    At  the  same  time  of  year  in  I9U9  about 
15^,000  people  were  so  employed.    This  number  reached  the  postwar  peak  of 
about  162,000  in  December  1951;  "^7  December  1952,  the  number  was  down  to 
150,000,    At  the  end  of  March  195^  the  number  was  further  reduced  to  about 
145.000, 

In  January  1939  the  number  of  spindles  in  France  was  about  9-5  million 
of  which  about  S.9  million  were  active.    According  to  the  French  Syndicat, 
about  U00,000  spindles  were  damaged  and  one  million  were  destroyed  in  the 
last  war.     In  January  19^6  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  S.k  million 
spindles  in  position.    At  the  end  of  December  1950,  the  number  had  decreased 
to  about  S.l  million,  and  by  December  3I,  1952,  to  A'ho^it  g.O  million.     In  July 
1953  the  number  of  spindles  was  only  7-7  mill  ion. 
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Estimates  of  the  war  damage  to  the  machinery  of  the  textile  industiy 
was  reported  to  have  "been  ahout  l6  percent;  since  then,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  revamping  of  the  equipment.    All  replacements  have  heen  in  the  form 
of  modem  machinery,  and,  while  the  number  of  spindles  in  place  is  not  as 
large  as  it  was  before  the  war,  those  now  in  position  are  more  efficient  and 
can  really  turn  out  a  lai*ger  production. 

The  total  number  of  looms  of  all  types  in  I939  was  estimated  at  about 
188,000;  in  I9U6,  it  was  about  165,000;  in  December  I95O,  the  figure  reached 
123,000  and  in  December  I952,  179,000.    In  March  195^,  there  were  167,000 
looms „    It  is  not  known  wha.t  percentage  was  automatic  or  semi-automatic  in 
1939 .    ^"fc  since  the  war  there  has  been  an  impressive  increase  in  automatic 
looms.    In  19^6,  27  percent  of  the  looms  were  automatic  or  semi-automatic. 
The  percentage  increased  to  3^  percent  in  1950,  ko  percent  in  I952  and  in 
March  195^  it  is  reported  about  U3  percent  were  automatic  or  semi-automatic, 

France,  like  many  other  cotton  importing  countries,  has  been  producing 
a  sizable  amount  of  rayon  yarn  and  artificial  staple  fiber.    Since  19^ »  with 

the  exception  of  the  calendar  year  1951  when  raw  cotton  was  in  short  supply, 
the  total  production  of  these  products  has  been  running  between  about  300*000 
and  UOO,000  equivalent  bales  of  cotton  annually.    During  I95I  about  539,000 
equivalent  bales  were  produced,    Prance  has  a  capacity  to  produce  about  700,000 
equivalent  cotton  bales  of  synthetics  and  the  artificial  fiber  interests  are 
launching  a  promotion  campaign  to  get  this  amount  used.    However,  the  French 
people  have  a  strong  preference  for  cotton  materials  and  the  present  volume 
of  cotton  consumption  will  probably  be  maintained  if  cotton  continues  to  hold 
its  present  general  price  relationship  with  synthetics. 

Table  3.-  PEMCE;    Rayon  yam  and  staple  fiber  production  l/ 

(Bales  of  ^^25  pounds) 


Calendar  years 

:  1,000 
:  bales 

\    Calendar  years 

I  1,000 
?  bales 

1938   i 

171 

s 

19^5   ! 

.      116  i 

19^6  1 

19^7  ' 

!    293  ; 

• 

19^2  ! 

3S2  : 

Capacity 

• 
• 

19^9   ! 

37^  : 

1950   1 

* 

1 

« 
• 

lent  bales  of  cotton  at  the  rate  of  U25  pounds  of  rayon 
to  1  bale  of  500-pound  gross  weight  cotton.    It  is  not 
intended  to  infer  that  every  bale  of  rayon  comes  into 
direct  competition  with  cotton,    V/hen  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  both  fibers  are  available,  along  with  ample 
curren(^  exchange  for  their  purchase,  the  various  fibers 
normally  fall  into  preferred  uses. 
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The  French  colonies  in  Africa  have  "been  growing  steadily  more  important 
as  suppliers  of  cotton  to  the  mother  country.    The  proportion  supplied  "by 
French  overseas  territories  has  "been  increasing  constantly  since  the  end  of 
the  last  war.    During  the  1952-53  season  Prance  received  ahout  152,000  "bales, 
or  ahout  12  percent  of  her  total  cotton  imports  from  these  sources.    At  the 
present  time,  the  colonies  rank  third  as  suppliers  of  cotton  to  France,  Durii:g 
the  war,  these  territories  devoted  most  of  their  energies  to  producing  food 
rather  than  cotton,  "but  the  rate  of  increase  in  cotton  production  has  "been 
very  rapid  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  comhined  average  cotton  production  for  the  French  colonies  of  Africa 
(French  Equatorial,  French  North  and  West  Africa)  was  about  69,000  "bales  per 
year  in  the  1935-39  period  "but  averaged  about  120,000  bales  per  year  in  the 
19^5-^9  period.    In  the  1951-52  season  their  combined  production  was  19^,000 
bales,  in  1952-53,  182,000  bales,  and  for  1953-5^  it  is  estimated  that  pro- 
duction was  l6S,000  bales.    The  French  are  striving  to  increase  the  production 
and  have  sent  experts  to  the  colonies  to  direct  the  work. 
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Table  U,-.:  FRANCE:    Number  of  employees  in  French  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  industries  on  specified  dates 


Date 

Spinning 

• 

Weaving  t 

Total 

January  1939   

. . . :  64,0^0 

• 
• 

• 
• 

100,740  : 

164,780 

January  194-2  

31,235 

• 

43,502  : 

74,737 

January  1943  

19,039 

I 

.  32,479  J 

51,518 

January  194-4  

lb,651 

e 
o 

25,785  ; 

43,436 

June  1944-  

...i  14.,136 

21,851  I 

35,987 

January  194-6  

....  :  4-6,847 

o 
• 

42,429  s 

89,276 

January  194-7  

61,024 

e 

59,987  : 

121,011 

January'-  194-8  ...... 

...i  66,710 

9 
• 

66,897  I 

133,607 

July  

68,533 

m 
• 

69,908  : 

138,441 

December  1951  . . . . . 

73,056 

• 

e 

88,913  t 

161,969 

December  1952  . . . . . 

65,808 

e 
• 

84,087  : 

149,895 

March  1954-  

...s  63,797 

81,215  s 

145,012 

Source:    Association  d' Etudes  et  de  Statistiques  de 
1 'Industrie  Cotonniere. 


Table  5*-  FRANCES    Number  of  operable  spindles  and  looms  in  France, 

by  types,  1939-1954 


Date  ! 

STDindle  s 

;  Number 
;  twisters 

[                Looms  " 

:  Total 
: number  loon 

:  Thousands 

5 Thou sands 

sOrdinarv. 

;  Semi-automatic 

I  or  automatic  ; 

January  1939  1/  : 

:    9,521  • 

'  1,479 

;  187,600 

January  1942  2/  . 

:    7,036  ' 

:  981 

:  108, 271. 

:  35,783 

:  144,054 

January  1943  2/  ; 

:    7,315  . 

:  871 

: 107, 876 

:  37,594 

:  145,470 

January  1944  2/  ; 

:    7,176  . 

:  940 

5108,975 

I  37,868 

:  146,843 

July       1944  1/  ' 

:    8,939  : 

:    1,103  : 

;  177,483 

January  1946  ; 

•    8,365  : 

:  1,086 

: 120, 244  . 

:  45,005 

:  165,249 

January  1947  ; 

:    8,429  ; 

:    1,000  1 

: 118, 703  : 

:  48,636 

I  167,339 

January  1948  : 

8,253  : 

928 

:  115, 850  : 

:  52,312 

:  168,162 

July       1948  : 

: 3/8, 243  : 

.4/    947  : 

115,850  : 

:       52,311  : 

5/  168,161 

December  1950  : 

8,136  : 

:       956  : 

121,300  : 

62,073  : 

.  183,373 

December  1951  : 

8,085  ' 

943  : 

113,699  : 

:        68,550  : 

:  182,249 

December  1952  : 

7,988  ; 

852  : 

107,798  : 

70,963  : 

178,761 

March       1954  : 

7,746  : 

843  : 

95,000  : 

72,000  : 

167,000 

1/  Including  Alsace.  2/  Not  including  Alsace.  3/  6,353,402  active. 
.4/   696,776  active.      5/    119,868  active. 


Source:    Association  d 'Etudes  et  de  Statistiques  de  1' Industrie 
Cotonniere. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UfllTED  3TATES   f)  6  f^A^?T  M  E  Nt  AG1fKU\^tUftt 
FOREIGN    AGRlCUUTtlRAL  S^RViCE 


FC 


August  27, 


Recent  United  Kingdom  Cotton  Developments  l/ 


Liquidation  of  Raw  Cotton  Commission 

The  British  Raij  Cotton  Commission  is  being  dissolved  as  of  August  31 
snd  its  assets  turned  over  to  a  liquidator,    Hr.  Harry  Jackson,  who  is  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Raw  Cotton  Corrmssion,  will  act  as  liquidator. 
After  that  date  all  cotton  importing  will  be  done  by  private  trade,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  cotton  bought  from,  certain  colonies  under  exist- 
ing long-term  government  contract. 

The  Comjnission  has  announced  that  on  July  31  it  held  only  76,900 
bales  of  Anierican-type  cotton  of  which  only  2?,1|00  were  of  United  States 
origin.    The  latter  figure  is  less  than  one  month » s  average  consunption  of 
United  States  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


The  report  stated  that  total  stocks  on  July  31,  sold  and  unsold, 
totaled  562,000  bales,  including  95,000  bales  that  had  not  arrived. 
Unsold  stocks  amounted  to  195,500  bales,  of  which  76,900  were  American-type 
and  118,600  were  Egyptian-tj^De  and  Peruvian.    The  figure  on  Egyptian-type 
was  lower  than  the  British  trade  had  estimated, 

Jbllowing  is  the  breakdom  of  the  Coirimission  holdings  of  American-type 
on  July  31: 

Eg3Ttian-t3~pe  Bales  2/ 

Karnak    21,000 

Ashm.ouni    10,900 

Zagora  1,5C0 

Giza    10,800 

Sudan    65,i;00 

Peruvian  Tanguis  *  •  9,000 


Americant'type  Bales  2/ 

United  States  •  •  29,UOO 

Nigerian    ,  .  .  .  26,100 

East  African    ,  .  12,000 

Other  growths  •  •  9,U00 


17    Based  in  major  part  on  Foreign  Service  reports  from  the  American  Embassy 

~     in  London  and  the  American  Consulate  in  ilanchester, 

2/   The  gross  weight  of  bales  is  roughly  as  follows:  Merican  5l5  pounds; 

Nigerian  ard  East  African  UOO  pounds;  Egyptian  (Karnak,  Ashm.ouni,  Zagora, 
and  Giza)  750  pounds;  Sudan  U35  to  6o5  pounds;  Peruvian  1|80  to  610  pounds. 


With  regard  to  stocks  held  by  private  firms,  it  uas  reported  that  the 
total  quantity  in  liverpool  xjai^ehouses  at  the  end  of  Jvily  was  51,9514-  bales 
which  included  13,U71  bales  of  Uni-ted  States  cotton,  16,014;  bales  of 
Brazilian,  10,735  bales  of  Sudsn,  and  6,026  bales  of  Egyptian. 

On  July  19  the  House  of  Coininons  debated  the  question  of  whether  the 
CoFinission' s  liquidation  shou-ld  be  postponed.    Viscount  Wooltcn,  spokesman 
for  the  governaent,  stated  that  the  possibility  of  postponing  the 
dissolution  had  been  considered  but  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  as  planned. 

Lord  Woolton  states  that  there  was  every  indication  that  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  private  purchase  of  cotton  was  functioriing  satisfactorily. 
Spinners  bu^ang  their  oim  cotton  this  season  had  been  able  to  do  so  mthout 
difficulty.    Fears  of  a  shortage  of  long-staple  cotton  have  proved  unfounded. 

The  Cotton  Iiroojrb  Advisory  Panel  would  continue  to  advise  and  would 
also  help  deal  with  the  problems  of  liquidation,  Lord  IJooltcn  said».  The 
long-term  colonial  contracts  with  Nigeria>  Aden,  and  IJyasaland  would  be 
implemented  in  full,  he  promised,  if  .that  were  the  wish  of  the  colonies 
concerned,.   Discussions  of  this  matter  were  still  proceeding,  he  said. 

Trading  SIoxt 

The  United  Kingdom  cotton  industry  is  evincing  concern  over  the 
period  of  slox-j  trading  wliich  began  several  months  Ego  and  is  still  con« 
tinuing.    Little  new  business  was  secured  during  the  past  month  and 
prospects  for  improvement  do  not'  appear  ^OTdnent.    Reportedly  spinners 
and  manufacturers  in  general  have  sufficient  orders  to  maintain  their 
production  unt-il  the  end  of  the  year  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  maiy  are 
selling  more  than  half  their  production, 

*  •  •  ' 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  .situation  are  mainly  considered 
threefold^ viz:  the  exceptionally  cool  and  wet  summier,  which  has  reduced 
textile  sales  throughout  Europe;  the  uncertainty  about  the  level  of  raw 
cotton  prices  which  existed  until  the  crop  estimate  for  this  yearns 
United  States  cotton  crop  was  published;  the  misgivings,  particularly 
among  smaller  firms,  concerning  the  dissolution  of  the  Raw  Cotton  Com^  . 
mission  and  the  reestablislinent  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange, 

Trade  sources  in,  the.  United  Kingdom  expect  confidence  in  raw  cotton 
prices  to  return  now,  that  the  crop  estimate  suggests  that  there  should  be 
some  reduction  in  the  carrj^'over  at  the  end  of  next  year.  .  This  development, 
coupled  with  a  high  level  of  activity  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  evidence  of 
an  end  to  the  recession  in. the  United  States,  is  expected  by  these  sources 
to  cause  orders  to,  increase  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 


'3 


Other  disturbing  factors  confronting  the  industiy  are  the  increased 
competition  from  s^-nthetic  fibers  and  the  increased  production  of  cotton 
textiles  in  the  Coriimomjealth.    Equally  disturbing  has  been  the  increased 
United  Kingdom  imports  of  Indian  grey  cloth,  not  for  reexport,  and  the  rise 
in- Indian  and  Japanese  exports  to'  Colonial  and  Comraonwealth  markets. 

:   To  meet  this  competition  the  industry  is  expected  to  press  for  the- 
abolition  of  the  purchase  tax  (sales  tax).    However^  even  the  removal  of 
the. tax  would  not  place  the  industry  in  a  competitive  position  for  the 
cheapest  cotton  goods.  •  Realization  of  this  has  led  industry  leaders  to 
press  for  increased  efficiency  and  specialization  in  quality  goods,  The 
recent  successes  xjluch  the  industiy  has  experienced  in  increasing  its 
exports  to  Australia,,  New  Zealand,  and  the  dollar  markets  during  the  first 
half.of  this  year*  are  cited  as  evidence  ■  of Uhat  can  be  accomplished. 

-  ■      1.'  . 

Raw  Cotton  .Imports  -»  ■ 

Latest  import  figures  released  by  the' British  ■'Govemiaent  on  August  11 
show  that  total  cotton  imports  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  past  cotton  •• 
year  (August  1953  through  Jvme  19Sh)  were  1,5^0,000  bales  of  all  cotton,  of 
which  Ij.06,000  were  from  the  United  States,    A  breakdox-m  of  these' figures  is 
given  in  Appendix  1.    United  Kingdom  imports  during  the  same  11  months  of 
the  previous  year  were  1,175,000  bales  of  which  3^3^000  csmei  from  the 
United  States.  .  .    ..     .  '      ■•  - 

Production  ■      '      • ' 

The  weekly  cotton  cloth  production  figure  in  May — J4I  million  linear 
yards— was  cited  by  industry  spokesmen  as  an  indication  that  production  is 
on  its  way  back  to  its  1951  level*.  Statistics  recently  released  by  the' 
Cotton  Board  show  that  for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  the  mills  pro- 
duced 506,680,000  j)ounds  of  single  yarn  as  compared  Tjith  the  1953  figure, 
for  the  ssme  period,  of  1;^7, 250,000  pounds.    R>r  the  January  through  Jxine 
period  production  of. single  yarn  was  3a«5  percent  greater  than  during  the 
second  half  of  1952,  uhen  machiner^^  activity  was  severely  affected  by  the 
trade  recession,  and  only  6  percent  less  than  in  the  first  half  of  1951,  ' 
when  more  yarn  was  produced  than  in  any  other  half  year  since  the  war. 
However,  there  are  marked  changes  in  the  production  of  different  types  of 
single  yarns.    In  the  half-year  period  of  195U  the  cotton  yarn  output  was .  ■ 
13. U  percent  lower  than  the  peak  1951  period,  whereas  the  output  of  cotton 
waste  yarn  remained  unchanged.    Two-thirds  of  the  cotton  production  is 
consumed  by  the  home  market. 


Textile  E:xports 


Exports  of  cotton  cloth  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
totaled  approximately  3h3  million  square  yards^  x^hich  was  alraost  identical 
for  the  same  period  of  1953.    However,  in  June  yarn  exports  continued  a  fall 
uhich  began  in  May  and  for  the  first  month  in  195U  were  below  3  million 
pounds.    Cotton  thread  reversed  an  upward  trend  that  had  been  maintained  mth 
only  one  pause  throughout  195U.    None  of  the  main  types  of  cotton  piece 
goods  escaped  the  reduction  in  exports,-  which  caused  the  total  to  drop  from 
575552,000  square  yards  in  May  to  only  U9,U01,000  in  June,  the  ICT-iest 
monthly  total  since  August  195 2 • 

During  the  first  half  of  195U  British  Commonwealth  markets  took  up  the 
largest  quantities  of  Lancashire  fabric  exports.    Australia  imported  63 #5 
million  squarje  yards,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  took  substantial 
quantities,  1|7»6  million  and  20  irillion  square  yards  respectivelyt  The 
Cotton  Board  is  planning  to  increase  still    further  its  exports  to  Australia. 
However,  in  some  quarters  fears  are  being  expressed  that  too  much  dependence 
is  being  placed  on  particular  markets.    The  danger  of  this  is  that  any 
interference  x^rith  United  Kingdom  trade  with  Australasia  and  Africa  might 
have  severe  consequences  for  the  United  Kingdom's  overseas  trade  in  textiles* 

The  Board  is  providing  the  administrative  and  liaison  machineiy  for 
180  British  cotton  goods  firms  and  their  agents  and  35  leading  Australian 
retail  stores  in  an  sttenpt  to  persuade  the  Australian  customer  to  "always 
buy  British  cottons."    A  "British  cottons"week  is  to  be  held  in  each  of  the 
five  state  capitals  during  September  and  October.    At  that  time  mndow  and 
departmental  displays  of  British  cotton  textiles  will  be  given  and  some  of 
the  liighest  officials  of  the  British  firms  participating  xd.ll  go  to 
Australia  to  assist  in  the  trade  promotion. 

The  British  Commeixial  Secretary  at  Oslo  told  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  that  although  Norway  has  its  ox-Jn  textile  industry  that 
Lancashire  quality  goods  are  still  appreciated,    Hox^ever,  be  warned,  that 
the  British  products  are  having  to  meet  kefen  competition  particularly  from 
Germany  and  Holland,    He  states  that  firm  delivery  dates  and  competitive 
prices  are  important  to  the  future  level  of  trade. 

Textile  Imports 

Pigures  released  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  cloth  imports  for  May 
give  the  total  figure  for  all  types  of  piece  goods  as  16,167,000  square 
yards.    This  figure  is  some  3  rrdllion  square  yards  less  than  the  April 
figure  for  imports.    Appro:a.mately  half  of  the  total  come  from  India, 
Virtually  all  of  the  Indian  material  x^7as  grey  cloth  and  though  a  consider- 
able quantity,  it  xxas  the  smallest  amount  imported  since  January. 

Labor 

The  labor  force  in  the  industry  recently  x^xas  said,  by  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Cardroom  IJorkers*  Araalgamation,  to  be  reaching  its  maximum 
size. 


Presently  the  Lancashire  spinning  rills  er::ploy  113,000  operatives, .. 
despite  a  "labor  drift"  TThich  has  reduced  the  number  by  1^000  uorkers 
during  the  last  two  months.    A  yeai"  ago  the  number  of  employees  totaled 
108,000. 

Synthetic  ?ibers 

The  president  of  the -Textile  Institute,  called  for  specialization  • 
by  the  British  textile  industry  in  a  recent  speech  at  the  conference  and 
summer  school  at  Oxford,  of  the  British  Kan-IIade  jibers  Federation  (formerly 
tlie  British  Rayon  and  Synthetic  RLbers  federation).    He  urged  the  industry 
to  ceas&. making  "millions  of  yards  of  plain,  unattractive,  poorly  woven  and 
poorly  finished  fabrics.    Such  fabrics  oan  be  more  cheaply  produced  by  other 
countries  than  this  and  it  is  better  for  the  world  as  a  whole  and  for  us 
that  it  'should  be  so."    Instead,  he  continued,  Britain  should  concentrate 
more  on  better  quality  articles.    He  suggested  blends  of  synthetic  fibers 
not  only  tith  synthetic  but  natural  fibers  as  well.    Such  blends  he  held 
should  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  .industr;^/  in  both  domestic  and  ex- 
port markets. 

■   '  *  .  .■ 

In  speaking  of  the  great  strides  the  synthetic  fiber  industry  has 
made  in  the  United  ICingdom,  the  speaker  pointed  out,  the  value  of  its  ex- 
ports have  increased  tenfold  over  the  last  15  years*    In  1938  the  value  of 
the  exports  was  only  EU  rrillion  as  compared  ::ith  ihO  million  in  1953#  At 
the  saj'.ie  time,  however,  he  pointed  out  that  the  British  textile  industry  is 
geared  to  export  about  i;0  percent  of  its  production  but  is  exporting  only 
about  20  percent  at  present.    He  concluded  that  unless  the  industry  can 
improve  that  percentage  "it  is  going  to  put  a  strain  upon  the  general  ex* 
port  position  of  the  country"  and  he  added  "on  a  short  terra  basis,  it  could 
cause  embarrassment  to  itself  here  by  creating  a  temporary  glut  of  textiles 
on  the  sarae  market. " 

The  rayon  industry  was  experiencing  relatively  quiet  trading  in 
July,  •  The  consumer  resistance,  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  persisted  and  this  resulted  in  weavers  holding  up 
their  yarn  replacement  orders.    This  development  was  explained  in  some 
quarters  as  the  industry*  s  experiencing  its  first  year  of  normal  seasonal  • 
trading  since  the  war.    Should  that  be  the  case  yarn  orders  may  be  expected 
to  recover  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  when  weavers  \7ill  be  build- 
ing up  their  stocks  for  the  fall  and  winter  trade. 

Presently  the  strongest  interest  in  rayon  and  synthetic  fibers 
continues  to  be  in  staple  fiber.    The  recent  heavy  demand  forviscose 
staple  from  the  Lancashire  spinring  trade  is  well  maintained  and  some 
spinners  are  finding  difficulty  in  obtaining  "their  immediate  requirements. 
The  worsted  and  woolen  spinning  trades  are  using- more  staple  than  in  some 
time  and  concurrently  there  is  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  staple  in  nei-J 
Uses. 


Rayon  Production 


The  trend  of  rayon  production  is  depicted  in  the  following  table: 
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Ra3^on  Exports  ■  .  ■ 

United  Kingdom  experts  of  sj'Tithetic  fiber  yarns  and  uoven  fabrics 
during  tl^ie  first  6  mont.is  of  this  calendar  j^ear  were  slightly  more  than  in 
the  second  half  of  1953.    The  nonthly  average  value  was  ;'')9. 8- •■million  or 
Ol.I;  r411ion  a  month  more  than  during  the  first  half  of  1953. 

Textile  Machinery 

The: International  Cotton  Federation  in  a  recent  report  stated  that  the 
quantity  of  spindles  in  place  in  the  United  ICingdom  declined  from  27^257^000 
to  26,It5U,000  Q-oring  the  6  months  period  Tjhich  ended  the  end  of  January, 
i'iost  of  this  decrease  was  accounted  for  by  a  decline  in  the  number  of  mule 
spindles. 

f 

There  was  also  a  considerable  fall  in  the  amount  of  cotton  spinning 
plants  in  Britain  using  Egyptian -type  cottons.    Spindleage  so  engaged 
dropped  from  11,150,000  in  July  1953  to  7,928,000  in  January.    On  -the  other 
hand  the  number  of  spindles  spinning  ra;>'-on  staple  fiber  increased  sharply 
from  2,522,000  to  3/812,000.  ^  /   .  :  ■  •' 

The  significant  decrease  in  spindles  using  Eg^nptian  cotton  is  explained 
by  a  Board  of  Trade  Official  as  the  result  of  some  of  the. same  spindles  being 
turned  to  spinning  ra;^'-on  staple  fiber  coupled  TTith  the  fact  that  the  yarns 
produced  from  Egyptian-tj'pe  cotton  go  into  the  higher  priced  cloths  which  are 
subject  to  purchase  tax.    The  demand  for  such  cloth  is  not  as  great  as  that 
for  cheaper  grades,  consequently  less  yarn  is  being  produced. 


Attachment 


Appendix  1 


WUTED  KIl^!GDOii:    Ijaports  of  raw  cotton,  by  stai^le  and  coiintry 

of  origin,  season  1953-5U 


(Bales  01  500  pounds  gross) 


Staple  and  Country''  ' 

E  Month  of  ' 
1       June  ! 

:    Total,  August  1 
to  June  30 

Cotton  of  1-l/h"  staple  and  over  : 
British  West  Indies  ; 
.^.ng3o-Eg3/ptian  Sudan  j 
Other  Conmora-jealth  countries  j 
Egypt  ! 
Other  foreign  countries 

Total  : 

!          22U  i 

!    i5,uei  1 

t  2,706  1 
!  6,712  < 
:       2,393  1 

1,988 
ll;0,372 
1  10,707 
I  70,515 
1  12,U77 

I      27,516  ; 

:  236,059 

Cotton  under  1-l/U"  and  over  7/8"  staple 


I^Egeria 
Tanganyika 
Uganda 
Pakistan 

Anglo-Igj'ptian  Sudan 

Other  Commonwealth  countries 

Turkey 

Belgian  Congo 

Syria 

Egypt 

United  States  of  Ariierica 

Mexico 

Salvador 

Nicaragua 

Pern 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Other  foreign  countides 


19,863 

6,619 
2,519 

7,8I;7 
1,192 

2,308 

233 
1,U29 
39,622 
60 
5 

i,nu 

27,356 
18,219 

3l;6 

Ii,553 


113,U68 
11, 9li9 
l4l,382 
60,565 
59,118 
23,122 
2,109 
2U,I;70 
31,031 
133,193 
ii05,278 

17,187 
12,262 
9,k2h 
72,636 
196,576 
U7,097 
38,216 


Total 


133,185 


1,299,110 


Cotton  of  7/8"  staple  and  ^onder 
India 
Pakistan 

Other  Commonwealth  countries 
United  States  of  America 
Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


1,3U5 

506 


529 
2,380 


11,973 

25,9l|l 
3 

625 
16,621 


55,163 


TOTAL  ALL  COTTOHS 


163,381 


1,590,332 


Source:    Compiled  from  Accounts  of  Trade  gjid  navigation  01  the 
United  Kingdom,  montlily  issues. 
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September  15,  195U 


INDIA'S  COTTON  m^ORTS  AI^  CONSlMPTIOl!  OUTLOOK  FOR  19$U-55 


The  United  States  Consulate  General  in  Bombay  recently  surveyed  trade 
and  governmental  sources  as  to  thfeir  appraisal  of  Indians  cotton  si:?)ply  and 
distribution  outlook  for  the  new  crop  year.    Below  is  given  the  Consulate's 
summation  of  that  outlook.    It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  possible  changes 
in  conditions  during  the  year  may  greatly  change  this  outlook.  Even 
considering  these  figures  as  very  tentative  estimates,  they  should  be  of  some 
value  in  getting  a  preliminaiy  idea  of  the  19^h-^^  Indian  cotton  program. 
Because  of  differences  betx^een  trade  and  government  estimates,  some  of  these 
figures  differ  from  those  used  by  the  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee  as 
recently  reported  by  this  Service. 

COTTON:    Preliminary  forecast  of  supply  and  distribution,  India,  19^h'-S^ 


SUPPET 


Actual  stocks  on  August  1,  195U 
With  mills 

Indian  cotton  • . . . . 
Foreign  cotton  , • • . 


(Equivalent  bales  of  $00  pounds  gross)       /   L  f  B  P  A 


898,000' 
I7U5OOO 


1,072,000 


XJith  trade 


Indian  cotton 
fbreign  cotton 


6h5,O0O 
79,000 


Anticipated  production 
Anticipifited  imports 


72U,000 
3,920,000 


Egypt   

East  Africa  • 
United  States 
Others    • • • • • 


183,000 
18U,000 
123,000 
Ul,000 


53I5OQO 


Total  anticipated  supply 


6,217,000 


-  2  - 


DISTRIBUTICN 


Anticipated  cons'umption  in  mills 
Indian  cotton  •.«•.. 
Foreign  cotton  ..... 


3,3U8,000 
53I5QQQ 


Anticipated  exports 


Anticipated  consumption  in  nonmill  industries 


3,879,000 
221,000 
163,000 


Anticipated  stocks  on  July  31,  1955 


With  ndlls  and  trade 
Indian  cotton 
Foreign  cotton 


1,731,000 
253,000 


1,98U,000 


Total  anticipated  distribution 


6,2U7,000-)i- 


All  bale  figures  in  this  report  are  in  terms  of  500  pounds  gross.  In 
converting  from  the  standard  Indian  bale  of  UOO  pounds  gross  the  converted 
figures  on  advanced  estimates  have  been  rounded' so  as  not  to  give  the 
appearance  of  greater  preciseness  than  the  estimate  deserves. 

Stocks  on  August  1,  195U 

There  is  no  statutory  authority  which  collects  statistics  concerning 
stocks  of  raw  cotton  in  the  country,.   Statistics  of  stocks  with  textile  mills 
as  of  the  end  of  each  month  are  required  to  be  reported  to  the  Textile 
CoFjnissioner,  Bombay,  but  no  ceni^s  of  stocks  either  vjith  the  trade  or  with 
the  cultivators  is  taken  at  any  time  of  the  year.    On  the  basis  of  inquiries 
made  of  official  and  trade  sources,  however,  the  Consulate  General  estimates 
total  stocks  in  India  on  August  1,  19^11,  at  1,796,000  bales,  of  which 
I,51i3,000  bales  Indian  and  253,000  bales  foreign.  ■  ■  ■  . 

Consumption 

Domestic  mill  consumption  increased  sharply  from  2.9  million  bales  in 
1950-51  to  3.6  million  bales  in  1952-^53^-  but  during  the  last  season  the 
increase  was  only  an  additional  3  percent.-  -  Although  complete  data  are  not 
yet  available,  consumption  during               is  estimated  at  3.7  million  bales. 
It  is  expected  that  .during  the ^next  12  months.-  mill  activity  will  be  in  line 
with  the  last  season,  if  not  slightly  better,    Mill  consumption  during 
'^SSh'^S  niay  be  forecast  .at  about  3.9  million  bales.   . 


A  significant  development  in  recent  years  is  that  the  consumption  of 
imported  cotton  has  steadily  declined,  as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  folloxd.ng 
table: 


Season 


Indian  cotton 


Pbreign  cotton 
(1,000  bales; 


Total 
(1,000  bales) 


(1,000  bales; 


1950-  ^1 

1951-  52 

1952-  53 


2,030 
2,Ii00 
2,923 
3,llt7 


719 
595 


891; 
886 


2,921; 
3,286 
3,6i;2 
3,7i;2 


The  principal  factors  responsible  for  the  decreasing  consumption  of 
imported  cotton  are  (1)  the  increasing  domestic  output  (nearly  150  percent 
of  prewar);  (2)  the  steady,  though  not  ^ectacular,  increase  in  the  production 
of  staple  lengths  of  one  inch  and  over;  and  (3)  the  limited  domestic  and 
export  demand  for  fine  fabrics  in  the  manufacture  of  which  imported  cotton 
is  largely  used.    During  the  current  season  the  domestic  crop  is  expected 
to  yield  at  least  2U5,000  bales  more  than  last  season.    As  a  result,  despite 
the  possibility  of  large  mill  consumption,  demand  for  foreign  cotton  is 
expected  to  be  smaller.    It  is  assumed  that  mill  consumption  of  imported 
cotton  during  195U-55  T^jill  not  exceed  530,000  bales.    It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  this  is  only  a  tentative  figure.    In  case  the  domestic  crop 
outlook  is  reduced  in  the  next  fevi  months  by  adverse  weather  conditions  or 
other  causes,  a  larger  smount  of  foreign  cotton  may  be  consumed. 

Consumption  in  nonmill  industries,  like  mattresses,  hand  spinning,  et 
cetera,  is  traditionally  estimated  at  221,000  bales. 


Imports  of  foreign  cotton  are  expected  to  equal  consumption,  namely, 
530,000  bales.    However,  in  view  of  the  fairly  large  stocks  of  such  cotton 
T-dth  mills  and  traders  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  imports  rnsy  be  no 
greater  than  500,000  bales. 

For  the  current  licensing  period  (July-Cecenber  195U)  licenses  will  be 
issued  freely  for  the  import  of  both  dollar  and  nondollar  cotton  of  staple 
length  not  less  than  I-I/16  inch.    Ijrjports  of  cotton  of  shorter  staple  are 
forbidden.    Dollar  licenses  will  be  valid  for  shipment  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  licenses  for  nondollar  cotton  for  12  months  from  the  date  of  issue.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  change  in  this  import  policy  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1955. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  quantities  that  mil  be  imported  from 
each  of  the  several  foreign  sources,  as  purchases  will  largely  be  governed 
by  prices.  Hox^ever,  it  is  believed  that  between  160,000  and  200,000  bales 
of  Egyptians  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  current  level  of  output  of 
superfine  varieties  of  cloth,  l^Then  allowed  to  choose  between  East  African 
and  American  cottons  some  Indian  mills  prefer  East  African  vihile  others 


Imports 


-  u  - 


prefer  Americsn.  Under  normal  conditions,  it  is  expected  that  India  iTill  buy 
between  160,000  and  200,000  bales  from  East  Africa.    No  inserts  fron  Pakistan 
are  likely.    From  other  nondollar  sources,  "like  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan  and 
Tangaryika,  U0,000  to  60,000  bales  are  normally  bought. .  In  the  circumstances 
it  would  5)pear  that  between  80,000  and  160,000  bales  might  be  in5)orted 
from  the  United  States  during  19^i;-55. 

Exports 

Exports  are  severely  controlled  and  are  restricted  to  small  quantities  of 
harsh  and  short -staple  cotton.    Last  year  only  105,000  bales  were  exported, 
do-.-m  from  292,000  bales  in  1952-53e    In  view  of  the  reported  progressive 
decline  in  the  output  of  short  staples,  export  allocations  for  195ii-55  are 
not  likely  to  exceed  163,000  bales,  despite  the  good  crop  outlook. 

Indigenous  Production  * 

Under  the  increased  cotton  production  program,  a  target  of  3.5  million 
bales,  257,OC'0  bales  above  last  season's  official  production  figure,  has  been 
established.    While  the  official  forecast  estimate  of  the  1953-5U  crop  is 
only  3.2  million  bales,  private  estimates,  which  are  considered  more  reliable. 
Vary  between  3-6  million  and  3.8  million  bales,    l.'eather  conditions  so  far 
this  seascn  have  been  generally  favorable  and  indications  are  that  the  target 
mil  be  achieved,  if  not  exceeded.    The  195U-55  crop  is,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  between  3.8  million  and  h*0  million  bales.    As  of  the  end  of  July,  s 
prominent  firm  forecast  the  crop  at  about  i;*l  million  bales;  it  Warned, 
hoT-:ever,  that  this  estimate  was  based  on    the  asswption  that  normal  weather 
conditions  would  prevail  in  the  next  few  m.onths.    A  crop  of  3.9  million 
bales  would  appear  to  be  a  safe  guess  at  the  moment. 
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rmim  CEIJTEAI  cotton  COyC^ITTEE  FOEMJLATES  GOALS  l/ 


The  70th  Session  of  the  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee  held  recently 
in  Bomhay  mailed  a  turning  point  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
Indian  cotton  in  that  additional  stress    will  henceforth  he  laid  on  producing,- 
cottons  of  over  1-inch  staple.    The  Committee  formiulated  a  tentative  pro- 
duction program  for  the  Second  Pive-Year-Plan  period  I956-6I,  designed  to 
make  the  country  self-sufficient  in  all  varieties  except  the  extra  long-staple 
EsT>tian  types,    A  tentative  production  target  of  U.5  million  haJ.es  2/,  to 
he  reached  hy  1960-^1,  was  recommended  to  the  Government  of  India. 

Mr,  E,  R.  Damle,  Joint  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India's  Ministry 
of  Pood  and  Agriculture,  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Council  of 
Agricultural  Ee search,  New  Delhi,  presided  and  made  one  of  the  major  addresses. 

Mr.  Ponjahrae  Deshmaldi,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  inaugurated 
the  meeting,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  country  v;as  *very  nearly** 
on  the  way  to  attaining  self-sufficiency  in  cotton.    He  drew  attention  to 
the  steady  expansion  of  production,  from  2.1  million  hales  in  19^9-50  to 

3.2  million  hales  in  1953-5^  (official  estimates)  while  the  trade  estimate, 
v^ich,  he  said,  is  general'ly  more  accurate,  placed  the  last  season's  crop 
near  3.7  million  hales.    It  was  noteworthy,  he  observed,  that  the  output  of 
medium  and  long  staple  3./  varieties  had  during  this  period  been  boosted  by 

1.3  million  bales  to  2,5  million  bales,  or  about  70  percent  of  the  total  crop. 

Mr.  Bamle,  in  his  remarks,  stated  that  cotton  production  during  the  last 
(I953-5U)  season  had  exceeded  the  target  set  for  the  year.    The  First  Five- 
Year  Plan  prescribed  a  target  of  3,050,000  bales  for  the  season,  while  the 
Committee  had  subsequently  recommended  3i^3O»O0^  bales.    Against  this,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  official  estimate  of  the  crop  is  3.2  million  bales,  : 
while  the  trade  estimates  it  at  3.6  million  bales.    He  indicated  that  the 
crop  would  have  been  still  hi^er  but  for  certain  unfavorable  weather  factors 
in  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Hyderabad. 

17    Based  on  a  report  by  M.  Krishnamrthy,  American  Consulate,  Bombay,  India, 
2/    All  bales  herein  are  in  terms  of  500  pounds  gross.    They  have  been  con- 
verted from  the  standard-  Indian  bale  of  to)  pounds  gross. 
3_/    The  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee  classifies  cotton  above  II/I6**  but 
below  7/^  a-s  medium  and  cotton  7/S*^  as  long  staple. 
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Mr,  Damle  expressed  gratification  at  the  "considerable  increase"  in 
the  production  of  cotton  of  staple  length  j/g*  and  ahove.    Although  he  did 
not  provide  any  statistics,  the  following  table  prepared  from  official 
estinates  would  seem  to  confirm  it:  h/ 

1950-51      1952-53  1953-54 

(1)  Total  crop  (thoasaai  hales)  2,390         2,557  3,21^ 

(2)  7/S«  and  over  (thousand  hales)  512  735  1,115 

(3)  Percentage  (line  2  as  percent  of  line  l)  22  29         ,  -.35 


Plans  for  1954-55  ..   -  - 

The  program  for  1954-55.  Mr.  Damle  observed,  calls  for  an  additional 
production  of  257,000  hales  over  the  1953-54  official  estimte.    If  this 
were  achieved,  he  remarked,  India  would  have  attained  the  goal  envisaged 
under  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  one  year  ahead  of  the  plan  period.    He  said 
that  until  the  end  of  July  the  monsoon  had  been  generally  favorable  in  most 
of  the  important  cotton—grovring  areas  and  that  the  situation  promises 
achievement  of  the  goal  of  3 1 470, 000  bales, 

SecoEd  Five-Year  Plan 

lEhe  Committee  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Government  of  India  the 
establishment  of  a  production  target  of  4,5  million  bales  to  be  reached  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  namely  I96O-6I,    In  this  connection 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr,  Deshmiikh,  was  reported  to  have  stressed 
the  inrportance  of  increasing  the  unit  yield  of  cotton  through  intensive 
cultivation  msthods,  as,  in  his  view,  the  scope  for  expansion  of  the  area 
under  cotton  was  limited  because  of  the  need  to  grovj  food  grains  and  other 
crops.    The  development  program  during  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  period,  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  is  understood  also  to  include  the  provision 
of  adequate  funds  for  increasing  thfe  use  of  fertilizers,  production  of 
i^brid  seed,  speeding  up  multiplication  and  distribution  of  improved  varieties 
intensification  of  cotton  research  by  establishing  regional  stations  and 
modernizing  the  Committee *s  Technological  Laboratory.  5./ 

WJ    Some  observers  report  that  the  Indian  standards  for  st^le  length  are 
such  that  a  slightly  longer  length  is  attributed  to  cotton  in  India 
than  would  be  the  case  under  United  States  standards, 

^    EDITOH'S  NOTE:    In  evaluating  the  probable  effect  of  this  plan  on  India's 
needs  for  cotton  imports  in  future  years  several  facts  should  be  kept  in 
mind.    India  has  had  good  monsoons  during  the  last  three  years  which  have 
greatly  helped  cotton  production. :  Prior  to  that  there  were  a  number  of 
bad  years.    Second,  India's  increasing  population  pressure  is  such  that 
food  needs  compete  veiy  strongly  with  cotton  for  available  land.  There- 
fore, as  might  be  inferred  from  the  Minister's  remarks,  little  if  any 
,    increase  in  India's  cotton  acreage  is  anticipated.    Though  some  increase 
-in  average  yields  per  acre  is  e^^ected,  such  increase  will  be  limited  by 
traditional  cultural  practices  and  the  relatively  unfavorable  pattern  of 
rainfall.    Third,  India's  population  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about 

(cont'd) 
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Propagation  oif  Long-Staple  Cottons  .  . 

A  significant  outcome  of  the  discussions  on  the  next  five-year  plan 
was  the  stress  on  "boosting  the  domestic  production  of  cottons  over  one  inch 
in  staple.    Hitherto,  the  emphasis  was  in  making  the  country  self-suff icient 
with  respect  to  traditional  Indian- and  Pakistani  varieties  which  are 
generally  belov;  one  inch  in  staple,  althou^  there  was  continued  research 
towards  evolving  superior  varieties.    Self-sufficiency  in  domestic  varieties 
having  almost  "been  achieved,  the  Committee  thou^t  it  fit  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  growing  more  long  staple  cotton. 

Both  Mr,  Damle  and  Mr.  Deshmukh  referred  to  four  varieties  of  superior 
long-staple  cotton  recently  evolved  as  a  result  of  research  financed  jointly 
by  the  Committee  and  certain  State  Governments,     Two  of  these,  170-C62  and 
13^Co2-M,  were  developed  in  Surat ,  Bombay  State;  the  other  two,  M.U.  1  and 
M,U.  2,  in  Madras  State.     These  varieties  are  said  to  be  I-I/16  to  l-l/g** 
long.    The  Madras  varieties  are  already  grown  on  a  conznercial  scale.    Mr.  Damle 
observed  that  these  varieties  migjit  be  regarded  as  "harbingers  of  greater 
success  in  replacing  imported  cotton    of  1^-1/ 16"  and  over  in  staple  by 
equivaloat  Indian  growths,"    These,  together  with  another  variety  known  as 
%sore-j^erican  V,  cultivated  in  K^sore  State  and  averaging  I-I/16",  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  production  program  for  long-staple  cottons. 

Madras-Uganda  1  (M.U,  1),  known  to  the  trade  as  Rajapalayam  cotton,  is  a 
cross  between  Cambodia  cotton  grovn  in  Madras  with  a  Uganda  cotton.    It  has 
been  in  commercial  cultivation  since  19^7,    It  is  grown  both  as  a  winter 
and  a  summer  crop,  the  current  production  being  estimated  at  57*000  to 
65tOOO  bales.    Its  staple  length  in  recent  years  has  varied  from  1-1/32'^ 
to  l-l/S"  althou^  in  the  drought  of  1952  its  staple  length  was  only  one 
inch.    M.U,  2  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  over  M.U.  1  and  is  now  sown  only 
over  an  area  of  260  acres.    It  is  the  Committee's  objective  to  cover  the 
entire  Cambodia  area  of  South  India  with  this  improved  variety. 

The  two  Surat  varieties  are  said  to  be  ^sister  cottons''  since  they  are 
reported  to  be  suitable  for  two  adjacent  parts  of  the  Gujerat  area  in  Bombay 
State.    Production  of  these  varieties  during  1953-5^  is  estimated  at  21,000 
bales. 

5/( cont'd)  five  million  each  year.    At  the  present  lovr  per  capita  cotton 

consumption  (abcjut  4,2  pounds  per  year)  it  will  take  an  annual  production 
increase  of  over  Uo.OOO  bales  if  India  is  to  hold  its  own  on  a  per 
capita  basis.    Within  the  five  yeaxs  covered  by  the  new  plan  this  would 
mean  a  200,000  bale  increase,    India  is  now  self-sufficient  in  cotton 
of  staple  lengths  under  I-I/I6",    Although  India  hopes  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  staple  lengths  from  I-I/I6"  to  l~3/^i  qualified  observers 
do  not  consider  that  this  is  probable  within  the  foreseeable  future  due 
to  the  unfavorable  growing  conditions  obtaining  in  India,    Thus,  it 
would  seem  that  India  is  likely  to  remain  a  sizable  market  for  American- 
type  cotton  for  many  years  to  come,  if  United  States  prices  are  competi- 
tive. 


-  If  - 

The  csutpu-t  of  ^fyso^e-'Ame^icaIl  V  during  1953'^5^  is  estiina ted  "between 
g,000  and  12,000  "bsiles. 

Current  production  of  cotton  with  staple  one  inch  gvnd  over  is  thus 
estinated  between  S2»000  and  98,000  bales.  It  was  only  38,000  bales  in 
1950-51. 

Floor  Price 

The  Committee  disapproved  of  the  reduction  by  the  Government  of  India 
of  the  minimam  prices  for  indigenous  cottons  by  55  rupees  per  candy 
(1, Us  U.S.  cents  a  pound)  for  the  195^-55  season.    The  Committee  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  to  the  Government  that  the  floor  prices  be  raised 
to  their  previous  levels.    The  old  floor  price  for  the  basic  variety**- 

Jarila  Pine  25/32*  staple^had  been  550  rupees  per  candy  (1^^,80  U.S.  cents 
per  pound). 

At  the  meeting,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee  announced  that  the 
Indian  Government  has  sanctioned  a  grant  of  1,5  million  rupees  (about  $315»000) 
for  the  modernization  and  development  of  the  Committee'^s  Technological 
Laboratory. 
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Marketing  Situation  and  Outlook 

Activity  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Belgium  improved  somewhat  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  19^hf  recovering  from  the  seasonal  declines  in  July 
and  early  August  caused  by  annual  holidays •    Business  in  cotton  yams  was 
reportedly  good,  although  accompanied  ty  narrow  profit  margins,  and 
industry  officials  were  showing  more  optimism  than  previously.  Prices 
of  yam  have  been  rather  firm  since  the  beginning  of  the  year# 

Indications  are  that  Belgium*  s  consumption  during  the  195i;-$5  marketing 
year  may  not  vary  much  from  last  season's  near  record  of  approximately 
ii30>000  bales.  2/    Trade  Sources  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  portion 
comijig  from  the'^iftiited  States  this  year  may  .l>e  higher  than  last*    The  main 
reasons  given  are  the  improved  price  relationship  of  United  States  cotton 
and  the  lower  supplies  in  other  exporting  countries • 

Foreign  Trade  .  ' 

Cotton  imports  by  Belgium  in  the  11-month  period  August- June  1953-5U 
totaled  U36,00O  bales  as  compared  with  360,000  bales  for  the  eorresponding- 
period  of  1952-53 •    Major  sources  of  the  1953-5U  imports  were  the  United 
States,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Egypt,  and  Peru'.  A 
small  amo\mt  of  this  cotton  was  probably  reexported* 
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fELiSOKP»<IMRKaE§a^  IN  BELGIUM  1/ 


September  27,  1951; 


Based  in  major  part  on  a  report  by  Robert  N.  Anderson,  Agricultural 
Attache,  United  States  Embassy,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
All  bales  are  in  terms  of  500  pounds  gross* 


BZIJjIUli:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
averages  193U-38  and  19U5-U9;  annual  1951  and  1952; 
August-June  1952-53  and  1953-5U 


(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of 
origin 

\                    Year  beginning  August  1 

J     Averages  ; 

!  1951  . 

;  1952  ' 

August- June 

5l931i-38' 

:19U5-U9' 

.1952-53; 

fl953-5U 

Belgian  -Congo  • ; 

Mexico   ! 

United  States  , j 

:  1,000  : 
r  bales  ; 

a/  1 ; 

I      120  ; 
26  : 

i          17  ! 

i     15U  1 
I         8  : 
1      2/  1 
^      2/  : 

'    ili5  J 
!       35  : 

:  1,000  : 
'  bales  ; 

'  2/  : 

1  "85  : 
i  32  : 
\  12  I 
i  U8 

18  ! 

:!/    25  : 

a/  10  ! 

130 

!             2  ' 

'  1,000  ' 
;  bales  , 

i     3/  i 
r     "75  : 
r         1  J 
7  " 

t         2  : 
;       22  : 
I       Hi  ; 
1         1  : 
!     310  . 
h 

:  1,000  : 
r  bales  ; 

:  23  J 
^  57  : 
^     3/  1 

!       ""16  1 

t         hh  ! 

:  30  3 
!  6U  : 
f  2  < 
!  Ill;  ! 
f       27  : 

;  1,000  : 
;  bales 

I      19  ; 
r       5ii  : 
1  3/ 
r  "16 

!  ii2;„" 

1  27 

!      62  ^= 

5           2  ' 

!  112- 

r       26  - 

:  1,000 
:  bales 

\  26 
J  68 
:  35 

5  2li 

t  20 
;  21 

r':  51; 
f  1 
t  97 
r5/  90 

•  ■  5o6' " 

'    362  1 

'     U36  1 

I  '  360 

!  1^36 

1/  T^.70— year  average.    2/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 
3/    Less  than  5 00  bales,    h/  Includes  Pakistan*    5/  U.S.S.R. 
26,CK)0  bales.  *" 


Source;    Bulletin  Heusuel  du  Commerce  Exterieur  and  Foreign 
Service  Reports. 

Yam  and  Fabric  Production 

Production  of  cotton  yams  duii.ng  the  April-June  quarter  of  195ii.  "I'J'as 
slightly  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1953 >  although  lower 
than  the  January-March  quarter  of  1951;«    Fine  yam  production  amounted  to 
22,5o5  metric  tons  for  April-June  of  this  year  as  compared  with  19^960  tons 
a  year  ago,  and  2i;,565  tons  in  January-March  1951t.» 

The  production  of  fabrics,  as  reported  by  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Affairs,  amounted  to  5^903  metric  tons  in  May,  and  6,291  tons  in  June  1951l-« 
Fabric  production  in  June  1953  "was  5^086  metric  tons. 

Stocks 

According  to  the  Belgian  Cotton  Spinners  and  leavers  Association,  stocks 
of  raw  cotton  at  mills  on  July  31,  1951;,  were  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Total 
mill  stocks  this  year  were  about  126,000  bales  as  compared  with  105;|000  on 
hand  a  year  ago. 
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The  I^inistiy  of  Economic  Affairs  reports  that  stocks  of  yarn  and 
fabrics  held      the  weaving  mills  at  the  end  of  May  and  June  were: 

May««...    8,063  tons  of  yam  and  10,788  tons  of  fabrics 
June         75967  tons  of  yarn  and  U,  123  tons  of  fabrics 

Figures  on  stocks  of  yam  held  by  the  spinners  are  no  longer  available. 

Supply  and  Distribution 

Supply  and  distribution  of  raw  cotton  for  the  quarter  ending  July  31> 
I95I4,  as  supplied  by  the  Belgian  Cotton  Spinners  and  Weavers  Association 
were  as  follows: 

(In  bales  of  500  po\mds  gross) 
United  Belgian 

States       Congo        Other  Total 

Stocks  April  30,  19^k  26,72U     16,12U      80,517  123,365 

Mill  receipts  from  May  1 
to  July  31,  195U  23,U0O     13>61t2      65,132     102  A7U 

Total  available  50,12U     29,766     lIS',"^  225,539 

Consumed,  destroyed,  or 
resold  May  1  to  July  31, 

195U  20,291  11^,982  6U,172  99,Uit5 

Stocks  July  31,  195U  29,833  lh,7Qh  81,ii77  126,091; 
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N0R7/AY'S  COTTON  CUTLOOK  1/ 


Outlook 


Nonvay's  cotton  inport  requirenents  in  195^-55  are  presently  estinated 
at  upvards  of  2^,000  bales  2/. 

Cons-gnption 

The  Nonvegian  spinning  nills  consuned  23,000  bales  of  ravr  cotton 
during  the  year  ending  July  31 ^  1954,  according  to  information  nade 
available  by  the  Federation  of  Non-egian  Textile  Llanufacturers .  This 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  about  1,200  bales  over  the  consunption 
during  the  preceding  crop  year.    Consunption  by  other  cotton  consuning 
industries  (nattress  factories,  etc.)  decreased  fron  1^00  bales  during  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1953,  to  312  bales  during  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1954-. 

■    At  the  end  of  June  this  year,  about  76,000  spindles  (of  a  total  of 
90,000  installed)  v^ere  in  use^  conpared  vn.th  only  66,600  in  use  at  the 
sane  tine  last  year . 


According  to  foreign  trade  statistics  obtained  fron  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Nor^.-fegian  inports  of  rav;  cotton  totaled  25,000  bales 
during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1954,  conpared  v/ith  21,000  bales  during 
the  preceding  cotton  year.     InDorts  fron  the  United  States  decreased 
slightly,  fron  20,319  bales  in"  1952-53  to  20,296  bales  in  1953-54.  The 
United  States  share  of  total  inports  dropped  fron  97  percent  during  1952-53 
to  81  percent  during  1953-54.    The  next  largest  sources  of  supply  vere 
Brazil  (2,117  bales)  and  Paraguay  (1,819  bales).    The  balance  vias  received 
nainly  fron  Mexico  (441  bales),  Egypt  (115  bales),  and  Algeria  (92  bales). 


Inports 


i/  Based  on  a  report  by  B.  Leborg,  United  States  Enbassy,  Oslo,  Norway. 
2/  All  bales  are  in  terns  of  500  pounds  gross . 
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NORWAY:    Supply  and  distribution  of  rat:  cotton, 
Aug^ast  Ij  1953 i  through  July  31 ,  195^ 

Supply  Bales 

Stocks^  August       1953   2,962 

Inports  2U\9L9 

Total  supply  27,911 

Distribution 

Consunption: 

a.  Spinning  nills  22,914- 

b.  Others   '312 

Stocks,  July  31,  19   ^.685 

Total  distribution  27,911 


■.-.-.•l-. .                              .                                                                                                                                          .  ^ 
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I.IEXICO  HARVESTING  RECORD  COTTON  CROP  1/ 


SuLimary 

Mexico's  1954-55  cotton  crop,  now  being  harvested,  has  reached  a 
record  level  of  1.5  million  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross).    Domestic  con- 
sumption, although  increasing,  is  still  small  (325,000  to  350,000  bales), 
thus  leaving  more  than  1,1  million  bales  available  for  export  in  the 
1954-55  marketing  season.    At  prices  usually  just  under  U.S.  prices,  a 
ready  export  market  for  the  crop  seems  assured.    Cotton  exports,  including - 
linters  and  cottonseed  cake,  will  bring  in  an  estimated  200  million  dollars, 
again  making  cotton  Mexico's  leading  export. 

With  ar.ple  irrigation  vj-ater  now  in  reservoirs,  some  further  increase 
in  production  is  probable  in  1955. 

Area  and  Production 

Production  in  the  Matamoros  area  is  reduced  about  15  percent  from 
earlier  estimates,  due  largely  to  hurricane  damage  in  late  June,  but  pro- 
duction in  the  Laguna,  Mexicali,  and  other  regions  is  slightly  better  than  " 
indicated  earlier.    The  September  forecast  of  Mexico^s  1954-55  cotton  pro- 
duction, by  regions,  is  as  follows: 

Production 
(1,000  bales) 

382 

331 
326 
270 
117 
26 
10 

 46 

1,508 


Yield 

Re^on 

Area 

per  acre 

(1,000  acres) 

(Pounds ) 

Mexicali 

453 

414 

Matamoros 

500 

325 

Sonora-Sinaloa 

345 

46A 

Laguna 

250 

530 

Delicias 

125 

4.60 

Juarez 

35 

357 

Don  Martin 

20 

250 

Other 

•  87 

258 

Total 

1,815 

407 

1/  Based  on  a  report  by  Dr.  Paul  G.  Minneman,  Agricultural  Counselor, 
American  Embassy'-,  Mexico  City. 
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Althcjugh  the  total  area  planted  to  cotton  in  I954.  was  about  17  percent 
less  than  that  planted  in  1953/  the  irrigated  area  in  cotton  is  about  I5 
percent  greater  than  that  of  1953-    The  1954-  total  estimted  area  to  be 
harvested — 1,815,000  acres — is  only  about  \  percent  under  the  1953  harvested 
area . 

The  increase  in  irrigated  area  is  due  largely  to  increased  irrigation 
facilities  nade  available  in  the  Matanoros  region  after  conpletion  of  the 
Falcon  Dan  on  the  Rio  Grande.    In  1953  about  65  percent  of  the  total  planted 
area  around  iiatanoros  was  irrigated  vrhile  in  1954-  about  95  percent  of  the 
planted  area  v/as  irrigated. 

Yields  in  1954-  will  be  considerably^  above  those  of  1953.    Higher  yields 
in  the  current  crop  year  are  due  to  (a)  increased  irrigation,  (b)  increased 
rainfall,  (c)  increased  application  of  fertilizer,  and  (d)  reduced  pest 
damage.    In  nearly  every  region  yields  are  expected  to  be  higher  than  in 

1953,  with  an  average  for  the  country  of  about  407  pounds  per  acre  as  con- 
pared  with  315  pounds  in  the  previous  year. 

Consunption 

Leso  than  25  percent  of  Mexico's  cotton  production  is  consuned  by 
Mexican  nills.    Accurate  data  on  consunption  are  not  available  but  data 
derived  nainly  fron  tax  returns  indicate  that  consunption  in  1953  increased 
to  at  least  330,000  bales.    A  considerable  part  of  the  textile  production 
went  into  stocks  of  cloth  estimated  to  have  reached  record  levels  aggre- 
gating sone  100  million  yards  by  the  spring  of  1954.    Subsequent  devaluation 
on  April  19,  the  increase  in  the  export  tax  on  raw  cotton,  and  elinination 
of  the  tax  on  cotton  consuned  by  domestic  nills,  resulted  in  sharply 
increased  textile  exports  and  increased  mill  activity.    Also,  the  accumu- 
lation of  stocks  of  cloth  was  checked.    If  this  trend  and  increased  textile 
exports  continue,  the  consunption  of  raw  cotton  in  1954-55  nay  reach  as 
high  as  360,000  to  370,000  bales. 

Stocks  and  Disposition 

Accurate  data  on  stocks  are  not  available  especially  with  respect  to 
mill  stocks.    It  is  Imown,  however,  that  nill  stocks  (estimated  to  be 
normally  about  55,000  bales)  were  reduced  appreciably  byr  June  30.  Attractive 
export  prices  and  increased  mill  activity  following  devaluation  of  the  peso 
caused  all  stocks  to  be  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum,  divided  about  equally 
bet^^een  mills  and  merchants  as  groups.    Practically  none  remained  in 
growers^  hands.    If  stocks  on  June  1,  1955,  are  increased  slightly  to  a 
normal  level  then  about  1,100,000  bales  should  be  available  for  export  in 

1954. -55  as  shavn  by  the  following: 
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Forecast 


(1,000  bales) 

Supply 


OT.0CKS  July  1 

110 

80 

Production 

1,210 

1,500 

TTTnnT'+ 

1,321 

1,581 

Distribution 

Domestic  consumption 

330 

360 

Exports  (July  1  - 

June  30) 

911 

1,121 

Stocks  June  30 

80 

•100 

1,321 

1,581 

Prices 

The  average  price  to  growers  for  the  1953  crop  was  approximately 
28  cents  a  pound  at  Torre on,  about  the  same  as  for  the  1952  crop. 
Prices,  however,  increased  appreciably  last  winter  and  spring  after  most 
of  the  crop  was  already  sold.    The  following  shows  the  officially  reported 
average  prices  per  pound  at  Torreon,  by  months,  during  the  past  season  and 
for  July  and  August  of  the  new-crop  season  (in  U.S.  cents  a  pound). 


1953 

Cents 

1954 

Cents 

1954 

Cents 

July 

27.55 

Jan. 

28.31 

July 

27. U 

Aug. 

27.08 

Feb. 

29.94 

Aug. 

28.71 

Sept. 

26.77 

Mar. 

31.13 

Oct. 

27.19 

Apr . 

31.77 

Nov. 

28,11 

llay 

None 

Dec. 

28.33 

June 

25.94 

The  devaluation  on  April  19  changed  the  price  situation  appreciably. 
The  dollar  value  of  export  cotton  remained  unchanged  but  the  peso  value 
increased  4-5  percent.    By  increasing  the  export  tax  from  17.34-  percent 
(of  a  fixed  valuation  used  as  a  tax  base)  before  devaluation  to  22.44 
percent  in  July,  the  government  receives  5.I  percent  more  of  the  export 
price,  thus  reducing  the  grower *s  share  by  that  amount.    This  means  that 
the  grov7ers  and  exporters  get  about  1,2  cents  a  pound  less  than  before 
devaluation  although  the  domestic  peso  price  is  increased  by  about  3^ 
percent. 

Much  of  this  peso  advantage,  however,  already  has  been  lost  as  a 
result  of  rising  costs.  The  cost  of  imported  items,  e.g.,  machinery, 
fertilizer,  insecticides,  and  seed,  have  advanced  by  45  percent,  the 
amount  of  the  devaluation.  Farm  wages  in  the  northern  cotton-growing 
regions  in  August  1954  were  from  20  percent  to  50  percent  higher  than 
in  August  1953.  Wages  for  picking  in  the  Ifetamoros  region  advanced  by 
67  percent  to  100  percent  over  those  paid  in  1953* 
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Ilarketing  Situation  and  Outlook 

Hexican  cotton  is  being  offered  at  about  a  cent  a  pound  under  the 
price  of  sinilar  grades  and  staples  of  United  States  cotton.    No  diffi- 
culty is  expected  in  marketing  the  record  1954  crop  and  in  all  proba- 
bility Mexico  will  end  the  marketing  year  on  July  1,  195 5 ,  with  only 
nininun  requirements  stocks . 
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IRLD  COT 


October  19,  1954 
SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND,  1953-54' 


The  world  cotton  supply  and  demand  situation  in  1953-54  was  featured 
by  a  2ol  million-bale  rise  (6  percent)  in  production,  a  record  level  of 
consumption  in  most  foreign  countries,  a  sharp  increase  in  United  States 
stocks,  and  liquidation  of  surplus  stocks  in  nearly  all  foreign- exporting 
countries.    Prices  of  most  competitive  foreign  growths  moved  from  early 
season  discounts  of  2  to  8  cents  below,  to  a  current  level  more  nearly  in 
line  with  prices  of  similar  qualities  of  United  States  cotton.    In  the 
summary  statement  which  follows,  the  estimates  of  production,  trade,  con- 
sumption, and  stocks  for  1953-54  and  1954-55  are  preliminary^  and  subject 
to  revision. 

Production  ' 
• 

World  production  in  1954-55,  tentatively  estimated  at  34.7  million 
bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  is  dovm  about  8.5  percent  from  the  previous 
season's  37^9  million  bales.    United  States  production  (October  estimate) 
is  dovm  24  percent  mainly  as  a  result  of  acreage  restrictions  while  the 
total  of  the  foreign  Free  World  rose  from  13.7  million  to  14.7  million 
bales.    Data  for  Communist  countries  are  incomplete  but  advices  indicate 
that  unfavorable  vreather  and  reduced  acreage  in  China  may  have  reduced 
production  in  that  country  by  about  250,000  bales,  or  about  8  percent. 
Reports  from  the  Soviet  Union  indicate  that  irrigation  v/as  extended  last 
year  to  about  750,000  additional  acres  of  cotton,  thus  maintaining  pro- 
duction at  the  1953-54  level  despite  lower  average  yields. 

Nearly  all  foreign  countries  reported  substantial  increases  in  acreage 
and  production  of  cotton  in  1954-55  as  a  result  of  favorable  prices  in 
relation  to  those  available  for  alternative  crops  (mostly  grains). 
Restriction  of  cotton  acreage  in  the  United  States  also  was  reported  from 
many  countries  to  have  stimulated  acreage  increases  abroad.    The  countries 
in  which  the  greatest  production  increases  occurred  are  llexico,  India,  Egypt, 
and  Brazil  (estimate  includes  cotton  now  being  planted  in  South  Brazil). 

Consumption 

YiTorld  consumption  in  1953-54  reached  a  record  high  of  34.9  million  bales, 
an  increase  of  1.5  million  over  the  1952-53  revised  estimate.    Totals  shown 
by  continents  indicate  the  greatest  increases  in  Asia  where  consumption  rose 
substantially  in  practically  all  countries.    The  total  for  Asia  was  up  from 
10.2  to  11.5  million  bales  (both  figures  include  estimates  for  China). 
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The  total -for  Europe  (excluding  Cocaminist  countries)  rose  from 
6,550,000  to  7,350,000  bales  in  195A~55.    The  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  ffestern  Germany  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase.    Hovvever,  all 
Western  European  countries  except  Italy,  Spain,  Yugoslavia^  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  reported  increases  in  consiimption. 

North  American  consumption  was  down  from  10*2  to  9.3  million,  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada  accounting  for  all  the  decrease.    In  South 
America  an  increase  from  1.6  to  1,7  million  bales  was  distributed  through- 
out most  major  countries.    A  small  increase  from  ^50,000  to  4-B5>000  bales 
was  reported  for  Africa,  vrith  Egypt  as  the  principal  consuming  country. 

Trade 

World  exports  of  cotton  rose  from  11*6  million  bales  in  1952-53  to 
13.1  million  in  1953-54,  including  an  estimated  increase  of  around  300,000 
bales  in  exports  from  the  Soviet  Union.    Increases  in  exports  from  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  more  than  offset 
decreases  from  practically  all  other  major  sources. 

Exports  from  most  foreign  countries  moved  freely  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1953-54-  year  when  prices  of  foreign  grov/ths  vrere  generally 
low  in  relation  to  those  for  United  States  cotton.    The  movement  v/as 
slov/er  in  the  last  half  of  the  season,  however,  as  their  stocks  v/ere 
depleted  and  prices  rose  to  levels  equal  to  or  above  those  for  United^ 
States  cotton.    Shipments  of  United  States  cotton  were  heavier  in  the 
last  half  of  the  season. 

Brazil *s  exports  were  at  an  extraordinarily  high  rate  after  July 
1953  when  prices  were  reduced  below  world  Iqyels  by  special  exchange 
rates  and  quantity  discounts.    The  total  of  1,412,000  bales  for  1953-54-  r 
was  among  the  highest  on  record  and  nearly  equal  to  the  1953-54  crop. 

Stocks 

World  stocks  rose  from  17.3  million  bales  on  August  1,  1953,  to  19.9 
million  a  year  later,  an  increase  of  2«6  million.    Stocks  in  the  United 
States  xjQTe  up  by  nearly  4c0  million  bales  on  August  1,  1954,  while  the 
total  for  foreign  countries  was  dov'/n  by  lo4  million..   For  the  foreign 
Free  World,  the  decrease  is  about  1,5  million  bales. 

'  .1 

Increases  and  decreases  in  stocks  in  the  importing  countries  as  a 
group  were  about  equal,  resulting  in  only  a  slight  net  decrease  for  the 
group.    The  same  is  true  of  Western  Europe  if  considered  as  a  separate 
group.    The  decrease  of  1.5  million  bales  in  foreign  Free  World  stocks 
was  in  the  exporting  countries  as  a  group  and  was  evident  in  practically 
all  exporting  countries.    There  are  no  substantial  surpluses  of  old-crop- 
cotton  remaining  in  foreign  exporting  countries,  except  Brazil  and  Egypt, 
where  most  of  it  on  August  1,  1954,  "^^s  sold  and  avrai ting  shipment. 
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Outlook 

The  surplus  available  for  export  from  foreign  Free  World  countries  in 
1954-55  apparently  is  loiTer  than  in  1953-54  by  at  least  700,000  bales,  con- 
sidering the  decrease  in  stocks,  the  rise  in  production,  and  an  uptrend  in 
consumption  in  surplus -producing  countries. 

As  the  1954.-55  season  begins,  stocks  in  importing  countries  are  gener- 
ally lovT,  consumption  is  still  on  a  high  level,  restrictions  on  use  of 
exchange  have  been  removed  or  relaxed  in  many  importing  countries,  dollar 
reserves  are  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  there  is  more  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  the  current  price  level  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 
Stocks  in  importing  countries  at  their  current  lovr  levels  have  little  possi- 
bility for  further  decrease  and  price  stability  could  result  in  some  buying 
for  inventory  where  stocks  are  nm  below  normal. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  vforld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  by  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  FAS  representatives  abroad. 
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Syria's  195^-55  Cotton  Crop  May  Set  Eecord  l/ 

Summary 

Syrians  195^-55  cotton  crop,  estimated  at  around  275,000  "bales 
(of  500  pound  gross),  is  25  percent  larger  than  the  previous  record  crop 
of  220,000  bales  harvested  in  1953.    The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  195^, 
estimated  at  ^^5,000  acres,  is  about  20  percent  greater  than  the  1953 
acreage. 

Domestic  consumption  of  about  il2,000  bales  in  1953-5^  ^as  somevhat 
above  the  preceding  year  and  indications  are  that  consumption  in  the 
195U-55  season  -will  be  still  higher  than  last  year's. 

Exports  of  183,000  bales  in  1953-5^  were  only  fractionally  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  marketing  year.    Stocks  on  hand  July  31^  195^ ^ 
estimated  at  7,000  bales,  vere  down  some  ^4,000  bales  from  a  year  earlier. 

Area  and  Production 


Private  estimates  place  the  acreage  of  Syria's  cotton  crop  which  is 
now  being  harvested  at  around  UU^^OOO  acres,  a  slightly  lower  figure  than 
that  released  by  the  Ministry  of  Agricultureo    The  above  acreage  figure^ 
however,  reflects  an  increase  of  20  percent  over  the  reported  1953-5U  • 
acreage. 

Favorable  prices  received  for  their  19^3-5U  crop  encouraged  many 
growers  to  expand  their  cotton  acreage  this  year^    A  substantial  part  of 
"this  expansion  is  reported  to  have  occiirred  along  the  Euphrates  and  Khabur 
rivers  where  abundant  supplies  of  irrigation  water  ?rere  available,,  A 
number  of  landowners  are  known  to  have  added  considerable  capacity  to  their 
pumping  installations  in  19^3  in  order  to  bring  additional  land  under 
irrigation  this  spring  for  planting  to  cotton* 


17    Based  on  a  report  from  Edwin  R*  Raymond,  Agricultural  Attache 5 
American  Embassy,  Damascus c 
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Some  of  this  increased  acreage  is  reported  to  be  ne^  Isnd,  but  it  is 
believed  that  part  of  the  additional  acreage  would  have  been  planted  to 
corn  and  grain  sorghuD.  if  the  prospects  for  a  profitable  cotton  crop  had 
not  been  so  promising., 

Improvenients  in  cultural  practices  occurred  also  on  an  increased  number 
of  farms.    The  aimers  of  a  number  of  large  farms  started  using  machineiy 
to  plant  and  to  dust  cotton  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  was  planted 
in  rows.    The  gov esrjnent ^ s  control  of  cotton  seed  for  planting  was  more 
effective  and  a  higher  percentage  of  the  acreage  was  planted  to  improved 
varieties ^  prj.ncipally  Coker  100  Wilt.    More  growers  followed  recommended 
measures  to  control  insects,  thus  losses  v/ere  lower  than  indicated  in 
earlier  predictions c 

The  average  yield  of  lint  per  acre  is  almost  certain  to  be  equal  to 
and  probably  higher  than  last  year's  yield  of  285  poimdsc    Early  moisture 
conditions  were  good  and  growing  conditions  have  been  unusually  favorable. 
Based  on  the.  above  estimates  of  acreage  and  production^  the  yield  would 
average  roughly  295  pounds  per  acre*» 

DISAPBEAEANeB 

Consumption.    On  the  basis  of  the  rate  at  which  mills  were  operating 
early  in  the  year  it  was  generally  expected  that  their  consumption  of 
cotton  would  be  above  kd^OOO  bales «    However,  a  labor  strike  in  the  textile 
industry  that  was  begun  late  in  June  and  lasted  a  little  over  a  month,  cut 
mill  output  and  reduced  consumption  by  an  estimated  1^000  to  1,500  bales* 

Since  February. of  195ii,  a  reported  20,000  additional  spindles  for 
spinrjLng  cotton  have  been  installed,  bringing  the  total  number  of  spindles 
that  will  probably  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  current  season  to  around 
75^0C0c    Under,  normal  operations^  mill  consumption  in  195Ii--55  should  total 
at  least  55,000  bales.    Allowing  for  an  additional  utilization  of  1,5C0  to 
2,000  bales  for  various  home  uses  (mattresses,  etc«),  total  consumption 
may  approach  the  60,000  bale  mark. 

Exports .    Foreign  demand  for  SjTia^s  cotton  during  1953--5U  was  strong 
with  exports  totaling  183,000  bales c    France,  accounting  for  92^,000  bales 
of  the  total,  was  by  far  the  leading  export  market  for  Syrian  cotton, 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  "'^est  Germany. 


Supply  and  Distribution 

The  1953-5U  and  estimated  19^U-55  supply  and  distribution  of  cotton 
were  reported  as  fol3.ows: 


Cotton  Supply  and  Distribution 
1953~^U  and  Estimated  ISSh-S^ 


(In  Bales  of  ^00  Pounds  Gross  Weight) 


Jill  V  1  Q^li—t^i^ 

At  mills  and  gins  ,»o«..o,  ; 

•           10  \ 

i  6 

Elsewhere  o  *..-««.....<... .  : 

i  1 

Total  Stocks   : 

\          12  ] 

;  7 

\              c.c.\J  \ 

Total    \ 

\         232  \ 

i  282 

Distribution  \ 

Consumed  by  mills   \ 

\     ho  ; 

;  55 

Consumed  in  homes  « 

and  elsewhere      ^  ,  : 

\            2  \ 

^  2 

1        183  J 

•  218 

Total  Disappearance. , j 

'         225  i 

1  275 

Ending  Stocks  : 

At  mills  and  gins  ,,«...<,  : 

6  ; 

i  6 

Elsewhere  , . ,  „   j 

1  : 

J  1 

Total  Stocks  „,o..o,  : 

'            7  i 

•  7 

232  : 

282 

Market  Situation  and  Outlook 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table,  foreign  demand  for  Syria's 
195U-55  surplus  cotton  is  expected  to  continue  strong,  thus  pointing  toward 
another  season  of  profitable  operations o 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  cotton  production  in  Syria  vd.ll 
continue  to  expand  for  some  time«    Syria's  climatic  conditions  are  generally 
f avorabD.e  for  cotton  production  and  there  is  available  for  cultivation  a 


large  area  of  uncultivated  land  which  could  be  irrigated  and  planted  to 
cotton  if  econoniic  incentives  exist.    There  are  a  large  number  of  land- 
owners viho  can  bring  under  cultivation  additional  land  suitable  for  cotton 
production  by  expanding  their  present  pumping  installations  arid  increasing 
the  acreage  they  now  have  under  irrigation.,    Plenty  of  labor  is  readily 
available o    Many  of  the  individuals  in  Syria  who  have  surplus  capital 
prefer  to  invest  it  in  land  because  1)  of  the  greater  security  offered  by 
this  tjrpe  of  investment ,  2)  the  social  prestige  associated  with  land 
ownership  and  3)  the  responsibility  for  supervising  a  farm  can  be  turned 
over,,tQ,  a  hired  manager^  : '  Also,,  there  is  now  a  subs.tantial  excess  of 
ginning  capacity  in  Syria,  a  condition  which  exists  in  few  foreign  countries, 
and -this  tends  to  sharpen  the  competition  for  seed  cotton  and  improve  the 
bargaining  position  of  growers.    Gin  owners,  most  of jvfe^pm  are  also  cotton 
merchants  and  exporters,  are  therefore  agressively  promoting  the  production 
of  cottono  -  ■  y.j:' 

In  Syria  cotton  is  generally  bought  by  the  ginners  from  farmers  before 
ginning,  there  is  no  standard  or  uniform  method  of  buying  it.    There  is 
a  fairly  mde  margin  between  the  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  seed  cotton 
and  the  price  at  which  baled  cotton  is  sold  by  ginners c    Under  existing 
condition?.,  this  margin  allows  for  fees  and  charges"  that  are  collected  by 
a  number  of  different  agents,  brokers  and  commission  merchants o    Mar^  of 
the  large  growers  -sell  their  cotton  direct  to  mills  and  exporters  and 
thereby  avoid  thes'e  extra  marke'ting  costs o    At  current  prices,  however, 
nearly  all  grovfers  are  able  to  make  satisfactory  profits » 

The  government  apparently  plans  further  development  of  Syria's  export 
trade«    The  present  tax  on  cotton  exports  provides  a  substantial  amount 
of  needed  revenue  and  is  one  of  the  easiest-  taxes  to  collecto    The  government' 
policy,  therefore,  is  to  promote  cotton  production  and  to  provide  numerous 
services  to  growers,  ginners  and  exporters^ as  incentives^ 


FC  36-54- 


October  19 ^  1954 


WORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION  D^'N  8  PERCENT 


World  cotton  production  in  1954-55^  tentatively  estimated  at  34^7 
million  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  is  down  by  3^2  million  bales  or  8 
percent  from  last  year's  revised  estimate  of  37^9  million:  Production 
in  the  United  States  vras  dovm  by  nearly  4c0  million  bales,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  acreage  restrictions,  Tihile  production  in  foreign  Free  World 
countries  rose  by  1,0  million.    Production  in  Gomjnunist  countries 
apparently  declined  by  about  250,000  bales,  mostly  in  China.  United 
States  acreage  was  reduced  by  over  5oO  million  acres  while  foreign  Free 
World  acreage  was  increased  by  about  3*0  million  acres. 

In  the  2  years  prior  to  1954-55  cotton  acreage  in  most  of  the  major 
foreign-producing  countries  vras  restricted  in  favor  of  "gro\'r-more-f cod" 
programs  or  yras  voluntarily  reduced  by  farmers  because  of  more  favorable 
prices  for  food  crops  and  tobacco.    The  upturn  in  acreage  in  1954-55  "^'^as 
attributed  in  recent  reports  to  loiTer  wheat  prices  because  of  heavy  v/orld 
stocks  and  to  reduced  United  States  cotton  acreage  coincident  with  liqui- 
dation of  surpluses  and  rising  prices  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries. 

Further  cotton  acreage  expansion  is  alread3''  planned  and  goals  announced 
by  the  Governments  of  Pakistan,  India,  and  Egypt,    Further  expansion  is 
planned  by  farm  groups  and  other  private  agencies  in  nearly  all  Latin 
American  countries,  the  Middle  East,  and  West  Africa.    The  estimated 
increase  of  235,000  bales  in  Brazil  for  1954.-55  is  based  on  a  reported 
increase  of  110,000  bales  in  Northeast  Brazil  vrhere  harvest  of  the  195A-55 
crop  is  nearing  completion  and  intentions  to  increase  acreage  in  South 
Brazil  vrhere  planting  vras  begun  in  September.    Last  year's  reduction  in 
cotton  acreage  and  overproduction  of  corn  and  beans,  together  vjlth  liqui- 
dation of  most  of  the  cotton  surplus,  has  resulted  in  currently  higher 
prices  for  cotton  while  corn  and  bean  prices  are  depressed. 

The  great  difference  beti-feen  foreign  cotton  acreage  expansion  in  the 
years  before  World  Yv'ar  II  and  that  of  more  recent  years  is  that  a  large 
part  of  it  is  no\T  being  done  v/ith  poiTer  equipment  with  emphasis  on  new 
irrigation  projects  in  contrast  v/ith  earlier  expansion  Yfith  manual  labor 
involving  mainly  a  shift  to  cotton  from  other  crops. 

Higher  average  yields  have  been  noted  in  most  foreign  countries  as 
vfell  as  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  3  years,  largely  as  a  result 
of  expanded  irrigation,  greater  use  of  fertilizers,  and  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  and  insect  pest  control.    Expansion  of  irrigation  has  been 
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greatest  in  Mexico^  Pakistan,  Turkey^  and  other  countries  of  the  Middle 
East.    Fertilizers  have  been  used  nore  extensively  in  Pakistan,  India, 
and  the  Middle  East.    Greater  use  of  povrer  equipment  and  insecticides 
has  been  evident  in  nearly  all  foreign  cotton-producing  countries  but 
especially  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Middle  East.  Prices 
currently  available  to  foreign  cotton  growers  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
high  to  stimulate  further  investment  in  land,  irrigation,  and  equipment. 

Production  in  non-Communist  foreign  countries  declined  in  1953-54-  by 
less  -Dhan  100,000  bales  to  13,675,000,  then  rose  in  1954-55  to  14^675,000 
bales.    Production  estimates  are  not  available  for  all  Communist  countries, 
but  the  total  for  the  group  is  estimated  to  have  increased  from  about 
6^950,000  bales  in  1952-53  to  7^770,000  in  1953-54,  due  to- apparent 
increases  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  declined  to  7^520,000  bales 
in  1954.-'55,  m-ainly  in  China.    The  apparent  increase,  estimated  at  500,000 
bales  in  Soviet  Union  production  in  1953-54,  was  reflected  in  a  reduction 
of  nearly  200,000  bales  in  imports  (as  shown  by  export  data  of  other 
countries)  and  an  increase  of  over  100,000  bales  in  exports  of  Russian 
cotton  tg^ Western  Europe. 

The  Government  of  Communist  China  planned  an  increase  of  about  825,000 
acres  in  cotton  acreage  in  1954-55  which  with  normal  yields  would  have 
increased  production  by  about  275,000  bales.    HovTCver,  a  reduction  of 
nearly  that  amount  is  reported  to  have  occurred  due  to  a  preference  on 
the  part  of  many  farmers  to  grow  food  crops  and  to  reduced  yields  resulting 
from  unfavorable  weather  and  insect  damage.    Planting  v/as  delayed  by 
excessive  rain  and  low  temperatures  in  the  important  Yantze  Valley  area. 
Damage  from  heavy  rains  and  floods  during  the  summer  months  was  reported 
from  most  of  the  principal  cotton  areas.    Reduced  production  in  1954-55 
may  result  in  increased  imports  of  cotton  from  Pakistan  the  usual  source 
for  most  of  the  cotton  imported. 

Host  of  the  major  foreign  cotton-producing  countries  are  deficit  in 
food  production  and  are  planning  most  of  their  expansion  in  cotton  pro- 
duction by  increasing  yields  through  new  irrigation  projects,  use  of  more 
fertilizer,  insecticides,  and  nevr  varieties  and  improved  methods  of  culti- 
vation.   In  Central  America  and  Asia  Ilinor,  horrever,  large  previously 
uncultivated  areas  have  been  cleared  with  power  equipment  and  put  into 
cotton  cultivation  in  the  past  3  years.    In  Mexico,  Turkey,  Pakistan  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  India,  ne\'J  irrigation  projects  opened  in  the  past 
3  years  have  contributed  heavily  to  increased  production  of  cotton. 

Restrictions  on  cotton  planting  to  stimulate  food  production  have 
been  in  effect  during  all  or  part  of  the  past  3  years  in  Eg;^'pt,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Syria.    The  need  for  greater  food  production  has  been 
mentioned  publicly  by  officials  in  other  countries  including  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  and  Peru  on  several  occasions.    In  1953-54,  hoi'^ever,  as  a 
result  of  large  world  surpluses  of  food  grains,  especially  wheat,  and 
the  stability  provided  for  the  cotton  m.arket  by  United  States  acreage 
reductions  and  price  supports,  m^ny  foreign  governments  have  decided  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  grovT  cotton  for  export  and  to  import  lov/er  priced 
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wheat.    Food  production  programs  ivere  moderated  to  sone  extent  in  1953-54, 
Y7hile  increased  cotton  production  ivas  encouraged. 

Increasing  population  and  rising  standards  of  living  already  evident 
in  most  major  foreign  cotton-producing  countries  will  provide  some  ceiling 
on  any  potential  shift  to  cotton  production  because  food  needs  get  first 
priority  for  economic  and  social  stability.    In  the  years  ahead,  vrorld 
food  grain  surpluses,  the  relationship  of  v>rorld  cotton  prices  to  food 
grain  prices,  and  potential  irrigation  expansion  in  foreign  cotton-producing 
countries  are  probably  the  principal  factors  that  vxill  determine  the  limi- 
tations on  further  increases  in  foreign  cotton  production.    It  is  assumed 
that  rising  standards  of  living  and  increasing  population  in  nearly  all 
countries  will  tend  to  keep  vj-orld  cotton  consumption  on  an  upward  trend 
for  several  years . 

The  estimate  of  total  vforld  production  of  34-. 7  million  bales  in  the 
1954.-55  season  includes  estimates  for  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  vrhere 
crops  (accounting  for  about  8  percent  of  the  \vorld  total)  are  only  now 
being  planted.    Estimates  of  the  outturn  of  these  crops  are  obviously 
subject  to  a  considerable  margin  of  error.    If,  hmrj-ever,  they  may  be 
accepted  tentatively,  it  would  appear  at  this  time  that  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  curtailment  of  production  in  the  United  States,  the  ?rorld 
crop  of  1954.-55  is  only  about  200,000  bales  less  than  the  record  \Torld 
consumption  of  34.e9  million  bales  in  1953-54.' 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  repcrts  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  FAS  representatives  abroad. 
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OTTON  STOCKS  UP  15  PERCENT 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  the  world  on  August  1,  1954-:,  are  now  placed  at 
19. B  million  bales ^  an  increase  of  about  15  percent  over  the  17.2  millions 
reported  a  year  earlier.  / 


The  outstanding  changes  in  world  cotton  stocks  in  1953-54.  were  a  rise 
of  nearly  4.^0  million  bales  in  United  States  stocks  between  August  1,  1953, 
and  August  1^  1954-,  while  stocks  in  foreign  countries  decreased  by  1.3 
million  bales.     (Foreign  Free  World  stocks  were  dov^m  by  1,5  million.)  In 
1952-53  United  States  stocks  rose  by  2.8  mill  ion  ba  les  while  those  in 
foreign  countries  declined  by  about  800,000  bales.    At  the  beginning  of 
the  current  season  supplies  in  nearly  all  foreign  countries,  whether 
importing  or  exporting,  were  little  above  the -minimum  needed  for  Y/orking 
stocks.    United  States  stocks  of  9,576,000  bales  vrere  about  70  percent  of 
all  stocks  held  in  exporting  countries  and  about  48  percent  of  the  v/orld 
total . 

Stocks  in  foreign  importing  countries  (excluding  Communist)  on 
August  1,  1954,  were  about  equal  to  the  4,850,000  bales  on  hand  a  year  ago 
after  a  decline  from  5.7  million  in  19;52.    At  the  current  level  of  mill 
consumption,  stocks  in  these  countries  average  less  than  4  months'  mill 
requirements .    They  nov;  are  generally  at  a  minimum  working  level  and  may 
be  expected  to  rise  slightly  during  the  year  ahead  if  world  prices  of 
cotton  remain  stable. 

In  the  foreign  exporting  countries  (excluding  Communist)  practically 
all  old-crop  surpluses  had  been  exported  by  August  1,  1954,  or  were  sold 
and  awaiting  shipment.    The  total  of  3«4  million  bales  for  this  group 
represented  a  decrease  of  1,6  million  bales  from  the  estimate  of  5.0 
million  for  August  1,  1953,  which  in  turn  was  800,000  bales  lov/er  than 
the  estimate  for  a  year  previous.    This  rapid  liquidation  of  stocks  in 
these  countries  may  be  attributed  partly  to  a  sharp  cut  in  prices  prompted 
by  expectations  on  the  part  of  foreign  exporters  that  some  kind  of  action 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  reduce  prices  of  cotton  for  export  was 
imminent. 

Since  these  surpluses  have  nov;  been  liquidated,  prices  of  foreign- 
grovm  cotton  are  more  nearly  in  line  v-ath  those  of  United  States  cotton. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  stability  of  v/orld  cotton  prices  this  year 
may  induce  slmev  marketing  of  the  1954-55  crops  and  some  rise  in  stocks 
on  hand  August  1,  1955. 


COTTON:    Estimated  world  stocks,  by  principal  countries ^ 
July  31,  1954.,  with  comparisons  l/ 

(In  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Stocks  on  hand  July  31 


Country 


Surplus  countries 

Mexico  2/  

United  States  2/  

Iran  • . . .  •  • 

Pakistan  

Turkey  ,  

Argentina  

Brazil  • 

Parag-aay   < 

Peru  ' ' 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  

Belgian  Congo  • 

British  East  Africa  

Egypt  o  

French  Equatorial  Africa. 

Others  4/  -  

Total  s^orplus  countries 


56 

10 
150 
700 

1/ 
250 

80 

50 

60 

100 


Deficit  countries 

Canada  

Cuba .....  o ...... . 

Belgium,  

France ......... 

Western  Germany 

Italy . ,  

Netherlands .... 

Spain.  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  :  1,04-5 

China,  incl.  Manchuria  6/  :  '900 

India  6/7/  •  2,165 

Japan....,  ••••  55" 

Korea  6/...   4-3 

Colombia  :  5 

Australia...  ' 

Others  8/  •  •  •  •  •  •  ♦  ^' 

Total  deficit  countries  •  7,065 

Afloat  9/.  •  •  •  550 


72 

4. 

118 

263 
200 

,415 
51 
44. 
102 
88 
1,282 
450 
2,165 
520 

19 

65 
22 
522 


6,402 


500 


Ytold  total  23,750 


15,142 


65 
5 

105 
339 
213 
350 
53 
38 
109 
95 
1,016 

350 
1,570 
520 
8 

57 
19 
■574 


5,486 


300 


1939  ! 

• 

1954 

1,000  ■ 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

bales 

:      bales  : 

bales  t 

• 

bales 

150 

:        • 205  ' 

• 

110  : 

80 

13,033 

I      2,789  • 

5,605  : 

9,576 

40 

I          30  I 

10  I 

10 

:         375  : 

385  ' 

260 

70 

:         160  ■: 

■    160  : 

100 

243 

:          560  : 

465  • 

425 

661 

:      1,500  : 

:    2,050  : 

1,200 

11 

:        -  .32  I 

30  : 

20 

200 

I          240  : 

'230  : 

235 

107 

:          125  : 

240  ' 

150 

:         122  : 

...   .    80  : 

75 

75 

:         170  : 

,.       •76  : 

50 

325 

:         850  : 

845  ' 

:  495 

15 

:  105 

I    '      -65  ' 

;  100 

1,055 

:         977  ' 

1,052 

I  -983 

16,135 

8,240 

:  11,403 

:  13,794 

39 
7 

115 
367 
259 
250 
70 
80 
103 
100 

905 
400 

1,735 

400 

33 
55 
30 
-628 
5,576 


450 


17,189    ♦  19,820, 

I7~E^tiTn^s  f or  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  include  unginned  cotton  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  July.  2/  Stocks  on  June  30  (Mexican  crop  year).  l/J^™ 
bales  4/  Mostly  U.S.S.R.,  Mozambique,  and  Nigeria,  i/  Included  vnth  "Others 
6/  Silud^s  estimates  for  noncorm^erciai  stocks.  7/  Includes  Pakistan  prior  to 
iartition  in  August  1947.  8/. Mostly  countries  in  Europe  and  South  America  not 
listed  above.  9/  Estimated. 
Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 
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stocks  in  Communist  countries  are  not  kncTv/n  but  are  believed  to  have 
increased  during  1953-54.  by  about  100,000  bales  as  a  result  of  larger  crops 
in  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,    Reduced  production  in  China  in  1954-55 
may  result  in  Imer  stocks  in  1955  for  the  group  as  a  v;hole  unless  imports 
from  the  Free  YiTorld  are  increased. 

Assuming  a  continuation  of  Y'orld  cotton  consumption  near  the  high 
level  of  1953-54 ^  ■  consumption  v^rould  exceed  preliminary  estimates  of  vforld 
production  by  300,000  to  500,000  bales  and  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
iTorld  stocks  by  that  amount.    Also,  this  v^ould  still  leave  the  United 
States  in  possession  of  most  of  the  world's  surplus  stocks  of  cotton  on 
August  1,  1955.    If  current  estimates  of  production  and  disappearance  of 
United  States  cotton  in  1954--55  prove  to  be  accurate j  stocks  in  this 
country  on  August  1,  1955,  should  be  dovm  by  approximately  1,0  million 
bales.    A  slight  increase  of  500,000  to  700,000  bales  in  foreign  stocks 
\70uld  then  be  indicated. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  iTorld  agricultural 
developments  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  FAS  representatives  abroad. 
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UNITED  STATES  COTTON  EXPORTS— REVIEVT  AI-JD  OUTLOOK 


Exports  of  cotton  fron  the  United  States  in  1953-52:^  totaled  3,914., 000 
bales  of  50O  pounds  (3,761,000  running  bales),  representing- an  increase  of 
733^000  bales  or  23  percent  over  the  figure  for  1952-53,        further  increase 
of  a  sinilar  anount  is  expected  in  the  current  year  ending  July  31,  1955. 
Last  season  only  4-1  percent  of  the  marketing  year's  exports  Y^as  shipped 
during  the  first  6  months.    This  season^  shipments  during  the  first  6 
months  may  account  for  a  little  more  than  4.I  percent  of  the  12-month  total. 

The  expected  upvrard  trend  in  exports  is  already  evident  in  vreekly 
cotton  trade  statistics  published  by  the  Nev;  York  Cotton  Exchange  for 
August  1  through  October  21,  1954-.    These  data  indicate  that  the  August- 
October  1954  total  r^y  exceed  by  about  100,000  bales  the  total  for  a 
similar  period  in  1953-     Official  data  for  August  (latest  available)  shoiT 
exports  of  198,000  bales  (190,000  running  bales),  compared  v/ith  202,000 
(193,000  running  bales)  for  August  1953.    Anticipation  of  a  heavier  move- 
ment later  in  the  marketing  3^ear  and  probably  earlier  than  it  started  last 
year  is  based  mainly  on  the  retarding  effect  of  the  current  heav^^  m.ovement 
of  1954-  crops  in  some  foreign  countries  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
shipments  from,  the  United  States  under  Pablic  Law  4^80  v.dll  be  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

Reasons  for  the  expected  increase  in  cotton  exports  in  1954-55  niay 
best  be  explained  by  a  series  of  comtparisons  and  contrasts  T;'lth  conditions 
existing  a  year  ago. 


Foreign  Demand 


Cotton  consumption  in  foreign  Free  World  countries  reached  a  record 
level  of  18.3  million  bales  in  1953-54-  and  monthly  data  available  from 
16  countries  for  July  and  August  indicate  that  foreign  consuTiption  as  a 
T-fhole  thus  far  is  holding  up  to  last  year's  level.    Decreases  in  Japan  and 
some  Yv'estern  European  countries  are  about  offset  by  increases  in  other 
European  countries,  Pakistan,  and  India.    Consumption  data  for  Communist 
countries  are  incomplete  but  the  total  for  all  of  them  is  estimated  roughly 
at  S»0  million  bales.    This  figure  includes  3,4-  million  bales  for  China, 
"".There  the  1954  crop  is  nearly  500,000  bales  belovr  last  year's  consumption 
requirements,  probably'-  necessitating  increased  imports  this  year. 

The  net  im-porting  countries  of  the  foreign  Free  VJ"orld,  considered  as 
a  group,  accounted  for  11,3  million  bales  or  88  percent  of  the  1953-54 
world  cotton  import  trade  of  nearly  13. 0  million  bales.    Stocks  in  these 
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countries  on  August  1^  1954-j  vrere  at  the  Iotj-  levels  of  a  year  ago  and 
averaged  less  than  4.  nonths*  mill  requirements.    This  is  considered  to  be 
about  as  low  as  they  can  be  allcaved  to  decline  without  reducing  the 
efficiency  of  mill  operations „    Greater  stability  of  cotton  prices  evident 
in  recent  months  may  result  in  some  buying  of  cotton  for  rebuilding  of 
inventories.    Total  imports  in  1954-55  should  equal  or  exceed  the  quanti- 
ties consumed.     Over-all  demand  for  iraported  cotton  should  remain  strong 
although  7forld  supplies  are  still  abundant. 

Foreign  Competition 

Competition  from  f oreign-grov^Ti  cotton  will  be  less  this  year  than 
last.    Stocks  of  cotton  in  foreign  exporting  countries  (excluding 
Comjminist)  on  August  1,  1954,  were  about  1.6  million  bales  lower  than  the 
5»0  million  on  hand  a  year  earlier.    Both  figures  exclude  estimates  of 
cotton  in  transit  or  afloat  bet\Areen  countries.    Nearly  all  the  old-crop 
surpluses  had  been  exported  or  were  sold  and  awaiting  shipment  on  August  1, 
1954- .    This  decrease  in  stocks  is  partly  offset  by  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction by  nearly  1.0  million  bales  in  these  countries  as  indicated  by 
preliminary  reports.    This  means  that  exportable  supplies  competitive  with 
United  States  cotton  for  export  markets  this  year  should  be  reduced  by  at 
least  500^000  bales  and  possibly  more  because  of  the  current  uptrend  in 
mill  consumption  in  nearly  all  of  the  cotton  producing  countries .    Most  of 
the  surpluses  to  be  exported  this  year  m'ust  be  drawn  from  the  crops 
harvested  in  1954. 

The  United  States  nov:  holds  nearly  all  of  the  vrorld's  surplus  cotton 
from  previous  crops  and  is  in  a  position  to  meet  any  foreseeable  demand 
for  all  grades  and  staples  of  American  Upland  cotton.    The  better  grades 
and  staples  available  from  most  foreign  countries  this  year  are  in  shorter 
supply  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  are  less  abundant  than  are  the  lower 
grades  and  shorter  staples. 

The  only  cotton  known  to  have  entered  Free  World  markets  from  Communist 
countries  in  1953-54  vfas  115^000  to  125,000  bales  of  Russian  cotton  exported 
to  Western  Europe,  as  shown  by  their  import  statistics.    Some  of  the  sales 
reported  several  months  ago  Y/ere  not  delivered  before  July  31 j  1954,  but 
no  further  sales  have  been  reported  in  recent  months. 

Prices  of  Foreign  Cotton 

Current  prices  of  f oreign-grovm  cotton  are  with  some  exceptions  about 
in  line  with  those  for  corresponding  grades  and  staples  of  United  States 
cotton.    This  is  in  contrast  to  the  situation  a  year  ago  when  foreign 
cottons  were  being  offered  at  2  cents  a  pound  or  more  belovT  those  for 
United  States  cotton  of  comparable  qualities.    Lack  of  surplus  old-crop 
stocks  should  preclude  any  special  effort  by  foreign  goverrjnents  to  dispose 
of  surpluses  quickly  as  Y^as  done  last  year. 

Gold  and  dollar  reserves  in  foreign  countries  are  reported  to  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago  in  Western  Europe  but  somewhat 
lower  in  Asiatic  and  Latin  American  countries.    The  total  holdings  of  all 
foreign  countries  are  reported  to  be  up  by  $1,9  billion  dollars  from  those 


(Continued  on  page  ^) 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  hy  countries  of  destination,  averages 

1935-39  and  19/+5~4.9j  annual  1950-1953 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Country 
of 

destination 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Averages 


•1935-39 


1945-49 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Austria  

Belgiuri-Luxenbourg. . . 

Czechoslovakia.  

Denmark . , ,  

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  ^ 

Poland  and  Danzig, . . . 

Portugal  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  , . . . 

United  Kingdom  

Yugoslavia  

Other  Europe  

Total  Europe  


1,000 
bales 

0 

169 
65 
33 
35 

662 

511 
442 
107 

17 
180 

36 
108 

115 
■  11 
1,346 
17 
•  31 


1,000 
bales 

!/■  36 
131 
57 
14 
21 

575 
340 
489 
131 
7 
69 

2/ 

69 
12 
26 
488 
47 

1/  -  33 


1,000 
bales 


55 
80 
6 

31 

3 

447 
481 
546 
158 
20 
1 
2 
66 

33 
22 
307 
78 
11 


1,000 
bales 


32 

317 
0 
34 
33 
309 
447 
560 
197 

15 
0 

21 
203 
100 

99 
662 
122 
.  6 


1,000 
bales 


47 

73 
0 

34 
4 
507 
241 

272 

79 
11 
0 
1 
77 
36 
28 

359 
86 
6 


33S85 


2,545 


2,347 


3,157 


1,861 


Canada  :  301 

Chile  :  9 

Colombia  :  20 

Cuba  :  11 

India  i  52 

China  :  117 

French  Indochina  :  22 

Indonesia  :  2/ 

Japan  :  1,142 

Korea,  Republic  of . . ^  :  4/ 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  :  4/ 

Australia  :  9 

Other  countries  :  -  21 


1/ 


275 
20 

24 
16 
86 
401 
6 
5 

585 
48 

1 

7 

46 


6/ 


431 
48 
55 
24 

219 
54 
16 
16 

883 
36 
37 
0 

114 


296 
35 
53 
20 
778 
0 
24 
14 
1,095 
55 
53 
50 

7/  81 


284 
1 

35 
12 

45 
0 
18 
17 

691 
41 

107 
11 
58 


1,000 
bales 


Total   :  5,589 


4,065 


4,280 


5,711 


3,181 


42 
68 
0 

23 
10 

475 
389 
269 
104 
14 
0 
0 

167 

43 
24 

422 
40 

•  10 


2,100 


237 
27 
7 
20 
161 
0 
16 
22 
1,005 
96 
110 

45 
68 


l/^4-.year  average.    2/  Less  than  500  bales,    l/  Includes  Greece  21 
any,  included  in  »'0ther  countries."    5/  3-year  average.    6/  Other  As 
and  Africa  (23).    7/  Mostly  countries  in  Asia  (35)  and  Africa  (25). 
8/  Israel  14,  Republic  of  Philippines  I6. 


3,914 

4/  I-^ 
(67) 


la 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Cotton  Division. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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of  a  year  ago.    At  the  present  time  there  are  no  restrictions  on  imports 
of  United  States  cotton  into  a  number  of  foreign  countries  including 
Canada^  India,  Western  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  Svreden,  Switzerland,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.    On  the  other  hand, 
exchange  conditions  threaten  some  curtailment  of  imports  in  certain  countries 
of  the  Far  East. — By  Charles  H.  Barber. 
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WORLD  COTTON  EXPORTS  EXCEED  POSTIfJ-AR  RECORDS 


World  cotton  exports  in  19  53-  54-^  totaling  13.2  million  bales  (of  5OO 
pounds  gross),  were  the  highest  since  1936-37  million)  and  equal  to 

exports  in  1939-4-0.    Exports  from  foreign  countries  in  1953-54.  totaled  9.3 
million  bales,  exceeding  by  8  percent  the  previous  record  of  8.6  million 
exported  in  1936-37.    United  States  exports  of  3o9  million  bales  last  year, 
although  higher  than  in  1952-53,  represented  only  29,6  percent  of  the  cotton 
entering  world  trade  in  1953-5^  against  an  average  of  4.0,9  percent  for  the 
5  prevfar  years . 

World  exports  have  averaged  12,3  million  bales  during  the  past  5  years 
compared  with  a  5-year  preimr  average  of  12.9  million.    The  above  statistics 
indicate  that  world  cotton  trade  has  been  maintained  at  a  near-record  level 
in  recent  years  with  foreign- grown  cotton  gaining  an  increasing  share  of  the 
total.    It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  the  near-record  world  export  trade 
of  19  53-54-  ^^^^s  based  on  a  sustained  increase  (over  a  period  of  several  years) 
in  foreign  cotton  consumption  with  practically  none  of  it  being  used  to  build 
inventories  in  importing  countries. 

Increasing  population  and  rising  standards  of  living  are  the  tvTo  princi- 
pal factors  responsible  for  a  considerable  rise  in  world  cotton  consumption 
and  trade  during  the  past  5  years.    Associated  with  these  developments  have 
been  reductions  in  foreign  trade  barriers  and  improvements  in  the  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  of  many  importing  countries.    These  factors  provide  a  basis 
for  anticipating  a  continuing  high  level  of  world  cotton  trade  and  con- 
sumption.   Hovrever,  uncontrolled  world  production  in  1953-54  resulted  in  a 
crop  of  nearly  3«0  million  bales  above  world  consumption.    This,  together 
with  previously  accumulated  surpluses  and  further  increases  in  foreign  pro- 
duction in  1954--555         created  cotton  price  and  export  trade  problems  that 
have  resulted  in  government  intervention  in  many  countries  to  stimulate  or 
maintain  cotton  exports.    Production  controls  were  reimposed  in  the  United 
States  in  1954.-55  and  maintained  (v/ith  moderations)  in  Egypt  and  India  but 
no  governmental  restrictions  are  in  effect  elsei/vhere. 

Plans  for  further  increases  in  production  have  already  been  announced 
by  the  Governments  of  India,  Pakistan,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  several  smaller 
producing  countries.    Increased  production  is  undenray  in  nearly  all  foreign 
cotton  producing  countries  and  may  be  expected  to  result  in  larger  surpluses 
for  exports  in  coming  years.    The  tvro  principal  stimulants  to  these  increases 
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are  the  profitable  level  of  v^orld  cotton  prices  and  access  to  large  v^orld 
surpluses  of  food  grains  (especially  v/heat)  at  relatively  lovr  prices. 
Nearly  all  foreign  cotton  exporting  coiantries  are  deficit  grain  producers 
but  find  it  more  profitable  to  grav  cotton  and  import  food  grains  than  to 
attempt  adequate  production  of  these  food  crops . 

Liquidation  or  a  sharp  reduction  of  vrorld  grain  surpluses  with  a 
consequent  rise  in  prices  ccnald  cause  a  temporary  reversal  of  the  trend 
tavard  larger  production  and  exports  of  cotton  by  foreign  countries.  The 
only  other  apparent  possibilities  for  early  reversal  of  this  trend  are 
aggressive  export  programs  for  United  States  cotton^  including  bilateral 
trade  arrangements  under  Public  Lavr  /!+B0  in  v.'-hich  sales  are  made  for  foreign 
currencies.    Formal  discussions  of  a  possible  international  cotton  agreement 
to  establish  a  system  of  export  marketing  quotas  for  individual  countries 
were  suspended  at  the  last  annual  meeting  (June  1954-)  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee ^  pending  further  stucfy  of  the  need  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  this  field.    The  upvrard  trend  in  prospect  for  world 
cotton  consumption  o\'-er  a  long  period  should  eventually  provide  an  overall 
annual  export  market  large  enough  to  absorb  all  surpluses  from  vrorld  pro- 
duction at  the  near-record  level  of  1953-5A. 

Additional  increases  in  world  production,  however,  vrould  further 
aggravate  the  surplus  disposal  problem  to  the  extent  that  world  production 
exceeds  world  consumption  each  year.    This  has  been  proved  to  be  a  definite 
possibility  under  conditions  of  uncontrolled  v/orld  production. 

Surpluses  available  for  export  from  foreign  Free  T^orld  countries 
during  the  current  market  year  are  dam  by  about  600,000  bales  because 
stocks  in  these  countries  are  dcavn  by  1,6  million  bales  below  those  of  a 
year  ago  while  production  is  up  by  only  1*0  million  bales.    The  reduction 
in  stocks  has  tended  to  strengthen  prices  of  foreign  grorrths  in  recent 
months  and  apparently  has  slov'ed  dovm  their  export  movement.  Exports 
from  Pakistan,  Eg:^^t,  Turkey,  and  India  during  August-September  1954-  are 
down  by  about  150 ,.000  bales  or  4-5  percent  from  the  total  for  those  2 
months  in  1953.    Export  data  for  other  countries  for  those  months  are  not 
yet  available. 

Discrepancies  bet'/reen  figures  shown  as  exports  to  certain  countries 
and  fig'Jires  shCPr-rn  as  imports  into  those  countries  are  due  mairJ.y  to  time 
the  cargo  spends  enrcute  and  to  the  fact  that  many  shipments  are  diverted 
to  other  destinations  after  they  have  left  the  port  of  origin  and  have 
been  recorded  on  exporters'  customs  records.— By  Charles  H,  Barber. 
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♦  Year  begjjnning  Au.prust  1   

Country  of  origin            :  .TTI  i  Z~~Z  :  I           T  .  :  I 

.  19A7  .  19^8  •  19A9      [  1950  ;  1951  .*  1952  ;  1953  1/ 

•'  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000    :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

:  bales  :  bales  :  bales     :  bales  :  bales  :  bales  :  bales 

•  •  •  •  • 

NORTH  AlfEP-ICA 

^-'exico  :  359  :         232  :  655  :         742  :  972  :  992  :  911 

United  States  :  2,025  :     4,96l  :  6,004  :      4,280  :  5,711  :  3,ia  :  3,01^ 

ethers  :  29  t          29  ;  38  ;          46  ;  46  ;  136  ;  169 

TotAl  :  2,413  :      5,222  ;  6,697  ;      5,068  ;  6,729  t  4,309  :  4,994 


ASIA  ::::::: 

India  :         704  :  254  :  206  :  I46  S  123  i  292  :*  92 

Pakistan  2/  :2/     875  :  677  :  854  :  1,039  :  919  :  1,273  :  898 

Iran  :            6  :  16  :  29  :  IO5  :  35  :  115  :  I60 

Iraq  10  2  :  6  :  3I  :  I9  :  9  :  4 

Turkey  :            5  :  I29  :  209  :  349  :  261  :  433  :  377 

Syria....  :            i  :  5  :  33  :  106  :  I69  :  174  :  183 

Others  V  :          31  ;  44  ;  23  ;  77  ;  113  ;  138  ;  I63 

To-t^l  :      1,632  ;  1,127  :  1,360  ;  1,853  :  1,639  :  2,434  :  1,877 


SOTTK  AISRICA  ::::::: 

Argentina  :            0  :          28  :          49  :         274  :            5  :         271  :  225 

Brazil  :     1,049  :        955  :         598  :        697  :        354  :        145  :  1,412 

Paraguay  :          33  :          27  :          48  :           55  :          49  :          43  :  57 

Peru  :         263  :         216  :         264  :         321  :'        307  :         398  :  36I 

Others  :  0_j  0_j  0_j  2_j  0_j  5_j  4 

Total  ;      1,345  ;      1,226  ;         959  t      1,349  :         715  :         862  ;  2,059 


AFRICA  ::::::: 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  :         255  :  325  :  325  :  371  :  398  :  267  :  450 

Angola  :           22  :  12  :  27  :  23  :  20  :  31  :  26 

Belgian  Congo  :^     200  :  192  :  217  :  215  :  187  :  212  :  200 

British  East  Africa  :         235  :  33^  :  372  :  333  :  34O  :  445  :  420 

Egypt  :      1,578  :  1,692  :  1,640  :  1,532  :  908  :  1,727  :  1,485 

French  Equatorial  Africa  :         127  :  110  :  108  :  120  :  108  :  170  :  94 

French  TTest  Africa  :            3  :  4  :  H  :  5  :  15  :  13  :  10 

Mozambique  :         I30  :  103  :  120  :  112  :  140  t  148  :  180 

Nigeria  :          29  :  36  :  60  :  75  :  45  :  95  :  135 

Others  :  2_j  2_j  6j  15  :  20_j  29  ;  27 

Total  ;      2,581  :  2,812  ;  2,886  ;  2,801  ;  2,181  ;  3,137  ;  3,027 

Other  countries  6/  :         675  :  6OO  :  65O  :  807  :  921  :  1,012  :  1,279 


7rorld  total  :      8,646  :    10,987  :    12,552  :    11,878  :    12,185  :    11,754  :  13,236 


1/  Preliininary .  2/  Reported  separately  for  the  first  time  in  1947-/ 8.  2/  Based  on  11.5  r.onths' 
figure  of  85O.    /J^  Calendar  year.    ^  ITostly  Burma.    6/  Mostly  U.S.S.R. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Cotton  Division.  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics, 
reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  other  information. 
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Table  2.— UNITED  STATES i    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destinationi 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49j  annual  1950-53 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Country 
of 

destination 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Averages 

» 

1935-39  •  194-5-^9 

e 

1  1950 

:  1951 

°.  1952 

e 

1953 

1.000     :  1 

.000 

;  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

0 

1,000 

bales     ;  bales 

:  bales 

;  bales 

;  bales 

0 

bales 

• 

0  ll/ 

36 

•  55 

\  32 

I  47 

• 

I 

42 

159  : 

131 

80 

:  317 

:  73 

0 

68 

65  ; 

57 

:  6 

:  0 

:  0 

e 

0 

o.ri  . 

:  31 

I  34 

:  34 

0 
• 

23 

35  : 

21 

t  3 

«  33 

;  4 

• 

e 

10 

662  : 

575 

:  447 

309 

:  507 

475 

511  : 

340 

%  481 

I  447 

:  241 

• 

389 

44.2  ; 

489 

:  546 

1  560 

%  272 

269 

107  ; 

131 

:  158 

:  197 

:  79 

104 

17  : 

7 

:  20 

'  15 

:  11 

• 

14 

180  I 

69 

;  1 

!  U 

:  u 

• 

u 

36  : 

2/ 

2 

:  21 

1 

• 
* 

0 

108  : 

69 

1  67 

115  I 

12 

1  nn 
•  xuu 

11  % 

26 

/C.C 

•  QQ 

* 

1,346  : 

488 

307 

:  DD/c 

e 

17  : 

47 

;  10 

0 

/n 

31  :3/ 

33 

S  D 

*  D 

» 

3,885  : 

2,545 

•  2,347 

:  3,157 

:  1,861 

0 

Q 

2,100 

a 

301  : 

275 

;  431 

296 

284 

• 

237 

9  ; 

20 

I  48 

:  35 

!  1 

0 

27 

20  : 

24 

'  55 

:  53 

35 

0 

7 

11  : 

16 

:  24 

20 

:  12 

e 

20 

52  : 

86 

:  219 

:  778 

:  45 

• 
• 

l6x 

117  : 

401 

'  54 

.  U 

.  U 

u 

22  : 

6 

16 

:  24 

:  18 

0 
• 

16 

2/  . 

5 

:  16 

:  14 

:  17 

•  22 

1,142  ; 

585 

:  883 

:  1,095 

:  691 

• 

1,005 

48 

36 

55 

:  41 

s 

96 

U  ' 

1 

:  37 

:  53 

:  107 

« 

110 

9  J 

7 

:  0 

:  50 

:  11 

45 

21  : 

46 

:6/  114 

:7/  81 

:8/  58 

68 

5,589  °. 

4,065 

:  4,280 

J  5,711 

:  3,181 

3,9U 

Austria  

Belgium-Luxembourg  

Czechoslovakia  : 

Denmark  \ 

Finland  : 

France . , .  ,  : 

Germany  

Italy  c  

Netherlands  j 

Nonvay  , 

Poland  and  Danzig  , 

Portugal  , 

Spain o ., , 

Svreden «  o . 

Switzerland  - 

United  Kingdom. .  ,  , 

Yugoslavia  : 

Other  Europe  

Total  Europe  , 

Canada  

Chile  

Colombia  

Cuba  

India  , 

China  % 

French  Indochina  

Indonesia . . . ,  

Japan  

Korea 5  Republic  of.... 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  

Australia  

Other  countries  

Total  


1/  4-year  average.  2/  Less  than  5OO  bales .  2/  Includes  Greece 
included  in  "Other  countries."  ^  3-year  average.  6/  Other  As 
Africa  (23).  7/  Mostly  countries  in  Asia  (35)  and  Africa  (25). 
Republic  of  Philippines  I6 . 


21.    Lj  11  any, 
ia  (67)  and 
8/  Israel  14, 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  3 o -BRAZIL:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 

averages  1935-39  and  194-5-49;  annual  1950-53 

(Equivalent  bfll^^R  nf 

500  nounds  ctoss) 

Year 

beginning 

August  1 

Country  of 

Average  s  : 

destination  « 

-1-74!?— 47  . 

1950  : 

1951  ' 

1952  : 

1953 

1,000  ' 

1,000  ] 

1,000  ' 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ' 

1,000 

bale  s 

bale  s 

bale  s 

bale  s 

bale  s 

bales 

4-. 2  : 

16.2  ! 

0  : 

0  : 

T  / 

1/  = 

:  17.5 

30.0  : 

70.7  : 

3.5  : 

•          .1  • 

0 

:  43.9 

Czechoslovakia. , . ,  : 

0  J 

:           7.7  ■  : 

19.  o 

U 

:         0  ! 

:  3.7 

2.3  5 

16.2  : 

:      14.2  : 

=     14.5  = 

:          0  - 

:  0 

!         89.5  • 

!         64.1  : 

112.9 

>      111  ' 

4.3  ' 

:  142,3 

Germany  ,   ! 

285.6  ! 

'             .6  - 

■  41.4 

=      59.1  : 

:  .  4.2 

:  238.4 

T  +  al-tr  < 

39.3 

:       110.5  : 

5.4 

5  2.8 

0 

'  120.4 

We tner lands   j 

'         33.3  : 

'        43.3  ' 

■  TOO 

19.3 

1.1 

:  0 

'  64.4 

'            .5  - 

'           5.0  : 

'  0 

!  0 

:  0 

•  1.9 

rolana   : 

:         17.2  : 

J  49.2 

'  .9 

'  2.6 

0 

'  2.3 

Portugal  ,  ; 

2d, 4 

11 . 2 

:  20.1 

'  5.4 

5  2.1 

'  11.9 

>            2.8  : 

:       136c3  ' 

'  32.4 

'  3.9 

'  29.9 

•  64.7 

Sweden  •. 

'           5.2  ' 

•        48.5  - 

'       <c4 .  *^ 

•  .5 

28,0 

United  Kingdom. . . . 

[.       24.0.5  ' 

'  336.8 

•  249.3 

•  107.7 

'  69.3 

•  225.3 

China  

'         81.7  < 

:         79.2  ' 

•  0 

!  31.7 

•  U 

•  42.1 

'  0 

•  7.5 

:  6.0 

s  0 

:  0 

i  2.2 

Japan  

241.7 

'  .9 

:  77.8 

•  54.8 

•  24.9 

248.0 

Chile....   ; 

•           0  : 

•  11.5 

:  2.1. 

'  1.6 

!  8.7 

5  .12.0 

Colombia  

:             .7  ' 

•  17.8 

•  4.6 

:  0 

0 

:       •  2.4 

Uruguay  

'           0  ' 

'  7.2 

:  5.3 

:  .2 

'  .7 

:  16,9 

Australia  

'         0  • 

'  25.9 

'  25.6 

5  8.0 

'  0 

:  9,2 

Other  countries... 

Total  

•         11.2  : 

'  55.8 

-2/  32.1 

:  2.8 

\.  0 

•i/  114.2 

1  1,116.1 

:  696.9 

;  347.4 

;  144.6 

;  1,411.7 

1,112.1 

1/  Less  than  50  bales.  2/  Includes  Mexico  20.6  (apparently  for  transhipment), 
Hong  Kong  5.3.     3/    Hong  Kong  62.8  bales. 


Source:  Comercio  Exterior  do  Brazil  and  U,  S,  Foreign  Service  reports 
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Table  4.. — EGYPT:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 
averages  1935-39  and  19^5-4-9;  annual  19.50  -53 


(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 
 Year  beginrdng  August  1 


Country  of  : 

Averages  : 

destination  ; 

T  OO  con  ' 

,    1935-39  . 

194-5-4-9  . 

.      1950  ! 

1951  ! 

.      1952  : 

;  1953 

:  -    1,000  "J 

:  1,000 

:    1,000  ! 

1,000  : 

:    1,000  J 

.  1,000 

5  bales 

;      bale  s 

;    bales  1 

bale  s 

bales  ! 

bales 

Austria. ,  

'1/     23.7  : 

'  2/ 

:        16.1  i 

9c5 

:      34.4  : 

:       24. 7i 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

:         17.8  : 

:  17.0 

:        12.5  : 

6.8 

;      21.3  :  • 

•  22.8 

Czechoslovakia  

'  52.5 

:        57.6  : 

■  36.6 

:  58.6 

!^  52.8. 

France . ,  

'  238.7 

:  161.9 

:      100.0  . 

:  112.6 

:    291.2  : 

210.3  ^ 

Germargr  , . .  ' 

U7.2  -  : 

'  2/ 

:        56.6  : 

>  69.5 

:    127.6  : 

:  136,7 

:         18,3  < 

2/ 

'       14.4  ' 

:  22.9 

:  26.8 

:  24.9 

Italy   ' 

:       105.2  . 

:  163.8 

:      186,3  : 

.    112.7  ' 

'    170.1  ' 

:  124.5 

Netherlands   " 

:           5.5  : 

•L^  39.5 

•       39.4  : 

:  10.0 

•     47,2  i 

5  25.8 

Poland..  

:         31.8  : 

•  16.2 

•  U.3 

8.0 

;      27.2  < 

•  4.6 

Rumania. . . ,  , . . 

:3//     47.7  : 

2/ 

'  2.3 

:  34.9 

:  4.6 

'  8„3 

Spain  

:         25.1  - 

:  25.4 

5       62.8  ' 

:  62,2 

'  66.4 

:  41.8 

Sweden.  

:         12.8  ! 

'  17.0 

'  11.5 

:  2.0 

'  17.7 

7.9 

Switzerland   ; 

'         71.5  ' 

!  33.4 

•  41.4 

'  28.1 

:  67.5 

•'  67,6 

United  Kingdom   ; 

'  592,3 

:  367.5 

'      382.6  . 

:  68,3 

■  77.7 

'  206.7 

Yugoslavia   ' 

2/  = 

2/ 

'  29.8 

:  2.0 

'  17.6 

•  15.0 

:         24.. 2  .  ' 

2/. 

:  12.6 

:  16.5 

:  60.9 

=  52.0 

India.   : 

'  98.8.- 

255.8 

•      2  213  < 

:  110.9 

'  213.7 

•  217,3 

2/ 

:  65.9 

:  40.3 

'  84.6 

-  88.4 

United  States  

:  89.1 

:      145.4  " 

:  92,3 

'  84.4 

68.9 

Soviet  Union  

2/ 

•1/  129.4 

=  2/ 

:  38.5 

'  104.2 

•  0 

Other  countries....  : 

:         38,9  ,  : 

'  82.4 

•  49.0 

:  23,7 

:  123.0 

'  84.0 

Total  

1,742.3  . 

:  1,450.9 

'  1.531,3  . 

'  908,3 

:1,727.2 

:  1,485»0 

1/    3-year  average.    2/    Included  in  "Other  countries."    2/    U-y^scc  average. 


Source:  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Egypt  and  official  reportso 
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Table  5. — ir©IA:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination? 
averages  1935-39  and  194-5-^9;  annual  1950-53 

 (Eq-'^valent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Year  beginning  Auf^ust  1 


Country  of  ; 

Averagea^.  .  : 

1  : 

de  stinatiori 

,  1945-49  . 

1950  ' 

1951  ' 

1952  ; 

1953 

'    1,300  ' 

:    1, 000  ' 

.    1,000  '• 

.    i,D00  J 

1,000  ' 

1,000 

•    bale  s  ' 

•    bale  s  ' 

bale  s  • 

'    bale  s  • 

'  bales  ' 

'    bale  s 

\      146.7  [ 

;                67.0  j 

.       3.3  \ 

:         3.6  . 

Id  .  D  . 

,  -i-.;> 

.      1  o .  1  J 

.           J..O  . 

ITT 

18. D  - 

.  6,9 

137  9 

5 

>          .  y 

7.5 

17  5 

3  2 

Italy   . 

'    90.7  ; 

J       11.4  ' 

1.5  : 

4«2 

:  12.6 

:  1.3 

Netherlands   ; 

:  33.4- 

J        22.6  : 

:  10.2 

3.4 

;  20.3 

:  6.7 

United  Kingdom   : 

:      393.8  , 

:       74.7  . 

!  22.4 

:  6.2 

:        16.6  . 

:  12.4 

United  States  

:       76.8  ' 

:       90.3  ■ 

:  60.5 

:  9.1 

:  36.0 

:  9.8 

:  1,231.5  : 

'^1/   51.0  . 

:  39.7 

:  72.0 

:  142.8 

:  47.5 

Au  stralia  

:2/    10.0  . 

:  11.7 

:  3.8 

J  .2 

:  2.0 

:  1.4 

Other  countrie  s . . . .  . 

^1/  382.4 

:       61.7  . 

!  2.7 

i  5o7 

:  8.9 

:  1.3 

Total   . 

'  2^59.1 

568.0 

•  146.2 

123.0 

'  291.9 

•  91.8 

1/  3-year  average.  2/  4-year  average.  3/  Includes  China  243.7,  Poland  25.2, 
Korea  21.4,  French  Indochina  18,4. 


Source:    Accounts  Relating  to  the  Sea-borne  Trade,  and  Navigation  of  India  and 
Foreign  Service  reports. 


Table  6.— I'4EXIC0i    Direct  exports  of  cotton  by  countries 

of  destinations  annual  1949-53 


Country  of 
destination 

?              Calendar  years 

:            Crop  years  1/ 

I     1949  i 

;  1950 

1  1951 

1  195i-^52 

1  1952-53 

i  1953-54 

\  1,000 

!  1,000 

;  1,000 

'  1,000 

I  1,000 

!  1,000 

bale  s 

bale  s 

bale  s 

.    bales  . 

,  bales 

bales 

Belgium  

:  1 

:         3  i 

:         5  . 

:         5  . 

1         5  : 

t  15 

8  . 

:          2  ; 

:         2  : 

:         6  : 

;         3  . 

:  2/ 

^        2/  . 

:         3  : 

.      119  1 

:      123  - 

;         1  : 

:  2 

:        2/  . 

1         0  : 

:         4  : 

:         7  . 

:         6  : 

:  24 

:            0  ; 

:        2/  : 

:        13  : 

25  , 

:  184 

:  334 

United  States.  2/. . . 

:        531  ; 

:      709  ; 

:      627  : 

:  778 

;  741 

;  432 

Other  countries. . . . 

;            1  . 

:  0 

12  : 

:        28  . 

;4/    52  . 

:5/  104 

Total  

:        541  : 

:      717  : 

:      782  : 

:      972  < 

:      992  : 

911 

1/  August-July.    2/  Less  than  500  bales.    3/  Mostly  for  transshipment.  Under 
the  United  States  import  quota  only  18,500  bales  (under  1-1/8  inch  staple 
length)  can  enter  annually  for  consumption,  ij  Includes  United  Kingdom  9, 
Cuba  6,  and  Spain  6.    5/  Netherlands  43,  Spain  18,  United  Kingdom  24. 


Source :    Anuario  Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  los  Estados  Unidos 


Mexicanast  Revista  de  Estadistica.  and  Foreign  Service  reports 
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Table  7.— MEXICO:    Transshipments  of  cotton  l/;  annual  1948-53 
 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  : 
destination  ; 

194.8  . 

194-9  . 

1950 

.         1951  ; 

1952  . 

=    1, 000  ' 

'    1^000  = 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  = 

1,000 

bales 

'    bale  s  • 

bale  s  ' 

bale  s  ' 

bales  • 

bales 

\      39  ] 

157  ; 

:        132  '. 

^2  i 

lOS  J 

;  84 

.  2/ 

:        2/  i 

4  : 

9  : 

18 

:  4 

I  2 

i         5  : 

:  34 

:      220  J 

:  8 

I  5 

:  6 

;         16  - 

:  35 

:  40 

:  82 

:  67 

Italy   : 

;  105 

:        55  . 

:  57 

I  63 

:  18 

:  8 

:  18 

;  22 

:       23  • 

:  80 

:  52 

:  9 

:  53 

:  22 

:  101 

;  48 

:  35 

Sweden. .  =  

=  2/ 

:  33 

;  24 

;  15 

;  12 

:  3 

\  U 

:  51 

14 

:  15 

:  15 

:  6 

I        5  . 

:  171 

;  123 

:  61 

:  63 

:  3 

:  16 

2/ 

:  1 

^  2/ 

I  0 

2/ 

:        26  • 

:  8 

:  6 

:  3 

1/ 

2/ 

:  12 

:  331 

;  211 

:  387 

:  328 

Other  countries....  ; 

:        ^9  . 

:        37  . 

:4/  59 

:  36 

:  39 

:  25 

Total   < 

:  200 

:  427 

:  959 

'  913 

\  882 

:  698 

1/  Includes  linters,  waste,  gin  sweepings  and  hull  fibers  but  does  not  include 
transshipments  to  Canada  by  railroad  and  exports  direct  from  Mexican  ports  to 
other  destinations.    2/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries".-    3/  less  than 
500  bales.    4/  Canada  22  (boat  shipments  only). 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census, 
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Table  8.— PAKISTMt    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of 
destination!  annual  19kQS3 

 1        (Equivalent  bales  of  jOQ_  pounds  gross )  

:   ^_     ^ear  beginning  Ausust  1  

Country  of         s  .  .  7  ' 


destination  : 

19U8  . 

I9U9  ] 

\     1950  . 

\  1951 

\  1952 

;  1953 

• 

Ic.600  J 

1.000  . 

f    1,000  < 

,  l^pOOO 

.  1,000 

.  1.000 

bales  : 

bales 

bales 

bales 

J  bales 

,  bales 

Belgium 

7c5  - 

;  6o5 

J  Oe2 

\  26o5 

0 

;  15.2 

Czechoslovakia  ^ , » ,  „  ; 

30*7  i 

17  o5  : 

^       7-1  . 

^  I0o5 

I  0. 

0 

France      ,  • 

ll^U  : 

102o8  . 

^  75.5 

:  59o8 

80^^ 

!  71.7 

Germany      ^  • 

7o3  s 

2806  . 

.      380I  . 

26o3 

;  89*0 

\  32,1 

Italy  J 

12.8  - 

35o7 

.   89.8  : 

:  58.6 

52.1 

0     6I0  6 

Netherlands              "  ; 

11,9  < 

80O  . 

;  08 

;  8.8 

;  3^1 

Poland                        .  : 

0 

26.5^  i 

\     33.8  . 

^  52c2 

0 

I  0 

Spain  : 

23oO  ] 

;      UiicO  . 

\  18„8 

*,  U7.6 

\  9o0 

S¥/eden  : 

2O0O  S 

2c0  . 

\        I5e0  , 

:  15J4 

I  9.7 

United  Kingdom  ^ , , : 

860I  : 

50.6  < 

>  102.2 

;  67cl 

.  102«7 

:  87o8 

Yugoslavia'  ,      •      '  5 

2.,0  J 

21.5  ; 

;         .8  , 

0 

0 

I  0 

Australia           '  : 

lo7  ? 

20a.  ; 

;      50.6  . 

\  7c9 

!  26el 

3Uo7 

French  India     *  t 

o»«c»oc 

0  : 

29c3  • 

J      21.1i  . 

6.5 

1  9.9 

Hong  Kong  : 

3ii*3  : 

196  c  7 

;      119  J4 

66cl 

.  100,7 

;  96«8 

China  ^  • 

33.8  J 

39o2  . 

;  108^7 

i    300c 9 

\  96o9 

1  153.2 

India  ; 

278e9  ^ 

1.9  : 

o3  . 

0 

0 

cTapan  s 

6I0 1  * 

123 0 2  ' 

,  280o9 

r  23U*1 

I  517. U 

0  261.? 

United  States  ? 

lU.o  J 

2.8 

,       3.0  . 

;  ^3 

9c0 

1108 

Soviet  Union  • 

»  C  0  }  t-  «  w  *" 

52,0  : 

86.3  ; 

0 

;  63.1 

;  0 

Other  Countries  : 

w  &  •  0 

3c3  ! 

26.9  • 

33.9 

'  3o0 

;  27  J4 

;  25.2 

Total  .  i 

676o9  2 

85ii.o 

;1^039^0  . 

.1,,272,9 

.  ~B93o2 

•  *  J  -  e 

Source ;  "Government  of  Pald.stan— IvUnTst.ry  oF'GoSmerce'''aHd' Education  and  Foreign 
Service  reports « 
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Table  9o— PERU;    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 
averages  1935-39  and  19hS-h9',  annual  1950-53 


 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 

Country  of  ;  Averages   ;  s  j 

destination         ;  ? 


t    1935-39  ; 

• 

:  19ii5-U9 

t  1950 

:    1951  ; 

r    1952  : 

X  1953 

• 

1^000  . 

;  1,000 

;  l.COO 

s  1^000  : 

.  1^000  . 

»  1^000 

« 

balos  J 

f  ba]-es 

j  bales 

;  bales  ; 

.  bales  , 

.  bales 

• 

lUo2  i 

'i  25.U 

38o5 

':    26.3  i 

>    i;7.5  ; 

\  hh.2 

Ftsticp  • 

9«0  . 

!  5o9 

:    55»5  : 

.        2li«6  ; 

r  25.U 

78,3  s 

2o5 

J  17c9 

6,8  ; 

.      30«2  ; 

:  I43.3 

Ttal  V 

5o2  J 

•  lUc9 

:  2.6 

?          2cO  ; 

2«6  . 

.  2.k 

Netherlands  j 

13c7  : 

10c  3 

lloO 

J          6«0  \ 

;    2U-8  . 

.  26.8 

Switzerland  eo-o.-^o.  : 

o6  : 

21*6 

s  12,3 

;      6«3  : 

\  5«6 

United  Kingdom  ? 

169*4  : 

'  83.7 

:  138o2 

.•    9U.3  : 

>    7ii.2  J 

;  lOU^U 

United  States  ,  , ,  s 

1.6  : 

>  25c8 

t  lOoU 

:    11*7  : 

.    lli»6  . 

.  8cO 

India  s 

2.7  : 

:  15.3 

:      2.6  : 

:     3-5  : 

J  .3 

29c6  : 

I  »2 

:  13*3 

:      5.3  : 

.       16,6  ; 

►  12«7 

Argentina  s 

.3  : 

6*8 

i  10.9 

.         8e5  5 

.     6»6  J 

.  lUcO 

Chile 

8.5  : 

'  28*3 

s  12o0 

s    1^8*1  J 

.      71e9  . 

.  33»3 

Colombia      ^ o.  s 

oU  : 

29.U 

t  10o8 

:    11.7  : 

39*1  : 

i  20c6 

Other  countries  ; 

1|.2  : 

l8ol 

t  16.5 

:    21,9  ; 

J    35-1  : 

J  20a 

Total   s 

337^«  : 

:  301.3 

:  32ia 

:  307-2  : 

397.6  ; 

:  361c 1 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Cotton  Division 


Source  3    Algodon  and  Foreign  Service  reports 
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Table  10 . —ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  bUDAN:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 

averages  1935-39  and  m5-49;  annual  1950-53 


(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of  *'  J 
destination  : 

1 

Averages  : 

.ear  Degxnm 

.ng  iiugusx 

Aug-June 

1935-39  : 

m5-49: 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953 

:    1,000  : 
:    bale  s  ' 

1,000  : 
bale  s  '• 

1,000  : 
bale  s  5 

1,000  : 
bale  s  ' 

1,000  : 
bales  : 

1,000 
bale  s 

:        18  : 
:         5  : 
:         9  ' 

•  UA 

•  55 
:  7 
:  U. 

2  : 
:        1/  : 
\  1 
:  202 
:  67 

^  2/ 
'  15 

:         3  : 
;        22  : 
:  6 
:  256 
:  58 
:  2 

•k/  24 

16  : 
1 

:  10 
I  305 
:  43 
:  5 
:i/  18 

36  : 
:        21  : 
;  11 
:  113 
:  69 
:  3 
:  U 

23 

:  19 
:  32 
:  229 
:  36 
:  1 
:  27 

Total  

:  252 

:  287 

:  371 

:  398 

:  267 

:  367 

1/  Less  than  500  bales.  2/  Includes  Pakistan.  3/  If  any,  included  in  --Other 
countries."    4/    Netherlands  4,  Switzerland  4,  United  States  5.    5/    Hong  Kong  6. 

Source:    Foreign  Trade  and  Internal -Statistics  and  official  reports. 


Table  11.— TURKEY:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 

average  1933-37;  annual  1949-53 


Country  of 
destination 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


:  Average  : 
•  1933-37  • 

1949  : 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953 

;  1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

bales 

bale  s 

bale  s 

bale  s 

bales 

bales 

:    1/  : 

1  ' 

4  " 

2  ' 

7  • 

2/ 

1 

■      24  ' 

1        27  '• 

21  ' 

25  ' 

27 

•  0 

•  5 

'         8  ' 

•         0  * 

8  • 

•  15 

:  2/ 

'  35 

'  25 

'  61 

'       74  • 

'  41 

43 

•  80 

•      167  ' 

•  131 

•      116  ' 

'  26 

:  1/ 

•  2 

'  11 

'  16 

31 

19 

11 

'  17 

•  34 

•  9 

•  122 

''  53 

*  0 

•  1 

•  4 

•  1 

•  7 

•  0 

•  2 

•  0 

'  3 

•  2 

'  7 

•  31 

•  0 

•  0 

:  2/ 

•  0 

•  4 

•  0 

:  2/ 

•  22 

32 

•  9 

3 

'  2 

9 

•  0 

'  16 

•  1 

•  0 

'  52 

•  3 

•  22 

•  18 

•  8 

•3/  29 

'4/108 

Austria  

Czechoslovakia. . 

Finland  

France  

West  Germany. . . , 

Hungary  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Poland  

Sweden  

United  Kingdom. . 

Japan  , 

Other  countries, 
Total  , 


.69_ 


._2D9_ 


,349- 


^33- 


32L. 


18. 


If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries."  2/  Less  than  500  bales.  ^ 
y    Yugoslavia  57,  Israel  25. 


Yugoslavia 


So\arce:    Statistique  Mensuelle  du  Commerce  Exterieur  and  official  reports. 
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Table  12. — BELGIUL^:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of 
origin;  averages  1934-38  and  1945-4-9]  annual  1950-53 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of 

:  Averages 

origin 

:  1934-38  1/ 

* 

:  1945-49 

e 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000  . 

1,000  ; 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  bales 

e 

:  bales 

:  bales 

;  bales 

;  bales 

:  bales 

:  1/ 

\  10 

:  ij 

;  23 

5  27 

-  •        120  ; 

85  : 

n  on 

no 

..t         26  : 

32 

:  2 

I  1 

'  1/ 

=  36 

.  .  :  17 

;  12 

:  23 

n 

:  16 

'  25 

.  . :  154 

:  48 

:  4 

2 

:  44 

;  22 

1/  = 

2/  25 

62 

:  14 

64 

:  54 

.  .  J  8 

18  : 

30  : 

22  : 

30 

:  27 

1/  : 

2/    10  1 

7  : 

-) 

!  ^ 

. 

. .  :       145  : 

130  : 

153 

:  310 

lU 

;  101 

..:         35  : 

2  : 

43  • 

4  • 

27 

^6/  99 

Total   

.  .  :        506  : 

362  : 

454  ; 

•    436  : 

377 

:  464 

1/  Calendar  years  only  available  source.    2/  2-year  average.    2/  If  ^^7^ 
included  in  "Other  countries."    4/  Less  than  5OO  bales.    ^/  Includes  Pakistan. 
6/  'J.S.S.R.,  29,063  bales. 


S our c e :    Bulletin  Mensuel  da  Coririerce  avec  les  Pays  Etrangers;  Bulletin 
:Iensuel  du  Commerce  Exterie^ur  and  Foreign  Service  reports. 


Table  13 . — CANADA:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of 
origin;  averages  1935-39  and  1945-49;  annual  195O-53 


 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  

:  Year  beginning  Aug'ast  1  

Co'untry  of  :  Averages  i  i  i  i 

origin  :  1935^39  '  1945-49  °    ^^^^        ^"^^^    *    '^^^^  -^"^^^ 


:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

:  bales  %  bales  ;  bales  :  bales  ;  bales  i  bales 

e  a  •  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  «  •  B 

Mexico  :  1/  :  ^79  :  61  ;  31  :  28  :  4 

United  States  :  321  295  :  445  :  300  :  301  i  234 

Brazil  :  1/  :  I6  :  2/  :  0  :  2/  :  17 

Peru  :  1/  :  2/  ;  1  :  2/  :  2/  :  2/ 

Egypt  :  8  :  1  :  2/  :  2/  :  11  :  12 

India  :  2  :2/      3  :  2/  :  2/  :  4  :  1 

Other  countries  ;  3  ;  1  ;  2  :  0  :4/    I6  :  8 

Total  :  334  :  395  :  509-  :  ^331  :  360  :  276 


1/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries."  2/  Less  than  500  bales. 
2/  Includes  Pakistan,    l^/  Argentina  I5. 

So^urce :    Monthly  Summ.ary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada . 
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Table  14. —  FRANCE:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 

average  1935-39;  annual  1949-53 

—  (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Country  of  origin 


Year  beginning  August  1 


••  Average 
•  1935-39 

!  1949 

;  1950 

1951 

1952 

i  1953 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

.  1,000 

:  1,000 

*  bales 

•  bales 

:    bale  s 

:  bales 

bales 

1  bales 

'1/'  90 

il/  28 

:  112 

:  84 

:  8 

I  127 

'  22 

2/ 

2/ 

:        2/  ' 

=  2/ 

2/ 

J  243 

202 

5  109 

:  129 

:  301 

:  246 

36 

104  : 

127  : 

151  ! 

152  : 

163 

:3/    194  - 

141  : 

99  : 

70  : 

92  . 

95 

:       2,/  : 

0  : 

29  ' 

201  ; 

9  • 

5 

:4/       9  : 

1  : 

10  : 

50  : 

5/     37  ! 

5/  30 

^       2/  : 

54 

68  : 

6/    168  : 

6/    142  : 

6/  237 

:       669  : 

796  : 

469  : 

353  : 

523  ; 

480 

Q  ' 

Q  ' 

0  : 

7/      20  : 

Q 

:    1.290  : 

'.-1,3?6  ,: 

1.023  : 

1,206  : 

1,284  : 

1..383 

Brazil  and  Argentina 
E,  Equatorial  Africa 

Egypt  

French  Colonies... 
India  and  Pakistan 

Mexico  

Peru  

Turkey  

United  States  

Other  countries. . . 
—  Total  


±/  i^razil.  2/  If  any,  included  in  "Other 
4/  4-year  average.  5/  Peru  and  Paraguay. 
7/  13,000  bales  from  Sudan. 


countries".    2/  British  India. 
6/  Turkey,  Uganda,  Iran,  and  Syria. 


Source :  Statistigue  ^feu  .quelle  du  Commerce  Exterieur  de  la  France 
and  Foreign  Service  reports,  *" 
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Table  15.— FEDERAL  r^FUBLIC  GF  C-EFi-lA^T:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major 
countries  of  origin;  average  1934-33;  ann"ual  19^9-53 

 (Foigivalent  tales  of  500  r.-cunds  gross)  

'  Year  beginning  Aurast  1  


^-verags  ^ 

TOO/      O  O 

-93^-38 

1949 

1950  ; 

1951  : 

1952  ; 

1953 

1,  000 

•    1,000  ' 

1, 000  ; 

1,000 

'  1,000  ; 

1,CC0 

bale  s 

bale  s  ' 

bales  ■ 

bales 

bales  ' 

bales 

An^xo-r-gyptian  ^uoan 

1/ 

9.9 

3.6  ; 

0,6 

27.8  . 

25.6 

49. 0 

2.7 

.4  < 

8.4  . 

10.8 

12.7 

17.9  < 

4.1  ■ 

37.5 

75.9  ' 

42.0 

28t.8  ' 

3.8 

26.5 

b5.0 

.7 

213.6 

British  Bast  Africa 

•        1/  . 

5.7 

22.3  ; 

35.3 

56.9  . 

3S.9 

^gy?^  "  * 

174.1  - 

70.3 

35.8  . 

58.1 

126.8 

:  127.9 

India  

117.6  . 

19.7 

1.9  . 

4.5 

23.2 

7.3 

2/    21.2  . 

9.5  . 

27.8  : 

11.2 

37.8 

:  30.8 

±/ 

2.6  • 

10.9  ' 

18.9 

85.6 

89,3 

.3 

.7 

:  26.8 

'  54.6 

29.3 

:  39.6 

'    30c  5 

:  35.2 

i  9.5 

.  19.7 

:  9.2 

!  31.9 

:  55.2 

•  1/ 

•  1/ 

1.0 

'  3.5 

:       38.5  :  39.3 

48.3 

75.3 

172.5 

.  131.3 

:  134.3 

:  67,4 

i  3C0.8 

:  7S9.3 

491.9 

.  466.4 

:  275.5 

'  376.7 

ether  countries* •• • 

.33.3 

3.8 

...19.1__. 

10.6 

'1/  ^1.7 

:4/  49.1 

=  1,175.0 

1,047.1 

929.9 

•  883,7 

1,084,2 

:l,<63,7 

1/  If  ar^,  included  in  ''Other  countries.''  2/  4-y6ar  average, 
y  31  Salvador  20,957  bales.    4/  --^f ghanistan  23,342  bales. 


S o'or ce  :    Per  Auswartigc  Hande! 


^  Y  -  "  V-  


an^  and  ^longhHche  :fech^.:eise 


Harjiel  and  official  reports. 
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Table  16.—  INDIA: 


Imports  of  cotton  ty  countries  of  origin; 
average  19^5-/^9;  annual  19-49-53 


Country  of  origin 


Brazil  

Egypt  

Ke  nya  

Pakistan  

Peru.  

Sudan.  

Tanganyika  

United  States. .. 
ether  countries, 
.latal-^™ 


( Equivalent  bales  of  500  rounds  gro^sl 

1951 


1/  If  any, 
500  bales. 


Average  ; 


1,000 


19^9 


1,000 
bales 

2 

298 

221 
25 
34 
25 
27 

312 
 1 


included  in  "Other  countries" 


1950 


1,000 
bale  s 

1/ 
220 
177 

U 
10 

79 
16 

298 

 1. 


807 


1,000 
_feale^ 

1/ 
116 

95 

1/ 

10 

11 

746 

 L 


1^026 


1952 


1,000 
bales 

1/ 
204 

195 

1/ 
4 

63 
7 

77 

 11 


563 


1953 


1,000 
bales 


0 

200 
117 
0 

1/ 

43 
1 

125 

8 


.-424. 


2/  3-year  average.    3/  less  than 


Lj  Figures  do  not  add  to  total  becevse  of  Pakistan's  3-year  average. 


S  ource :  A^-counts  Relating  tn  the  Sea>bcrne  Traoe  ,arid_Navigati9n  of,In^ 
and  J^oreign  Service  reports 


Tab' 


.17,—  ITAXY:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
averages  1934-38  and  194-5-49;  annual  1950-53 


(Equivalent  bales  of  ^00  r)ounds_.gro^ 


Country  of  origin 


Brazil  

Egypt  

India  

Mexico  

Pakistan  

Peru.  

Turk^^y  

United  States  

Other  countries. . . 
Total, 


Year  beginning  August. 


1224zl8 


Averages   19  5  0 


1,000 
bales 


1/ 
5/ 


24 
126 
92 
1 

U 
3 

14 
416 
28 


704 


.miz42, 

1,000 
bale  s 


100 
142 
33 
17 

u 

8 

2/ 
457 
34 


791 


1,000 
bales 

3 

176 
3 

50 
80 

2J 
549 
6/  157 


1951  ; 

1952  / 

-\953 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

bales 

bales  : 

bales 

3  : 

Zl 

92 

101  : 

172 

118 

13 

;  U 

:  4 

30 

'  13 

:  6 

48 

:  34 

:  62 

1 

:  1 

:  3 

7 

87 

:  97 

594 

:  390 

:  233 

46 

62 

:7/  129 

843 

:  773 

'•  744 

1/  July  15,  1950  through  August  31,  1951  only  available  figures.     2,    If  any, 
included  in  "Other  countries".     3/  Calendar  years  prior  to  1937-^8. 
4/  Incl-ided  in  India.    5/Calendar  years  prior  to  1936-37.  6/  Argentina  40. 
7/  Br.  E.  Africa  20,  Sudan  31,  U.S.S.R.  19. 

Source:    Statj  stic^a  del  Commercio  con  L^Estero  and  official  reports. 
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Table  18. — JAPAN-.    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin^ 

average  1935-391  annual  1949-53 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 

:  Average  : 
:  1935-39  : 

i94y 

e 
e 

• 

1951 

e 
e 

• 

1  n  CO 
1952 

• 
• 

195;} 

:    1,000  ; 

1,000 

« 

1^000 

« 

1,000 

0 

1,000 

« 

1,000 

- 

:    bales  ; 

bales 

bales 

bales 

e 

bales 

e 

bales 

Argentina  

•  • 

1/ 

16.3 

« 
• 

59.4 

« 

« 
• 

2,9 

46.1 

• 

• 

0 

79.6 

1/ 

o 

78.2 

o 

45.3 

. 

29.9 

0 

210.5 

British  East  Africa.. 

. ;       66,1  ; 

9.1 

9.7 

o 

22,5 

30.9 

21.4 

1/  ^ 

1/ 

e 

15.9 

« 

22.6 

46.6 

49.3 

31.3 

59.2 

42 .4 

• 

84.6 

• 

92.7 

55.7 

• 

38.2 

47.0 

171.8 

67.8 

.:       1/  : 

1/ 

4.6 

• 

2/ 

19.0 

• 

61.8 

.:       1/  1 

1/ 

o 
• 

234.7 

147.6 

503.2 

475-7 

.:       1/  I 

16.8 

379.6 

233.3 

439.0 

0 

310.8 

>'       1/  • 

o 

15.6 

« 

0 

11.1 

1.7 

. :       1/  t 

• 

9.1 

• 

6.5 

20.0 

• 

12.5 

.2       1/  : 

2.5 

3.5 

0»1 

. 

12.4 

1.3 

:  1,126,6  : 

820.7 

o 

992.2 

* 
• 

1,063.8 

0 

625.1 

942.4 

.^4/  391.2  : 

4..9 

» 

52.3 

6.7 

15.5 

l^/  104.0 

Total  e  

. :  3,176.6  ; 

957.3 

1,952.2 

• 

1,640.7 

2,055.2 

2,431.5 

1/,  If  any 5  included  in  "Other  countries."  2,/  Less  than  50  bales.  2/  Included  in 
India.    4/  China  232.1.    ^/  Turkey  49-3,  Nicaragua  22.0,  and  Afghanistan  17.3. 


Sources    Monthly  Return  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan;  the  Cotton  Statistical 
Journal;  and  official  reports . 
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Table  19. ~  NETHERLAIOS :    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  originj 

average  1935-39;  annual  19^9-53 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  

 Year  beginning  August  1  


Country  of  origin 


Average 
171935-39 


19^9 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Argentina  , 

Belgian  Congo  

Brazil  

Egypt  

India  and  Pakistan, 

>fexico  

Peru  

United  States  

Other  countries,... 
Total  


1,000 
bales 

7 

28 
23 
5 
39 

y 

9 
96 

28 


1,000 
bales 

10 
3/. 

8 
21 
11 
U 
5 

176 

3 


1,000 
bales 

2/ 
27 
12 
7 
3 
1 

3 

185 
6 


1,000 
bales 

5 

50 

2/ 

21 
20 
12 
15 
133 
4/  40 


1,000 
bales 

16 
^0 

22 
13 
66 
15 

113 
39 


235 


327 


272 


2UU 


296 


338 


1/  Calendar  years.    2/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries".    2/  than 
500  bales,    k/  Includes  13,000  bales  from  British  East  Africa;  Nicaragua  7,000; 
Argentina  and  Paraguay  5,000  each.    5/  Includes  8,000  bales  from  Burma  and  5,000 
from  Turkey. 

Source:    Jaarstatistiek  van  dep  in.  uit-en  Doorvoer:  Nederland  Maandstatlstiek 
van  den  in.  uit-en  Doorvoer  and  official  reports. 


Table  20,— SPAIN: 


Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
annual  1935,  1948-1953 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Country  of 
origin 


Year  beginning  August  1 


;  1935  1/ 

;    1948  ; 

;  1949 

:  1950 

;  1951 

'  1952 

:  1953 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000  .. 

•1^.000 

:  l.,000 

:  1,000 

•  bale^ 

!  bales 

'  bale  s 

:  bales 

.  bales' 

:  bales 

•  21.3 

:  25.6 

'  0.5 

!  25.7 

3.1 

.  0.9 

:  1.6 

J  0 

:  151.8 

89.1 

:  15.3 

9.0  . 

34.0 

:  57.1 

:    108.5  5 

26.5  • 

19.5  < 

:     48.4  ' 

•  56,3 

77.4 

:  59.3 

50.3  : 

25.5  : 

23.3  - 

:      54. b  : 

20.3  - 

:  36.0 

:  14.7 

^      2/  : 

11,5  ! 

>     4.8  . 

:        8.0  ' 

.9 

:  5.3 

:  7.6 

0  : 

2/  . 

!             .1  ! 

5.7 

'  6.3 

:  4.2 

:        0  ; 

0  : 

1.0  1 

:        6.7  : 

•       3/  : 

.  1.8 

:  2.1 

:    255.1  : 

65.5  ! 

46.0  : 

:      79.0  : 

186.0 

.  138.0 

:  198.1 

:      11.9  : 

4/  71.6  : 

66.8  : 

3.2  : 

5/104.7  ' 

:  5.7 

2.9 

4/^7,1  : 

378,0  ' 

251.0  : 

241,0  ' 

386.0  : 

306.4  ' 

347.6 

Argentina  

Brazil  

Egypt  

India  &  Pakistan 

Iran  

Syria  , 

Turkey  

United  States. . . 
Other  countries 
Total  


included  in  "Other  countries".  3/  Less  than  50  bales.  4/  Country  detail 
available.    ^  Ihxlco  101,000  bales. 


If  any, 

not 


Source:    Foreign  Service  reports. 
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Table  21.— UNITED  KIiTOOM:    Imports  of  cottan  by  countries  of  originj 
averages  1935-39  and  194.5-49;  annual  1950-53 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Country  of  origin 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Averages 


19-^5-^9 


1945-^9 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

Belgian  Congo  

British  East  Africa 
British  West  Africa 

Egypt  

India  &  Pakistan.  . . 

Syria  

Mexico  

Argentina  

"Brazil   

Peru  ,  

Soviet  Union  

United  Statee  

Other  countries.... 
Total 


1,000 
bales 

U3 

1/ 
35 
26 
617 
416 

43 

240 

184 

1/ 
1,348 

_J7L 


1/ 
2/ 


3/ 


1,000 
bales 

195 
69 
65 
33 
379 
125 
12 
5 
4 
333 
81 
36 
487 
6 


1,000 
We  5 

214 
54 
99 
69 
410 
133 
24 
126 
83 
227 
13^ 

1/ 

302 
86 


1,000 
b^les 

308 
42 

133 
53 
72 
77 
50 

102 

152 
119 

1/ 
681 


1,000 
bale^ 

127 
29 

107 
94 
72 

120 
46 
59 
95 
69 
77 
0 

366 
 i^. 


1,000 
bales 

238 
29 
79 
129 
220 
118 
32 
64 
48 
214 
99 
16 
413 
 21 


■2,963 


1. 818 


1/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries",  2/  1949-50  only  available  figure. 
3/  2-year  average . 

Source:    Trade  and  "TTavigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Rav  Cotton  Coimnissioi;i. 
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Appendix 

Cotton  trade  tables  published  in  this  issue  showing  exports  by 
countries  of  destination  and  imports  by  countries  of  origin  are  as 


follows : 

Exporting  Gountrieg  Page 

World  Exports   3 

United  States   U 

Brazil   5 

Egypt   6 

India  and  Mexico's  direct  exports   7 

Mexico's  transshipments   8 

Pakistan   9 

Peru   10 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  Turkey   11 

Importing  Countries 

Belgium  and  Canada   12 

France  »  «  °  13 

Germany     U 

India  and  Italy   15 

Japan   1^ 

Netherlands  and  Spain   17 

United  Kingdom   1^ 


1 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  3TATES    DEf^Af^TM^NT    QP  AGRIQULTUF^^ 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON,  D  C 


FG  ^0-5-4  November  22,  19 5^ 

COTTON  mKF.TING  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  1/ 

Siammary 

Imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  1953-5^  marketing 
season  totaled  1,749,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  a  figure  one-third  higher 
than  in  the  previous  marketing  season.    Imports  from  the  United  States 
totaled  4^9,000  bales,  14-  p'^rcent  above  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  well  over  a  decade  private  traders  imported  over 
half  (977,000  bales)  of  total  imports.    While  the  proportion  of  cotton 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  19-53-54-  was  only  26  percent  of  total 
imports,  about  36  percent  of  the  cotton  imported  on  private  trade  accounts 
came  from  the  United  States.    As  of  September  1,  1954-,  cotton  trading  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  fully  restored  to  private  enterprise. 

Consumption  of  1,828,000  bales  during  the  1953-54-  season  was  up  17 
percent  from  the  very  low  figure  of  1,557,000  bales  consumed  during  the 
preceding  year.    Local  trade  in  the  industrial  cloth  sector  of  the  industry 
held  up  well  during  the  past  season  but  the  demand  for  dress  goods  and  goods 
for  export  markets  continued  sluggish.    Several  adverse  factors  tend  to  cloud 
the  textile  demand  outlook  for  the  current  season,  but  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  consumption  this  year  will  approximate  the  1953-54-  level. 

Supply  and  Distribution 

Cotton  supply  and  distribution  for  the  marketing  year  1953-54-  and 
comparative  data  for  the  previous  y°ar  are  as  follows: 


UNITED  KINGDOM:    Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton  1953-54 

and  comparative  data  for  previous  season  ^  ■  ■.nl^fiCWl 

(1.000  bales  -  500  lbs,  gross)  i 

August  1  -  July  31         ^AH I  4  f§^B 
Supply  1953-54-  19?2-53 

Total  Stocks,  August  1  1,016  1,'^82  ivt^/^RTMnur  «r 

Imports  lim  i;$Tfe^-^^^>^WuiTb/ 

Total  supply  2,765  2,598 

Distribution 

Consumption,  spinning  mills 

and  elsewhere  1,828  1,557 

Exports  9  21 

Destroyed  23  4- 

Stocks,  July  31  905  1^016 

 Total  distribution  2,765  2,598 

1/  Based  in  part  on  reports  from  K  M.  Greaves,  American  Consulate, 
Manchester,  and    Wm^  Kling,  American  Embassy,  London. 
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Import  s 

Imports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  195A 
and  comparative  data  for  the  previous  year  are  shown  on  the  following  page. 

Although  total  imports  during  1953-54  were  33  percent  above-  the  previous 
year,  the  sharpest  increase  was  in  the  long-staple  cottons  {1-1/ inch  ard 
over) .    Imports  of  cotton  in  this  category  were  more  than  double  tnose  of  the 
previous  year,  thus  the  greatly  increased  imports  from  the  Sudan  and  Egypt. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  were  up  by  54-, 000  bales  (44-9,000  as  compared 
to  395,000  in  1952-53),  but  proportionately  there  was  a  much  greater  increase 
in  receipts  from  Brazil,  the  increase  from  that  country  being  almost  threefold. 
Imports  from  some  of  the  smaller  countries,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  increased 
fivefold,  whereas  imi:orts  from  Mexico  and  Argentina  were  at  a  substantially 
16wer  rate , - 

Stocks  of  American  type  cotton  are  low  and  there  is  little,  if  any, 
such  cotton  left  in  the  modest  holdings  of  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission,  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  with  prices  of  United  States  Cotton  at  levels 
competitive  with  most  foreign  growths  of  similar  quality,  demand  for 
United  States  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  strong  during  the: 
1954--55  marketing  season.    A  continuation  of  these  favorable  conditi&h'F'-- 
should  result  in  a  higher  rate  of  imports  from  this  country  than  iti' th^" 
preceding  season.  •■ 

Consumption 

Mill  consumption  of  1,828,000  bales  during  the  1953-54  season  was 
up  almost  300,000  bales  from  the  previous  year's  low  figure.  This 
higher  rate  of  mill  utilization  refl-^cts  the  gen  ral  improvement  which 
has  come  about  in  the  industry  since  the  seriously  depressed  level  of 
operatics^s  'experienced  in  the  1952-53  season.    It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  last  year's  improved  rate  of  utilization  is  still  about  17  percent 
below  the  postwar  record  consumption  of  2,135,000  biales  reported  for 
1950-51. 
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United  Kingdom  imports  of  c  otton,  AugYict  1,.1953,  to 
July  31,  1954,  and  comparative  figures  for  1952-53 

 (l.OOO  bales  -  500  t)o\inds  grross)  

Source                                                        12^1::^  1952-53 

Of  l«l//u^'  staple.,  ard  oyer 

Aden                                                       12,156  n.a. 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan                              165,4^7  70,293 
Other  Commonwealth  countries  and 

Irish  Republic                                      2,966  5,9^0 

Egypt                                                      75,148  21,510 

Other  foreign  countries                          13, 314  1, 515 

Total                                             269,031  99,258 

Under  1-1/4"  staple  and  o^  er  7/8"  staple 


ivigena 

i  anganyiica 

11 

■tve  nya 

uganua 

pu, ±  r ±} 

iMya  Sa±anci 

o/  qq  oAA 

Faki  <^tan 

62,861 

64.309 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

59,917 

48,605 

Oth"=^r  Commonwealth  countries  and 

Irish  Republic 

7,038 

10,153 
3,382 

Turkey 

2,110 

Belgian  Congo 

28,600 

27,903 

Syria 

31,253 

61,967 

Egypt 

134,923 

50,994 

Iraq 

1,578 

n,a. 

United  States 

448,074 

394,191 

Haiti 

n.a. 

1,635 

Ni^vT  on 

17.481 

29.941 

El  Salvador 

15,589 

3,355 

Nicaragua 

10,771 

1,743 

Peru 

98,240 

75,621 

Brazil 

205,915 

69,689 

Argentine  Republic 

48,075 

93,923. 

Other  foreign  countries 

43,555 

29,556 

Total 

1,422,795 

1,160,995 

Of  7/8"  staple  and  under 

India 

13,407 

16,175 

Pakistan 

25,935 

32,335 

Other  Commonwealth  countries  and 

Irish  Republic 

8 

121 

United  States 

625 

522 

Other  foreign  countries 

17,124 

4,598 

Total 

57.099 

53,751 

Grand  Total 

1,748,925 

1,314,£@4 

2/  British  Uest  Africa.    3/  British  East  Africa. 
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Stocks  ■-  " 

The  lower  year -end  (July  31).  stock  figure  is  primarily  a  result  of 
an  adjustment  in  the  level  of  stocks  following  the  announced  plan  to 
restore  cotton  trading  to  private  enterprise.    Expectation  of  lower  cotton 
prices  also  was  a  contributing  factor.    Under  the  operating  policy  of  the 
Government's  Raw  Cotton  Commission,  there  v/as  a  tendency,  because  of 
security  and  economic  considerations,  to  maintain  cotton  stocks  at  a  high 
level.    Under  private  trading,  economic  considerations,  i.e.,  purchasing 
on  individual  account,  risk  taking  and  other  costs,  etocks  are  expected  to 
be  maintained  at  a  somewhat  lower  level.    It  may  be  quite  some  time  before 
a  stock  position  is  established  which  the  industry  considers  a  minimum. 

As  of  August  31,  1954-,  the  total  of  unsold  stocks  held  by  the  Raw 
Cotton  Commission  was  185,774  bales,  of  which  only  30,023  bales  were  of 
United  States  growth.    All  cotton  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
is  now  for  sale.    Statistics  on  the  Commission's  stock  position  show  a 
reduction  of  60,000  bales  during  the  month  of  August. 

Current  Marketing  Conditions  and  Outlook 

The  marketing'  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  entered  a  new  phase  on 
September  1,  1954-,     On  that  date  cotton  trading  was  fully  restored  to 
private  enterprise. 

Since  arrangements  were  made,  over  two  years  ago,  for  the  partial 
resumption  of  private  buying  of  cotton,  there  followed  a  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  procedures  established  by  the  Raw  Cotton  Conmission. 
'Sudden  changes  which  might  have  upset  the  even  flow  of  cotton  to  consumers 
'seem  to  have  been  successfully  avoided.    Between  May  18,  when  the  Liverpool 
cotton  market  reopened,  and  August  31,  the  date  of  dissolution  of  the  Raw 
Cotton  Commission,'  there  was  dual  trading  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Liverpool  market,  and  spinners  were  transferring  their  hedges  from  the 
Commission's  "cover"  scheme  to  the  Liverpool  market;    In  this  interim 
period,  trading  in  cotton  was  on  a  relatively  quiet  scale,  and  this 
proved  advantageous  in  that  traders  were  enabled  to  adjust  gradually  to 
the  new  conditions.    After  a  period  of  lA  years  in  which  the  Liverpool 
■cotton  market  was -closed,  it  was  anticipated  that  difficulties  of 
^operation  would..be  encountered  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  reopened 
^market,  but  the  change-over  has  been  much  smoother  and  more  successful 
than  was  expected. 

Leading  spinners  and  other  sources  state  that  the  market  is  now 
working  quite  satisfactorily,  and  seem  confident  that  they  v/ill  experience 
no  insuperable  difficulties  in  obtaining  their  cotton  requirements.    It  is 
understood  that    there  is  scope  for  improvement  in  the  balance  of  stocks 
among  various  growths  at  Liverpool  and  cotton  merchants  have  been  grac^ually 
building  up  their  stocks  of  qualities  in  short  supply  in  order  to  more 
adequately  meet  spot  demand. 
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Since  the  market  reopened,  trade  in  cotton  futures  has  been  confined 
to  a  contract  based  on  United  State?  qotton.    This  has  provided  a  reasonable 
hedge  for  American-type  cottons,  but  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  hedge  for  long- 
staple  growths.    The  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  has  announced  that  the 
Association  hopes  to  introduce  a  long-staple  contract  some  time  next  year, 
A  contract  has  been  drafted  for  submission  to  Egyptian  cotton  authorities 
for  consideration,  and  a  delegation  from  Liverpool  is  to  go  to  Egypt 
in  October  for  discussions.    Spinners  of  fine  yarns  in  Lancashire  have 
welcomed  this  move  towards  providing  a  long-staple  contract. 

A  survey  of  recent  conditions  of  trade  in  United  Kingdom  cotton  goods 
and  of  the  factors  likely  to  affect  domestic  and  export  demand  in  the  year 
ahead  leaves  some  doubt  as  to  v/hether  cotton  consumption  in  1954.-55  can  be 
maintained  at  last  year's  level.     It  is  novr  generally  believed  that  current 
orders  on  the  books  v/ill  maintain  mill  activity  at  a  satisfactory  level  until 
the  end  of  195^.    A  buying  movement  appears  to  have  started  in  goods  for  home 
consumption  but  business  for  export  markets  continues  to  be  limited.  The 
principal  factors  affecting  prospects  for  cotton  consumption  in  the  current 
season  are  as  follows: 

vvhile  the  cotton  textile  industry  is  not  so  dependent  on  foreign  trade 
as  it  once  was,  it  is  anxious  to  retain  those  overseas  markets  v/hich  remain 
open,  and  a  strong  export  demand  would  provide  more  confidence  in  the  future 
outlook  for  cotton  textile  production.    Export  demand,  hov/ever,  has  lately 
been  far  from  satisfactory,  and  there  are  a  number  of  factors  in  the  present 
situation  which  cause  some  anxiety  to  the  industry.     Of  special  importance 
in  Lancashire's  estimate  of  its  possibilities  in  the  export  field  is  the 
privilege  given  to  Japan,  under  the  sterling  Area-Japan  Payments  Agreement, 
to  export  goods  to  British  colonial  markets,  and  the  prospective  further 
advantages  which  Japan  will  gain  in  v/orld  trade  if  admitted  to  full 
membership  of  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Textile  traders' 
disagreement  vlth  Government  policy  on  these  matters  was  given  full  emph^asis 
in  talks  which  the  industry  had  with  the  Fresident  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
v/hen  he  visited  Manchester  in  August. 

Another  factor  which  has  caused  much  concern  to  the  producing  section 
of  the  cotton  textile  trade  is  a  rapid  growth  of  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  gray  cotton  cloth  from  India,  much  of  which  is  reported  to  be 
for  domestic  consumption.    These  purchases  of  Indian  cloth  have  been  made 
because  of  long  delivery  dates  required  by  Lancashire  producers,  but  the 
resentment  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  Indian  cloth  can  enter  this 
country  unl^estricted  and  free  of  duty  while  Lancashire's  exports  to  India 
are  subject  to  quota  anr  to  a  60  percent  ad  valorem  tariff. 

These  two  factors  of  Japanese  and  Indian  competition  have  received 
much  publicity  in  re.cent  weeks,  and  the  fears  induced  by  them  have  given 
the  impression  that  the  outlook  for  the  industry  is  not  very  favorable. 
Some  traders  not  so  directly  affe-ct^  by  these  factors  take  a  less 
pessimistic  view  and  think  that  the  industry  can  adjust  itself  to  meet 
foreign  competition. 
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Domestic  demand  for  cotton  goods,  insofar  as  dress  materials  are 
concerned,  may  be  affected  adversely  for  some  months  ahead  beca'ase  the 
cool,  wet  summer  experienced  in  Europe  this  y^.ar  has  had  a  crippling  effect 
on  the  fashion  trade  and  some  merchants  are  reportedly  left  with  big  stocks 
which  may  have  to  be  cariied  over  into  next  year.    Another  factor  in  the 
domestic  market  is  the  purchase  tax,  which  discourages  consumers' 
expenditure  on  the  better  quality  fabrics.    For  some  years  the  textile 
trade  has  urged  the  abolition  of  this  tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  severe 
handicap  to  volume  production  of  higher  quality  fabrics  that  can  compete 
successfully  in  export  markets, 

A  more  encouraging  aspect  of  the  home  trade  is  that  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  output  of  cotton  cloth  is  absorbed  for  industrial  purposes, 
and  firms  engaged  .in  this  trade  are  well  supplied  vdth  business  of  a 
continuing  nature. 

An  important  limitation  on  Lancashire's  output  of  yarn,  and  hence  on 
ravj  material  consumption,  is  the  labor  supply.    On"  July  31,  195^,  single 
spinning  mills  had  a  total  of  113,130  workers  on  their  books,  and  although 
this  figure  shows  a  recovery  from  the  low  level  of  employment  in  mid-1952, 
it  is  still  10,000  workers  short  of  what  the  industry  had  available  before 
the  trade  recession  that  began  late  in  1951.     It  had  not  been  anticipated 
that  all  workers  which  were  lost  to  other  occupations  during  the  recession 
would  return  to  cotton,  and  in  the  opinion  of  leading  spinners  the  return 
of  labor  has  now  gone  about  as  far  as  it  is  likely  to  go. 

Cotton  continues  to  meet  competition  from  rayon  staple  as  a  raw  material 
for  spinning  on  cotton  machinery.    Expansion  in  spun  rayon  output  has  been 
a  striking  feature  of  the  spinning  industry  in  recent  years.  Consumption 
of  rayon  staple  fiber  in  cotton  spinning  mills  totaled  137.7  million  pounds 
in  the  period  July  1,  1953,  to  June  30,  1954,  a  rise  of  20  percent  as  com- 
pared with  114-  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1952-53. 

In  the  1953-54-  season  there  has  been  much  emphasis  on  development  of 
blended  yarns — mixtures  of  cotton  with  rayon  or  synthetic  fibers.  Pro- 
duction of  these  yarns  novj  averages  some  800,000  pounds  per  week,  compared 
with  an  average  output  of  300,000  pounds  in  1951. 

In  studying  the  use  of  rayon  in  the  cotton  spinning  industry  a  leading 
textile  merchant  contends  that  the  high  price  of  cotton  has  been  directly 
responsible  for  the  great  development  in  rayon  production  and  research. 
Nevertheless,  informed  opinion  is  that  cotton  can  hold  its  own  in  competition 
with  rayon.     One  speaker  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  Lancashire  cotton 
spinners  put  it  this  way: 

"In  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  most  noticeable  increase  in  the 
competitive  strength  of  cotton  as  against  its  newer,  man-made  rivals. 
Cotton  has  been  increasingly  sought  after  by  the  leading  fashion 
designers  and  by  the  general  public  and  seems  to  be  really  coming  into 
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its  own  the  most  important  reason  is  that  the 

intrinsic  merits  of  cotton  have  at  last  begun  to  be  recognized 
and  appreciated.    The  novelty  appeal  of  the  man-made  fibers  soon 
wears  thin,  and  textiles  of  all  kinds  are  quickly  judged  by  the 
public  on  their  mp-rits.    Such  healthy  competition  can  only  L«erxf-.flt 
Vrth  cotton  and  rayon  interests." 
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Western  Germany's  Cotton  Trade:    1953-54  Season, 
and  Outlopk  for  1954-55  1/ 


S-ummary 


Consumption  of  cotton  in  le stern  Germany  during  1953-54,  amounting 
to  1, 217, OGO  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  reflects  an  increase  of  about 
14  percent  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.    Cotton  imports  of  1,264,000 
bales  were  17  percent  higher  than  in  the  previous  season,  thus  year-end 
(July  31,  1954)  stocks  were  somewhat  higher  than  on  the  same  date  a  year 
earlier.    Even  with  this  improved  position,  however,  stocks  are  still 
below  what  the  industry  considers  a  satisfactory  working  level. 

Imports  of  United  ^Itates  cotton  in  1953-54,  amounting  to  377,000 
bales,  brought  this  country's  share  in  Western  Germany's  total  cotton 
imports  to  about  30  percent  as  compared  to  25  percent  in  the  preceding 
year.    For  the  first  five  months  of  the  1953-54  season  the  marketing 
situation  for  United  States  cotton  was  unfavorable  because  of  the  lov;er 
prices  at  which  comparable'  growths  of  other  cotton  could  be  purchased. 
Mid-way  in  the  cotton  year,  as  prices  of  foreign  cotton  adjusted  upward  to 
levels  comparable  vdth  those  in  the  United  States  there  was  a  notable 
improvement  in  Germany's  imports  from  the  United  States.    Shrewd  shopping 
on  the  part-  of  the  German  cotton  trade  is  partially  reflected  by  the  fact 
that  purchases  were  made  from  30  different. cotton  producting  countries. 

It  is  believed  that  the  high  level  of  cotton  consumption  will  continue 
through  .the  current  marketing  season,' vitb     some  possibility  for  further 
expansion.     If  prices  of  United  .States  cotton  remain  com'petitive  with  those 
for  other  growths,  there  is  a  strong' possibility  that  there  will  be  another 
modest  increase  this  year  in  Western  Germany's  imports^ b-f  - United  States 
cotton. 


)J  Based  on  a  report  from  the  "iimerican  Consul  General,  Bremen; 
>i>,  Arthur  D.  Foley,  Vice  Consul. 


P  A  R  Y 
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^    JAN  14 1351  ^ 

Id   .   
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Supply  and  Distribution 

Cotton  supply  and  distribution  for  the  marketing  year  1953-5U  were 
as  follows: 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


i    U,S.  cotton  J 

i    All  other  growths 

i  Total 

Supply  : 

Stocks  August  1,  1953 
Total  stocks.^ 

5        U8,000  i 
1/ 

\            lii2,000  ! 

i/           .  = 

I  190,000 
:  23,000 
!  213,000 

\       377,000  i 

I            887,000  ] 

•  1,26U,000 

Total  supply  • . . . »  ; 

i  1,U77,000 

Distribution  ! 

Stocks  July  31,  195U  i 
Total  stocks.,  j 

1       3i;8,000  : 

I         93,000  : 
1/  : 

!            869,000  : 

:            162,000  's 
1/  J 

;  1,217,000 
;  1,000 

t  255,000 

!  U,ooo 

259,000 

Total  distribution,,  j 

1,U77,000 

1/   stocks  in  port  or  in  route  from  ports  to  mills  not  available  by  coxintries 
of  origin.  ,  . 


Imports  of  cotton  by  country  of  origin  for  the  1953-5U  season  and 
comparative  data  for  the  previous  marketing  year  are  shown  in  the  following 
table ; 


Western  Germany's  Imports  of  Rav  Cotton  by  Countries  of 
Origin  for  iiarketing  Years  1953-54-  and  1952-53 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gr oss) 


Country  of  Origin 


United  States 

Brazil 

Egypt 

Mfexico 

Turkey 

Peru 

Nicaragua 
Belgian  Congo 
Syria 

British  Eart  Aftica 

Pakistan 

Iran 

Sudan 

Afghanistan 

Argentina 

El  Salvador 

India 

Burma 

Paraguay 

Portuguese  Africa 
Iraq 

British  West  Indies 


Greece 


All  other  1/ 


Total 


1953-5^ 


376,712 
213,6^0 
127,908 
89,266 
67,367 
55; 208 
5^,6^2 

39,288 
38,223 
35,223 
30,792 
25,579 
23,342 
10, 821 
7,693 
7,256 
6,045 
6,004 
1,369 
1,158 
1,106 
832 


2,214 


1,263,732 


1952-53 


275,500 
717 
126,764 
85,573 
134,323 
31,925 
26, 806 
75,884 
38,519 
56,052 
92,382 
37,801 
27,778 
9,378 
8,395 
20,957 
23,204 
2,897 
2,371 

1,232 
358 

230 


5,135 


.,084,181 


1/  Includes  Uruguay,  Haiti,  Guatemala,  Ethiopia  and  other  countries 
supplying  fewer  than  500  bales  each. 


Source:    Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Wiesbaden 


Market  Situation  and  Cut look 


The  1953-54  cotton  y^ar  in  Ve  stern  Germany  v/as  characterized  ty  a 
further  substantial  expanFion  of  consumption.    Vrnile  the  preceding  year 
had  shovm  an  increase  of  10  percent  over  the  1951-52  season,  consumption 
in  1953-54  was  14  percent  above  1952-53.    This  continued  increase  in  the 
rate  of  consumption  is  due  mainly  to  a  constant  rise  in  employment, 
gradually  rising  wag'='s,  a  "reduction  in  taxes  and  a  general  improvement  in 
the  national  economy.  •  ■  -:  ■ 

Total  imports  during  the  1953-54  year  rose  by  16.6  percent  over  the 
preceding-.' year ,    Stocks  of  raw  cotton  also  increased  and  were  equal  to  a 
supply  of  about  2-1/2  months'  requirements  at -the  end  of  the  season,  compared 
with  lesis-'than  2  months'  requirements  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  season, 

The  market  situation  for  United  States  cotton  was  very  unfavorable 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  cotton  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
foreign  growths  were  available  at  considerable-  disccunts  under  prices  for 
United  States  cotton.    The  share  of  United  states  cotton  in  total  Vvest 
German  cotton  impoits  dropped  to  an  unparalled  low  of  17.7  percent  during 
the  5  months  fror  AugU'St  through  Decer.ber  1953.    At  the  beginning  of  1954 
the  price  relationship  between  United  States  cotton  and  ether  grcwthfl  ohar^'ed 
in  favor  of.  United  States  cotton,  and  imports  increased  sharply.'  Con- 
sequently, d'^oring  the  remaining  7  months  of  the  season,  the  United- States 
share  of  total  cotton  imports  increased  to  almost  37  percent,  bringing  the 
average  for  the  y^ar  up  to  around  30  percent.    For  the  entire  season, 
V.'e stern  Germany  imported  104,000  bales,  37  percent  more  United  States  cotton 
than  during  the  preceding  season. 

Outlook 

Cotton  consumption' in' Augus't,  r-^cently  re^pcrted  at  93,000  bales,  is 
9,000  higher  than  in  A*ugust  1953.    Barring  urJ^oreseen  events  which  would 
••influence  adversely  the  economy  of  l-estern  Germany,  the  outlook  for  cotton 
consumption  during  the"  1954-55  year  is  favorable.    A  strong  impetus  to 
cotton  mill  activity  i's  provided  by  a  recent  agreem'^^nt  under  which  the 
military  occupation  of -I'e.stern  Germany  will  end.  and  that  country  will  share 
in  the  defense  program  being  developed  for  Western  Europe.    There  also 
appears  to  be  a  considerable  reserve  demand  offered  in  the  continued  building 
of  new  homes  v^hich  create  nev;  demand  for  household  textiles.    Also,  the 
rising  standard  of  living,'' and  the  integration  of  large  numbers  of  refugees 
from  Eastern  Europe  in  the  economy  of  the  Federal  Republic  should  prove 
a  buoyant  dem.and  factor.  While  it  is  not  believed  that  consumption  will 
expand  further  at  the  rate  of  the  two  preceding  market  years,     it  will 
probably  be  maintained  at,  if  not  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  past 
year,  i.e.  about  1,220,000  bales  or  more  annually. 
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One  disturbing  factor  in  the  textile  market  as  a  whole  has  been  the 
unusually  cool  and  humid  weather  vrhich  prevailed  during  the  past  suimner. 
This  caused  some  reduction  in  sales  of  typical  summer  goods  and  retarded 
the  start  of  sales  for  the  fall  season.    As  a  result,  stocks  of  goods  are 
heavy  and  retailers  are  hesitant  to  make  normal-sized  orders  for  fall  and 
winter  goods. 

This  situation  may  yet  exert  its  influence  in  coming  months,  but  with 
the  further  rise  of  disposable  income  (recent  wage  increases,  forthcoming 
further  tax  reductions)  and  the  high  level  of  employment,  it  is  not  likely 
that  such  adverse  influences  ^dll  be  of  a  lasting  nature. 

The  export  picture  for  cotton  yarns,  fabrics,  and  clothing  is  another 
factor  v/hich  vdll  influence  cotton  consumption  in  the  future.  While 
exports  have  been  about  10  percent  higher  by  volume  during  the  1953-54-  cotton 
year  than  in  the  preceding  year,  in  view  of  the  increasing  competition  in 
foreign  markets,  chances  for  a  substantial  expansion  are  not  particularly 
good.    Some  improvement  in  the  export  of  special  articles,  however,  is 
deemed  possible. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  stocks  of  raw  cotton  in  Western 
Germany  are  still  very  low  (2-1/2  months^  requirements  on  July  31,  1954-). 
Both  industry  and  trade  are  interested  in  building  up  larger  stocks, 
provided  market  and  financial  conditions  permit. 

All  factors  considered,  it  is  estimated  that  total  imports  during  the 
coming  cotton  year  may  reach  1,300,000  bales  against  last  year's  1,264,000 
bale  s . 

Now  that  cotton  imports  are  completely  liberalized  in  l.'e stern  Germany, 
the  share  of  United  States  cotton  in  these  imports  will  depend  entirely 
upon  whether  or  not  prices  remain  competitive  with  other  comparable  growths. 
Assuming  that  the  present  price  relationship  favorable  to  United  States 
cotton  continues,  it  might  well  be  that  United  States  cotton  can  maintain 
the  improved  position  which  it  had  in  VJest  German  imports  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1954- .    Barring  unforeseen  price  developments,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  United  States  share  might  fall  between 
30  and  4-0  percent  of  the  total  during  the  current  season. 


